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CHARLES F. SCHLEUSSNER. 

In the Fall of 1883, delegates of the New York College of Pharmacy, the New 
York German Apothecaries’ Society and the Kings County Pharmaceutical Society 
met at New York College of Pharmacy (East 23rd Street) to organize for the pur- 
pose of planning the publication of a formulary of the most frequently called for 
unofficial preparations. The Joint Committee organized with Charles Rice, 
Chairman; William P. De Forest, Vice-Chairman; Theodore Louis, Treasurer, 
and Charles F. Schleussner, Secretary. 

Charles F. Schleussner was born November 18, 1848, in Romrod, a small town 
in Hessen, Germany, the son of an Apotheker. After graduating from the Real- 
schule at Alsfeld, he was apprenticed to his father. After a service of 18 months, 
an uncle, in New York, persuaded him to engage with him. He arrived in New 
York on July 4, 1865, and immediately went to work and, subsequently, was em- 
ployed in two other stores. 

When New York enacted a law requiring all pharmacists to undergo an exami- 
nation before a board of pharmacy young Schleussner matriculated at New York 
College of Pharmacy and was graduated in 1873. He had formed a friendship at 
the College with Henry Syvarth with whom he established a partnership and 
purchased the pharmacy of Louis Lehn, Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. The latter 
joined with Mr. Fink in organizing Lehn & Fink, wholesale druggists. The young 
pharmacists were successful and several years later bought a pharmacy on Bedford 
Ave., in the eastern district of Brooklyn. In 1889 the partnership was dissolved, 
Mr. Syvarth retiring and Mr. Schleussner, after the Atlantic Ave. store was sold, be- 
coming the sole owner of the Bedford Ave. Pharmacy. This was sold to two of the 
clerks and Mr. Schleussner acquired the Pharmacy of Ruben R. Smith at 9th Ave. 
& 22nd Street, New York; this he continued until he retired from retail pharmacy 
in 1910. Mr. Schleussner then became chief pharmacist at Lennox Hill Hospital; 
serving for 18 years until he retired at the age of 80 years. 

Mr. Schleussner has always been deeply interested in pharmaceutical matters. 
He served as a member of the College of Pharmacy and, later, as trustee of the 
College. As previously stated the subject of this brief sketch was a member of the 
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Joint Committee of the New York and Brooklyn Formulary. When New York 
College of Pharmacy, Columbia University, celebrated its centenary (in 1929), the 
degree of Doctor of Pharmacy was conferred on him. 

In 1872, he was elected member of the German Apothecaries’ Society; served 
as its president from 1897-1902 and is the honorary president; he is a member of 
Kings County Pharmaceutical Society and of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Schleussner married Miss Ida Ruprecht, the daughter of a pharmacist, in 
1876. They were blessed with a number of children, only three, however—two 
sons and one daughter are living. The veteran pharmacist still takes a lively 
interest in pharmacy and events of the day. 


REMINGTON MEDAL AWARD FOR 1936. 


The award of the Remington Medal for 1936 was made on October 19th, at Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City, at a testimonial dinner, honoring Professor E. N. Gathercoal. The in- 
teresting program was carried out at a special meeting of the New York Branch of the A. Pu. A., 
President F. C. A. Schaefer of the New York Branch presided as toastmaster. 

The presentation address was made by President George D. Beal, of the A. Pu. A., who in 
terestingly chronicled developments and achievements in the life of the medalist. 


EDMUND NORRIS GATHERCOAL—THE 16TH REMINGTON MEDALIST 





E. N. Gathercoal, Inscription on Remington Joseph P. Remington—Face 
Remington Medalist. Medal. of Medal 


The acceptance speech was delivered by the honored pharmacist on the subject ‘“‘Research 
Activities in Connection with the Revision of the U. S. Pharmacopeceia and the National Formu 
lary.” He presented his views and deductions on Research with the studies of others. Publica- 
tion of the address will have to be deferred. 

About one hundred and fifty members and friends participated in the delightful function 
The occasion ushered in the National Pharmacy Week program in New York City. 


Pharmacy has for its primary object the service which it can render to the public in 
safeguarding the handling, sale, compounding and dispensing of medicinal substances.—CopE OF 
Ernuics, A. Pu. A. 














EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, EDITOR 2215 Constitution Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PHARMACOPCEIAL AND NATIONAL FORMULARY ACTIVITIES. 


HAIRMAN E. FULLERTON COOK of the Revision Committee of the 

United States Pharmacopceia and Chairman E. N. Gathercoal of the Revi- 

sion Committee of the National Formulary rendered reports at the Dallas meeting 

of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. These are published in this 

issue of the JOURNAL and should be carefully studied as they set forth the promo- 

tion of professional pharmacy and of prescription practice; comment is made by 
reference to the minutes of the General Sessions. 

The plan provides for a series presenting the therapeutic side of medicine. 
At the time of Chairman Cook's report eighteen of these articles had been received 
and a number of them have been published in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. It should be stated that reprints of these articles may be obtained 
from Chairman Cook, 43rd and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, for use in the phar- 
macy and distribution to physicians and hospitals at 5 cents each and as low as 3 
cents when an order is given for more than fifty copies. The plan as announced 
by the Chairman will acquaint those who are not informed of the great value to 
pharmacists and pharmacy. It promises results in one of the greatest worth-while 
coéperative efforts ever undertaken by medicine and pharmacy, and pharmacists 
should wholeheartedly enter into the promotion. 

Pharmaceutical articles will parallel the medical articles and appear in 
pharmaceutical publications under the caption of ‘““The Pharmacopeeia”’ for in- 
formation and guidance of pharmacists throughout the country. A feature of 
the plan also propounds the ultimate publication of the series as a bound book and, 
during the appearance of the articles, suggestions for exhibits. The success will 
depend upon the interest and the efficiency of retail and hospita! pharmacists. 


Chairman Cook referred in his report to interim revisions, because of new 
developments, intensified activities of the Food and Drug Administration and 
the rapid advances in medical sciences, improved tests, assays, etc. 


An Addendum to the British Pharmacopeeia has been completed and will be- 
come official as soon as published; this will then have the same authority as the 
Pharmacopeeia itself. It consists not only of a number of pharmacopceial mono- 
graphs, but many corrections and a number of improvements in the methods of 
preparations, of tests and assays. Five of the monographs describe bacterial 
products; four deal with vitamins and their preparations; there are twenty-nine 
additions and one deletion, and in ninety-three instances have monographs in the 
present Pharmacopceia been amended by the Addendum. 


THE NATIONAL FORMULARY. 


Chairman E. N. Gathercoal explained the admissions to the National Formu- 
lary, gave reasons for retaining items for which there was some deletion demand. 
The basis of retaining them is that physicians prescribe them and drug stores stock 
them and use them. 
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THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


The Chairman prepared a short history of the National Formulary Committee 
of 4 pages—a very comprehensive ‘“‘short history.’’ The names of the members 
and their respective terms of service were given, and references to the revision 
periods. He also made the concluding remarks of the celebration, giving an ac- 
count of the revision work. 

Frank A. Delgado presided during the Semi-Centennial celebration. An ex- 
hibit was made of the books which were basic in the founding of the National 
Formulary. John Thomas Lloyd, represented his father, the late John Uri Lloyd, 
and Samuel L. Hilton exhibited copies of ‘Elixirs,’ and of the “New York and 
Brooklyn Formulary.'’ Hugo H. Schaefer spoke for the German Apothecaries’ 
Society as contributors of the latter volume to the building up of the National 
Formulary. A review of the early formularies was given by George D. Beal; of the 
present edition by E. F. Kelly, and that of the future revisions by John C. Krantz, 
Jr. The latter concluded his remarks by the statement which will close this 
comment: 

“The Pharmacopeeia has adopted the policy of recognizing the pharmacologi- 
cally and therapeutically approved simple medicaments. The future of the National 
Formulary lies in the recognition of the forms of medication in which these ap- 
proved simple medicaments are administered in the treatment of disease.”’ 


A SESQUICENTENNIAL AND A CHALLENGE. 

O MENTION the “AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY” in our National 

Capital and the insignificant-looking apothecary shop in the small Swedish 
town of Koeping in the same breath, may seem like a leap from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. So far as architecture is concerned, this may be true. However, when 
we consider scientific accomplishments, it remains to be seen whether American 
pharmacists with all our wealth at their disposal can bring about a small fraction of 
what the modest apothecary did more than a century and a half ago. 

At the dedication of the Kent Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
Chicago in the nineties of the past century, Professor Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins 
University pointed out that at that time chemists were just beginning to appreciate 
the far-reaching significance of the experimental results of Scheele. One need but 
recall the discovery of oxygen and that of chlorine, and the revolutionary results 
due to these discoveries as they affected both theoretical and practical chemistry. 
Almost equally significant were his discovery of glycerin while preparing lead 
plaster, and that of the wet method for the preparation of benzoic acid, the flowers 
of benzoes of his time and generation. The former helped pave the way to our 
understanding of fatty oils, the latter made possible the isolation of plant acids 
which gave a first glimpse of the future development of organic chemistry along 
lines that were then being followed so successfully by inorganic chemistry. 

Carl Wilhelm Scheele was born December 9, 1742, in Stralsund, the capital 
of Pomerania, which at that time belonged to Sweden. At the age of fourteen he 
was apprenticed to the apothecary Bauch in Gothenburg, who soon recognized and 
appreciated the boy’s remarkable gifts. When, in 1765, he went to Malmoe, he is 
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said to have gained more experience than the majority of the chemists of the time. 
Seven years he spent at Stockholm and Upsala, where he became acquainted with 
Bergman, Professor of Physics, Mineralogy and Chemistry at the University. It 
was he who drew Scheele out of his seclusion. After having taken charge of the 
“apothek”’ in Koeping in 1775, he was able to devote himself more closely to scientific 
work. The records of his researches followed one another rapidly in the Trans- 
actions of the Stockholm Academy. He died May 21, 1786, a century and a half 
ago, in his best years, apparently from overwork. 

Scheele was a pioneer in nearly every branch of chemistry. However, it is not 
merely as an investigator and discoverer, but as a high-principled and unassuming 
man, that Scheele merits our warmest admiration. It was the famous Swedish 
geologist and explorer, Nordenskioeld, who, in 1892, published “‘Karl Wilhelm 
Scheele: Nachgelassene Briefe und Aufzeichungen.”’ (His letters and journals.) 
His complete works had been published by Hermbstaedt a century before (1793). 
Scheele’s monument was erected in 1892, the sesquicentennial of his birth, in 
Stockholm. 

Pharmaceutical youth the world over has learned to admire this noble repre- 
sentative of our calling. Would that a Scheele might arise in the new world and be 
given a place in the research laboratory to which we are looking forward in connec- 
tion with our AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY in Washington.—EpWwaRpD 
KREMERS. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PHARMACY WEEK MESSAGE. 


“1 T GIVES me a great deal of pleasure to extend to the pharmacists of the 

United States, my best wishes for the successful observance of National 
Pharmacy Week. 

“IT am especially gratified to learn that National Pharmacy Week is not an 
annual gathering devoted primarily to the commercial aspects of a vast national 
enterprise. It is clear to me that so long as pharmacists are interested in high 
educational qualifications and are imbued with the ideal of service, the esteem in 
which its members are held will be steadily enhanced. As a close and dependable 
ally of the medical profession the pharmacist is an important factor in restoring to 
health the millions who unfortunately become ill.”’ 


PHARMACY WEEK. 


On Tuesday, October 20th, an address by President George D. Beal was broadcast, orgi- 
nating in Radio City. The speaker gave an outline of the pharmaceutical activities and the his- 
tory of Pharmacy, its influence and service, their part in the protection and promotion of public 
health. 

Dr. R. L. Swain spoke over WCAO. on October 19th on “‘The Pharmacist—A Com- 
munity Asset.’’ The message evidenced the thorough acquaintance with the subject and it 
is hoped in a succeeding number of the JoURNAL to quote at greater length; at this time we are 
taking the liberty of using the closing paragraph. 

“And, so, on the first day of National Pharmacy Week, the public might well stand in 
salute to the pharmacists of America, a modest and yet indispensable group of public servants.” 


Note: Owing to the many pages of Minutes of the Dallas meeting, it is necessary to limit 
the papers of the sections in this issue. 








SCIENTIFIC SECTION 


BoarRD OF REVIEW OF PapERS.—Chairman, F. E. Bibbins; H. M. Burlage, W. G. Crockett, 
E. V. Lynn, C. O. Lee, L. W. Rising, L. W. Rowe, Heber W. Youngken, F. V. Lofgren, 
J. C. Krantz, Jr. 


PHYTOCHEMICAL NOTES.* 
No. 1. CHEMISTRY OF MONARDA MENTHAFOLIA.! 
BY R. S. JUSTICE. 


In the course of investigations on the Monardas, a species growing on the 
eastern slope of the Rockies in Wyoming and Colorado was collected in June and 
July 1931. The material collected in southeastern Wyoming and the adjacent 
part of Colorado was identified by Dr. Aven Nelson, botanist, U. of Wyoming, 
as Monarda menthefolia, R. Grah. 

As a preliminary the plants were divided into flower heads (8.76%), leaves 
(40.76%), stems (45.55%) and roots (4.93%). The ash was determined in each 
case, as also were some of the more common elements, some of the fundamental 
structural units of plant tissues and the Dragendorf type selective solvent extrac- 
tives. The results obtained were as follows. 


TABLE I.—ASH AND MISCELLANEOUS DETERMINATIONS, PERCENTAGE RESULTs.* 


Determination Flower Heads Leaves Stems Roots 
Moisture 10.57 10.24 9.09 8.94 
Total ash 9.66 9.47 4.61 10.63 
Water-insoluble ash 7.42 6.04 2.53 9.34 
Water-soluble ash 2.23 3.44 2.08 1.29 
Acid-insoluble ash 3.16 1.54 0.16 6.59 
Ash constituents 

Calcium (Ca) 0.73 0.98 0.31 0.50 
Magnesium (Mg) 0.13 0.28 0.09 0.017 
Iron (Fe) 0.24 0.45 0.12 0.49 
Aluminum (Al) 0.91 0.59 0.50 0.35 
Chlorine (Cl) 0.014 0.044 0.04 0.023 
Sulphate (SO,)” 0.28 0.24 0.07 0.11 
Silicate (SiO;)” 3.98 2.32 0.53 8.54 
Phosphate (PO,)” 0.26 0.28 0.19 Trace 
Alkalinity of ash (CO;)” 2.92 2.78 3.2 1.76 
Pentosan 10.09 8.59 17.42 16.44 
Crude fibre, U. S. P. X 12.65 10.62 42.32 35.74 
Crude fibre, Dutch method 10.43 9.20 28.69 23.52 
Tannin 2.90 4.85 3.98 6.30 
Volatile oil 0.31 0.31 0.05 Trace 


Notes: * Each result represents the average of two or three determinations 
Methods: 


Moisture (1), water-insoluble ash (8), total ash (2), acid-insouble ash (2), calcium (3), 
magnesium (4), iron (6), aluminum (6), chlorine (7), sulphate (5), silicate (9), phosphate (10), 

* A preliminary report 

‘From the laboratory of Edward Kremers, Department of Pharmacy, University of 
Wisconsin 
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pentosan (11), tannin (12), crude fibre (U. S. P. X), Dutch Method crude fibre (13), volatile 
oil for apparatus (14) and carbonate by titration using standard acid and methyl orange as 
indicator 


TABLE II.—SeLECTIVE SOLVENT DETERMINATIONS, PERCENTAGE RESULTS. 


Solvent Flower Head. Leaves. Stems. 
Petroleum ether 4.27 5.68 2.70 
Ether 2.11 2.22 0.55 
Chloroform 0.43 1.09 1.11 
Alcohol 24.76 16.17 11.26 
Water 9.63 12.37 3.00 
Aqueous KOH (2 per cent) 26.59 30.36 35.73 
Aqueous HCl (1 per cent) 5.55 8.66 10.44 
Dregs 16.65 13.16 25.05 
Moisture 10.57 10.21 9.11 

Ti tal 100.56 99.92 98.95 
NOTES: 


(a) The results are the average of two determinations. 
(6) The Dragendorf procedure was followed. 


The combined flower heads and leaves weighing 24.1 Kg. were extracted with 
95 per cent alcohol in a Lloyd extractor. The yield of extractive was 16.77 per 
cent. This extractive was fractionated by subsequent extraction with petroleum 
ether, water, steam distillation, carbon tetrachloride and ethyl ether. During 
the investigation the following isolations were made. 


(1) A Volatile Oil. 


(a) Thymol. 

(b) Carvacrol. 

(c) Acetic Acid. 

(d) Cymene. 

(e) Probably linaloél (quantity was not sufficient for absolute identification). 
(f) Probably geraniol (see note above). 

(g) Ared resin after the distillation of the phenols. 


~ 


2) Non-Saponifiable Matter. 

) Fatty Acids. 

(a) Limolenic acid as the hexabromide. 

(b) Linoleic acid as the tetrabromide. 

(c) Oleic acid as the dibromide. 

(d) An unknown fatty acid bromide melting at 95° to 95.5° C. with a bromine 
content of 46.33 and 46.94 per cent, respectively, for two determinations. 

(e) Solid fatty acids. 


(4) Hydrothymoquinone. 
(5) A yellow pigment melting at 216° to 218° C. 
(6) A yellow pigment melting at 204° to 205° C. 


Note: The ratio of thymol to carvacrol is about 1 to 1. 
SUMMARY. 


Monarda menthefolia growing in Wyoming and Colorado was examined 
chemically. The quantitative determinations include the ash, elements of the 
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ash, structural elements of the plant, selective solvent extractives and volatile oil. 
The alcoholic extractive was examined and several isolations were made. 


REFERENCES. 


(1) U.S. Forest Service Circular No. 134. 
(2) Guide for Chemistry 40, for Pharmacy Students, University of Wisconsin Bull., page 13. 
(3) Treadwell and Hall, Analytical Chemistry, 2, page 86 (1928). 
(4) Ibid., page 78. 
(5) Ibid., page 603. 
(6) A.O. A.C. Methods, page 41 (1920). 
(7) Ibid., page 43. 
(8) Ibid., page 180. 
(9) Ibid., page 39. 
(10) Jbid., page 45. 
(11) Jbid., page 96 
(12) Jbid., page 259. 
(13) Wallis and Goldberg, Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol., 4, 28 (1931). 
(14) Clevenger, Am. Perf. Ess. Oil. Rev., 25, 467 (1928). 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PHARMACOLOGY OF PINACOLONE.* 


BY JOHN C. KRANTZ,' JR., C. JELLEFF CARR, RUTH MUSSER AND FRANCES F. BECK. 


The replacement of the hydrogen atoms in the glycols by alkyl groups confer 
upon them hypnotic activity. This activity in general increases with the molecular 
weight of substituent groups. These compounds, known as pinacones, have been 
investigated pharmacologically. By dehydration of tetramethylethylene glycol, 
pinacolone is obtained as shown by the following equation: 


CH CH; 
> OH l 
CH CH;—C 


H.0 —> | 
CHa | CH; C=O 


>C—-OH 


Thus pinacolone is unsymmetrical trimethyl acetone. No record of a study of the 
pharmacology of pinacolone was found in the literature (1). 

Owing to the structural relationship of pinacolone to the useful hypnotics, the 
pinacones, the authors decided to investigate its pharmacology. 


PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES. 


Pinacolone was prepared for us by Dr. Wilton C. Harden of the firm of Hynson, 
Wescott and Dunning. The method (2) consists of dehydrating pinacol hydrate by 
means of concentrated sulfuric acid. Pinacolone is a colorless, oily liquid with a 
strong camphoraceous odor. It boils at 106° C. and is very soluble in alcohol and 
ethereal solvents, but is sparingly soluble in water. 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 
1 Department of Pharmacology, School of Medicine, University of Maryland. 
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BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTS. 


The similarity of pinacolone to the characteristic mint oils prompted a bac- 
teriological investigation. Frank Hachtel of the Department of Bacteriology of this 
institution observed that pinacolone, 1:100 aqueous solution, failed to kill the 
typhoid bacillus and staphylococcus aureus in 15 minutes. 


PERFUSED LEG VESSELS OF THE FROG. 


The experimental procedure developed by Lawen (3) and Trendelenberg (4) 
for perfusing the leg vessels of the frog was employed. All observations were made 
during the first 30 minutes of the perfusion. One and five-tenths-cc. volumes of 
various strengths of pinacolone in Ringer’s solution were injected into the perfusion 
fluid. In concentrations of from 0.1 to 0.5 per cent, pinacolone produced no effect 
(7 experiments). In 1.0 per cent concentration, marked vasoconstriction was ob- 
served (3 experiments) reducing the number of drops per minute to approximately 
'/3 the normal value. 

HYPNOTIC ACTIVITY. 


In the white rat, by stomach tube, small doses of pinacolone failed to exhibit 
hypnotic activity. In the rabbit, by inhalation, anesthesia was not induced; by 
rectal administration, doses eliciting 
any apparent effect, produced no 
hypnosis but convulsions and death. 

In the rat 0.2 to 0.3 cc. per 
100 Gm. of rat, by stomach tube 
(Sexperiments) was fatal. Death was 
not preceded by hypnosis. 

The drug produced marked 
muscular activity, incoérdination of 
the extremities and exophthalmus. 
Respiration was labored and greatly 
diminished in rate. At death res- 





piration ceased prior to cardiac 
stoppage. Upon autopsy, the Chart 1.—Effect of pinacolone on isolated guinea 
stomach and intestines were dis- pig uterus. 

tended with fluid and gas. The liver 

showed small hemorrhagic areas. Macroscopically the kidneys were normal. 
The tracheal mucosa was somewhat hyperemic without hemorrhage. Macro- 
scopically the lungs appeared normal. 


SMOOTH MUSCLE. 


On the isolated uterus of the virgin guinea pig (5 experiments) in concentra- 
tions varying from 1:5,000,000 to 1:50,000, pinacolone produced a slight but sig- 
nificant relaxant action. In 1:500 solution, its relaxant action is shown in Chart 1. 


PERFUSED AMPHIBIAN HEART. 


On the perfused heart of the frog in situ (2 experiments) pinacolone exhibited 
in 1:50,000 dilution an increased ventricular contraction accompanied by an incom- 
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plete relaxation of the myocardium. Long perfusion of this solution produced 
slowing and death. In 1:500 dilution, complete stoppage occurred within 30 





Chart 2.—Effect of pinacolone on the perfused heart of the frog. 


seconds with recovery upon perfusion with Ringer’s solution. The ventricle stops 
in diastole prior to auricular stoppage. A typical experiment is shown in Chart 2. 


BLOOD PRESSURE IN DOGS. 

Under ether anesthesia, pinacolone was administered in doses of 2 cc. by a 
small tracheal aspirating bottle. A slight depressor response was elicited without 
significant effect on the respiration. A 2 per cent pinacolone solution in normal 
salt solution was injected intravenously in doses of 3 to 5cc. A prompt depressor 
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Chart 3.—Effect of pinacolone on blood pressure in the dog. 


response (3 animals) was elicited occasionally preceded by a slight rise in blood 
pressure. The depressor response was not obliterated by massive intravenous doses 
of ergotamine tartrate, 20 mg. per Kg., or after destruction of the brain. A typical 
blood pressure response is shown in Chart 3. 
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NERVE CONDUCTIVITY. 


The blood pressure and respiratory effects produced by faradization of the 
sciatic nerve of the dog (2 experiments) under ether anesthesia were obliterated by 
a sling of pinacolone. After washing with normal salt solution, nerve conductivity 
was restored to normal. In a rabbit’s cornea (1:500) pinacolone produced hy- 
peremia of the conjunctiva and chemosis. No perceptible local anesthetic action 
was observed. 

DISCUSSION. 

The removal of a molecule of water from tetramethylene ethylene glycol with 
the formation of pinacolone destroys the hypnotic properties of the former and in- 
creases its toxicity. The major pharmacologic response elicited by pinacolone is 
that of reducing the blood pressure, which persists after massive doses of ergota- 
mine and decerebration. The authors attribute the depressor response to vasodila- 
tion and cardiac depression. 


SUMMARY. 


The pharmacology of pinacolone has been studied; as a dehydration product 
of pinacone it is of interest that hypnotic properties are absent. 
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THE STABILITY OF DIGITALIS POTENCY AS DRUG.*! 
BY L. W. ROWE AND H. W. PFEIFLE. 


Many contributions can be found in the literature which deal with the stabil- 
ity of the active principles of liquid preparations of digitalis and the majority agree 
that even the highly alcoholic tincture and fluidextract at times may deteriorate 
rapidly. On the other hand, very little can be found about the stability of the 
crude drug and while some seem to take it for granted that the drug is very stable, 
others infer that much depends upon the conditions of storage, and that the drug 
can lose activity quite appreciably. 

Van Wijngaarden (1) in an article on the storage of powdered digitalis leaves 
used the cat method exclusively for assay purposes and reported, (1) a severe loss 
of activity in fresh, undried digitalis leaves even in 4 or 5 days, (2) that 55° to 
65° C. is the best drying temperature for the fresh leaves, (3) that the dried powder 
will keep at least two years without loss of activity in an ordinary stoppered flask. 

Chapman and Morrell: The Potency and Standardization of Digitalis in 
Canada (2) make the following statement: 

* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 
' Research Laboratories of Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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“One difficulty of the manufacturer in producing and marketing tinctures of uniform 
strength is the fact that deterioration may occur quite rapidly. No satisfactory method of pre 
venting this loss of strength has been proposed. Dried leaf preparations such as capsules are not 
subject to this disadvantage and from the standpoint of potency and dosage are to be recom 
mended in preference to the tincture.”’ 


Since the cat method is not official in this country and since the opinion pre 
vails that the dried, powdered leaves should be kept in vacuum sealed ampuls in 
order to insure stability of activity over long periods (this is indicated by the man 
ner in which the International, Canadian and U. S. P. XI standard digitalis powders 
are put up for distribution) it was thought desirable some six years ago to begin a 
series of experiments with samples of leaves stored under a variety of conditions. 

Accordingly a sufficient supply of the 1929 crop of Michigan grown digitalis 
leaves, which had been dried immediately after harvesting at a temperature of 
about 100° F., was set aside under several different conditions after thorough pre- 
liminary tests by the official frog method using Ouabain as the standard (U.S. P. X) 
had established its original activity as follows: 


TABLE I, 
Product Date of Test Result as U. S. P. X Tr 
1. Dried, chopped leaves (cutter) 1/3/30 200% of std 
2 Dried, ground leaves 1/3/30 200% of std 
3 Dried, defatted leaves (824,133) 1/17/30 200% of std 


Having established the relatively high potency of this lot of leaves and the fact 
that grinding and defatting did not alter its activity, it was then ready to be stored 
under the following conditions. The number of the sample as described will be used 
to designate it throughout the tables of data. 


Sample. 

l Specially dried, finely ground and defatted drug which was kept at room temperature 
and open to the air 

2 Specially dried, finely ground and not defatted drug which was kept at rocm temperature 
and open to the air 

3 Ground and defatted drug which was kept at room temperature and open to the air 
Not specially dried 

4 Ground and not defatted drug which was kept at room temperature and open to the 
air. Not specially dried 

5 Ground and defatted drug which was kept at room temperature in an air-tight can 
Not specially dried 

6 Ground and not defatted drug which was kept at room temperature in an air-tight can 
Not specially dried 

7 Specially dried, ground and defatted drug which was kept in the refrigerator and open 
to the air 

8 Specially dried, ground and not defatted drug which was kept in the refrigerator and 
open to the air 

9 Not specially dried. Run through cutter and not finely ground or defatted. Kept at 


room temperature and open to the air. 


Since it may be seen from the following table that only two samples (No. 2 and 
No. 4) show a loss in activity at the end of six years which may be considered beyond 
the experimental error of the assay method, it was not thought necessary to test the 
samples that were held in the refrigerator during this period. It is probably signifi 
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cant that the two samples which do show a 20% loss in six years of storage at room 
temperature were both not defatted. However, the samples kept in air-tight con- 
tainers were no more stable in activity than those which had access to the air. 


TABLE II. 

Sample Original. 4 Mos. 8 Mos. 1 Year. 2 Years. 6 Years. 
1 200% 200% 180% 200% 200% 190% 
2 200% 200% 160% 180% 200% 160% 
3 200% 200% 200% 200% 200% 190% 
4 200% 175% 200% 165% 180% 160% 
5 200% 200% 170% 180% 200% 175% 
6 200% 200% 160% 200% 180% 200% 
7 200% 200% 180% 200% 200% 

8 200% 175% 180% 175% 200% - 
9 200% eel et 190% 


Since Digitalis Leaves U. S. P. XI must contain not more than 8% of moisture 
and Powdered Digitalis U. S. P. XI must contain not more than 5% of moisture, it 
was thought desirable to determine the moisture content of these eight samples at 
the end of six years’ storage under variable conditions. Table III gives these results 
and shows that the powdered drug stored in air-tight cans averages about 4% of 
moisture which is probably about what the freshly dried and powdered drug con- 
tained originally while the average for the powdered drug which had access to the 
air is nearly 8% or twice as large. 


TABLE III. 
Sample. Sample 
1 7.40% | 5 4.31% | 
2 7.29% \ ar A 6 4.08% , ¢ 907 
: 8.74% | Average 7.75% - 3.88% | Average 4.12% 
4 7.59% } 8 4.19% 





One additional example of remarkable stability of the drug when stored under 
adverse conditions may be cited. A display sample of unground and not defatted 
digitalis leaves which had been kept at room temperature in a transparent, glass- 
stoppered bottle for at least ten years and possibly fifteen, was extracted and its 
activity found to be 200% of U.S. P. X standard. Since its activity could not have 
been above 250% when originally placed in the bottle, it gave evidence of remark- 
able stability when stored under very ordinary conditions. Of course it is readily 
admitted that digitalis leaves should be quickly and properly dried and should be 
stored where they will not ferment or mold but otherwise storage in air-tight and 
light-tight containers appears to be entirely unnecessary. 

As an example of the immediate loss of activity which occurs even when the drug 
is quickly and properly dried on a commercial scale the following experiment may 
be cited: 

Perfectly fresh leaves were immediately extracted without drying and later 
calculation on a dry weight basis showed the activity of a regular tincture to be 
400% of U.S. P. X standard. This same drug after careful and rapid commercial 
drying showed an activity of 300% of U.S. P. X standard so there was a loss of one- 
fourth of the original activity probably due to enzyme action in spite of the best 
precautions possible on a commercial scale. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Digitalis in the form of properly dried crude drug has been shown to be 
very stable in activity over a period of six years. Air-tight and light-tight storage 
appears to be entirely unnecessary. There is some indication that defatting slightly 
improves its stability. 

2. An appreciable amount of the original activity of perfectly fresh drug 
(about 25%) apparently may be lost during commercial drying. 
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NITROGEN-ALKYL BARBITURIC ACID DERIVATIVES.* 
BY EDWARD E. SWANSON. ' 


In a previous communication (1), it was observed that there is obvious rela- 
tionship between the pharmacological action and the chemical structure of certain 
barbituric acid derivatives. In the primary or secondary alkyl substituted com- 
pounds, with an increase in the number of C-atoms in the alkyl group, both the 
minimal anesthetic dose (M. A. D.) and the minimal lethal dose (M. L. D.) grow 
relatively smaller, but when the alkyl radical is longer than 5 C-atoms, the amount 
required to anesthetize or kill rats again increases. As the alkyl chain lengthens 
the therapeutic index, or the ratio between M. L. D. and M. A. D. appears to be 
gradually greater, the duration of action becomes shorter. 

The present investigation deals with the evaluation of a number of new nitro- 
gen alkyl substituted barbituric acid derivatives synthesized by Shonle and Doran 
(2) with the general formula: 


wherein R-alkyl radical (methyl or ethyl), R’-alkyl (m-amyl, 1-methyl butyl, 
iso-amyl, iso-butyl, 1-methyl propyl or 1-methyl pentyl) and R”-alkyl (methyl, 
ethyl or allyl). Several members of these groups have been prepared by Volwiler 
and Tabern (3). 

Albino rats weighing 75 to 125 Gm. (average 97 Gm.) were used in this study. 
Solutions of the sodium salts of the compounds were injected intraperitoneally. 
The minimal anesthetic dose (M. A. D.), the duration of action and the minimal 
lethal dose (M. L. D.) were determined by using 5 animals for each dose level. 

As shown in Table I, the substitution of an ethyl or methyl radical in place of 
the hydrogen on the nitrogen distinctly shortens the duration of action. With 
an ethyl group in place of the methyl group on the nitrogen, as shown in Table I, 
the anesthetic dose and the lethal dose in mg. per Kg. of compounds numbered 8 
and 11 are more than twice those of the methyl group on the nitrogen; however, no 
change in the duration of action was observed. Thus, the duration of action is not 
dependent on the quantity of drug administered. 

* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 
! From the Lilly Research Laboratories, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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TABLE I.—COMPARISON OF THE PHARMACOLOGIC ACTION OF FOURTEEN NITROGEN ALKYL 


BARBITURIC ACIDs. 


Duration Therapeutic 
Barbituric of Action Index 
Compound Acids (Nitrogen Number M.A. D M. L of M.A. D M.L.D 
Number Alky! Substitution) of Rats. Mg. per Kg. Mg. per Kg (Minutes). M.A. D 
1 Nitrogen-methyl 45 140 200 600 1.42 
2 ssp . 45 90 120 700 1.33 
a as 55 140 200 234 2.28 
4 a . 13 1000 #4 4 
5° 51 90 190 240 2.11 
6 13 1500 2000 280 1.50 
: ¥ 30 60 100 60 1.66 
8* ethyl 27 150 300 60 2.00 
9° methyl 50 50 120 97 2.40 
10 ” 55 70 140 150 2.00 
11 ethyl 36 150 340 150 2.26 
12 methyl 51 150 350 150 2.33 
13 + 46 80 170 210 2.60 
14 ” 33 140 200 234 2.12 
Duration Therapeutic 
of Action Index 
Compound Barbituric Acids Number M. A. D M. L of M.A. D. M. L. D. 
Number (Parent Compound) of Rats. Mg. per Kg. Mg. per Kg. (Minutes) M. A. D. 
1 n-propyl-ethyl 49 150 210 1140 1.40 
2 1-methyl-propyl-ethyl 35 60 130 800 2.16 
3° 2-methyl-propyl-ethyl 35 120 220 540 1.83 
4 n-pentyl-methyl én we “a 
5° n-pentyl-ethyl 50 70 210 280 3.00 
6 3-methyl-butyl-methyl 21 1000 1500 580 1.50 
ge 3-methyl-butyl-ethyl 60 85 200 180 2.35 
9° 1-methyl-butyl-allyl 45 40 100 186 2.50 
“4 |-methyl-butyl-ethy! 27 50 110 200 2.22 
12 1-methyl-butyl-methyl a ay + 
13 1-methyl-pentyl-allyl 35 120 220 540 1.83 
14 1-methyl-pentyl-ethyl 35 60 130 600 2.16 
* = convulsions. 
* = tremors. 
= preanesthetic excitement. 
CONCLUSION. 


1. Fourteen alkyl nitrogen substituted barbituric acid derivatives have been 
studied. 
2. The duration of action is distinctly reduced by the substitution of an alkyl 
radical on the nitrogen of barbituric acid compounds. 
REFERENCES. 
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SOME THYMOL DERIVATIVES OF POSSIBLE MEDICINAL VALUE.*'! 


BY F. A. GILFILLAN? AND JOHN R. MERRITT. 


Thymol derivatives have not been employed in medicine as much as might be 
expected. A salol, prepared from thymol and salicylic acid, has been described 
in the literature (1) but has not been used extensively. Based on similarity in 
structure, acetylated aminothymol should have physiological properties resembling 
those of acetanilid while acetylated aminothymol salicylate should exhibit to a 
degree the combined virtues of both salol and acetanilid. 

In the preparation of the above compounds, the starting point is thymol, 
which may be converted into nitrosothymol by various procedures (2, 3, 4) but the 
most convenient method is probably that of Klages (5). Aminothymol may be 
prepared in several ways (3, 6, 7), but the method of Liebermann and Illinski (4) 
seems most practical. 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

Preparation of Nitrosothymol.—In employing the method used by Klages (5) for nitroso 
thymol, several modifications were used. Best results were obtained when the amount of satu- 
rated alcoholic hydrogen chloride solution was increased to about 240 Gm. for 30 Gm. of thymol 
and 15 Gm. of sodium nitrite. A portion of the product, after two recrystallizations from chloro 
form formed white crystals stable in air, m. p. 157—158° (corr.), browning a few degrees below the 
melting point. 

Striking color changes occurred during this reaction. The alcoholic hydrogen chloride 
had a yellowish green tint. Thymol dissolved in this solution with a deep cherry-red color. The 
addition of sodium nitrite produced a mass of nitrosothymol, occasionally red but usually dark 
green, which turn pink on pouring into ice water. The pink color faded into a grayish white, 
which color was retained by the dry nitrosothymol. The acid filtrate from these crystals re- 
tained the pink color which became green on the addition of alkali. It is possible that these 
color changes may be explained by the following equation: 


CH; CH; CH; 
O:N: HO-N: 4+ NaOH Na-O-N: 

-OH . :O — :O 

CH CH CH 

Pa ’ 2 \ 
CH; CH; CH; CH; CH; CH; 
Nitrosothymol Tautomeric isomer. Sodium salt of 

(Oxime of the oxime 


thymolquinone.) 
(Colorless.) (Red.) (Green. ) 


Reduction to Aminothymol.—The method of Liebermann and IIlinski (4) for reducing nitro 
sothymol to aminothymol gave excellent results without modification. The grayish, wet mass of 
nitrosothymol, on dissolving in 10% ammonia, formed a deep cherry-red solution. As hydrogen 
sulphide was led in, the color changed through orange to yellow and the white flaky aminothymol 
was precipitated, stable in the mother liquor, but discoloring on exposure to air. The melting 
point was 174-175° with decomposition above 150°. A Kjeldahl determination on amino- 
thymol always showed a percentage of nitrogen below that calculated, presumably caused by its 


ready oxidation 


* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Portland meeting, 1935. 

' Reconstructed from a thesis by John R. Merritt presented in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science at the Oregon State College 

? Professor of Pharmacy, Oregon State College. 
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Diazotization of Aminothymol.—In 1888 a process was developed in Germany (8) for pre- 
paring p-phenetidin by diazotizing one molecule of that compound, coupling the product with 
phenol, ethylating, then reducing this compound and thus securing two molecules instead of the 
one used to start the reaction. Since aminothymol is somewhat difficult of preparation by present 
methods, an attempt was made to apply the above German process to its manufacture, diazotiz- 
ing aminothymol, coupling with thymol and then reducing the product to secure two molecules of 
aminothymol. As might have been anticipated, aminothymol was too unstable a compound to 
stand the rigorous treatment with nitrous acid. The result was a tarry mass from which no 
aminothymol could be extracted. 

Acetylation of Aminothymol.—Wallach and Neumann (9) prepared the triacetyl and the 
monoacetyl derivatives of aminothymol, but nowhere in the literature was found any reference to 
the diacetyl derivative, which could not be prepared by the method used by those investigators. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to acetylate aminothymol by the ordinary procedures, resort 
was made to the unusual method of Chattaway (10). The wet mass of aminothymol, containing, 
theoretically, 11 Gm. of pure substance, was removed from the hydrogen sulphide reducing mixture 
and without washing was added to a solution of 17 Gm. of sodium hydroxide in 35 cc. of water, 
producing a yellowish solution showing some purple color around the edges. When 25 Gm. of 
acetic anhydride was added to the mixture, the solution became red, then set into a pink mass, 
which became white when acidified with hydrochloric acid. The separated mass, after being 
filtered out, was soluble in chloroform and alcohol, but insoluble in cold water. Hot water dis- 
solved about ten per cent of the solid, which crystallized out again on cooling. These crystals 
had a melting point of 123° and when analyzed for acetyl groups by a modification of the method 
of Leach (11), proved to be diacetylaminothymol, probably having one acetyl group each on the 
amino and the hydroxy groups, but possibly having both attached to the amino group. The 
material which did not dissolve in hot water appeared to be a mixture, most of which was in- 
completely acetylated 

Mention has been made of some of the color changes which occurred during the course of 
this investigation. Many of these were due to oxidation and condensation products, which were 
formed in such amounts as to interfere seriously with the course of some of the reactions. They 
were not investigated. 

Time did not permit the preparation of the acetylation products of aminothymolsalicylate. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Modifications were introduced into Klages method for the preparation of 
nitrosothymol. An explanation was proposed for some color changes observed. 

2. Aminothymol was prepared by the Liebermann-Illinski method. Analysis 
showed a low percentage of nitrogen, probably due to its ready oxidation. 

3. An unsuccessful attempt was made to produce aminothymol by the 
diazotization method now used commercially for phenetidin. 

4. Aminothymol was acetylated by the Chattaway procedure, and from the 
product was separated a new diacetyl derivative, m. p. 123°. 
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HYDROGENATED CASTOR OIL AS AN OINTMENT BASE.* 


BY GEORGE W. FIERO.! 


Castor oil differs from most other fixed oils in that it contains a large percen- 
tage of ricinoleic glyceride. This substance, because of the hydroxyl group on the 
fatty acid radical, gives the oil its greater viscosity and miscibility with alcohol. 
No doubt an ointment with such characteristics would be very valuable for certain 
applications. 

Therefore, hydrogenated castor oil was chosen as a possible ointment base. 
Hydrogenated oils are superior to lard as an ointment base because they are not as 
susceptible to rancidity (1). The oils may be obtained with almost any desired 
melting point from that of the original oil to that of completely hydrogenated oil by 
controlling the extent of hydrogenation. 


HYDROGENATED CASTOR OIL. 


This was supplied through the courtesy of the Research Laboratory of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons. Two types of oil were used, a “‘soft’’ oil to replace lard or petro- 
latum and a “‘hard”’ oil to replace wax or other stiffening agents. 

Soft Hydrogenated Castor Oil.—Melting point 40° C., Iodine Value 70.8, misci- 
ble with alcohol at 50° C. This oil differs from hydrogenated cottonseed oil of 
commerce in physical appearance. It is more viscous and does not possess the 
white appearance of ordinary hydrogenated oil or lard. Its appearance more nearly 
resembles the translucency of white petrolatum. The cut surface appears some- 
what granular, but has a soft, unctuous consistency. The oil has a faint odor and 
taste of castor oil. 

Hard Hydrogenated Castor Oil.—Melting point 82° C., Iodine Value 16.6. 
This is a hard, white, somewhat translucent mass with a crystalline fracture and a 
pearly lustre, not unlike spermaceti. It is entirely free from odor or taste and may 
readily be reduced to a powder. 


ABSORPTION OF WATER. 


Samples (25 Gm.) of soft and hard hydrogenated castor oil, lard and white 
petrolatum were added to an equal volume of water and allowed to stand, with fre 
quent agitation, for 24 hours at a temperature above their melting points. They 
were then allowed to stand at room temperature for 48 hours and at 5° C. for 6 days. 
The excess water was carefully removed and the moisture present in the fat was de- 
termined by the Dean method (2). The amount of water present in the bases was 
found to be: 


Soft Hydrogenated Castor Oil................ 5.0% 
Hard Hydrogenated Castor Oil...... aS 
White Petrolatum. 1.7% 

3.7% 


Lard... ; ASE ee oe 


* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936 


! University of Buffalo, School of Pharmacy. 
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USE IN OINTMENTS. 


Very satisfactory products were obtained when the U. S. P. ointments were pre- 
pared substituting soft hydrogenated castor oil for petrolatum or wool fat and hard 
hydrogenated castor oil for wax, etc. A few of the products were quite superior to 
the official ointments. 

Unguentum Belladonne.—Since hydrogenated castor oil is miscible with alco- 
hol, it is a valuable base for use when the medicament is in alcoholic solution, such 
as ointments containing extracts. Thus Belladonna Ointment, prepared as fol- 
lows, was very satisfactory: 


Pilular Extract of Belladonna.’........... : 10 Gm. 
Diluted Alcohol et kee ee cs 5 ec. 

Hard Hydrogenated Castor Oil......... ara 10 Gm. 
Soft Hydrogenated Castor Oil............... 75 Gm. 


Unguentum Iodi.—Hydrogenated castor oil appears to absorb glycerin better 
than lard or petrolatum, probably due to the common hydroxyl radicals. Thus 
lodine Ointment, prepared as follows, appeared to be of better consistency than the 
official product: 


Iodine ee ee ee 4 Gm. 
Potassium Iodide. . ee ee - 4 Gm. 
Glycerin....... eis ALARMED sai 12 ce. 

Hard Hydrogenated Castor Oil......... 10 Gm. 
Soft Hydrogenated Castor Oil.... ; 70 Gm. 


Oculenta (3).—Ointments for the eye are prepared, when the substance to be 
used is water-soluble, by incorporating the aqueous solution with a base consisting 
of 90% petrolatum and 10% wool fat previously filtered and sterilized. Since hy- 
drogenated castor oil more readily absorbs water, it proved more satisfactory for 
such ointments. 

REFERENCES. 
(1) Fiero, G. W., Jour. A. Pu. A., 20, 254 (1931). 
(2) Dean, E. W., Ind. Eng. Chem., 12, 486 (1920). 
(3) British Pharmacopeia (1932), 296. 





NEW PRACTICALITIES IN PHARMACY.* 


BY O. U. SISSON. 


“Education begins at the cradle and ends at the grave.’’ How often is one re- 
minded of this? Having had all the conceit taken out of me in 1895 by a man with 
little pharmaceutical education but a thoroughly practical mind, I have long fol- 
lowed the old axiom ‘‘count that day lost in which nothing has been gained.’’ All 
too frequently pharmacists, upon leaving their college halls, feel that their pro- 
fessional education is completed; there is nothing more for them to learn. Their 
education progresses no further from a professional standpoint. Mental atrophy 
sets In. 


The only way in which this tendency can be overcome is by effort on the part cf 








* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 
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the individual. He must literally use the whip-hand upon himself—keep driving 
himself forward to keep abreast of the times. 

Much is said these days, relative to the pharmacist practicing the ancient art 
of the apothecary, and I am as much of an enthusiast for this as anyone—but in 
order to do this, it is not implied that this art shall be practiced in the same manner 
as that in which the ancient pharmacists plied their knowledge. New methods and 
new equipment are being developed, and the pharmacist who would keep up-to-date 
is he who keeps abreast of and makes the most judicious use of these advantages. 

Not so long ago a manufacturer of kitchen-ware developed an electric mixer 
which was highly proclaimed a boon to the housewife in solving culinary problems. 
I felt that perhaps the apparatus could be adapted to my prescription laboratory. 
Therefore, I investigated the electric mixer and installed one. My thought was to 
use it in the preparation of emulsions and of ointments having an hydrophilous base. 
I found this apparatus to be fairly successful, not only in this but in other fields of 
usage. 

Early this spring while attending a display of aluminum ware I noted a hand 
homogenizer. Immediately the thought occurred to me that this should prove a 
valuable aid in the manufacture of emulsions, because the preparation of mayon- 
naise and similar food dressings are primarily problems of emulsification. I tried 
this in my laboratory for emulsions and ointments and found the homogenizer to be 
just the apparatus needed. I further found that these came in several sizes, some 
hand operated and others electrically operated, suited to the needs of almost any 
store. 

In the preparation of emulsions of the U. S. P. and N. F. type, my procedure 
first is to mix them in the electrical mixer, then to run them through the homogen- 
izer twice. This affords a freshly made emulsion—a quantity of 1000 cc. may be 
prepared in less than fifteen minutes and the product is far superior to those made 
by the continental method. Furthermore, one is relieved of the dread of having the 
mixture ‘“‘break.’’ The process is so simple and inexpensive that it may be adapted 
to almost any drug store. 

I believe that if the pharmacist will feature these freshly prepared and almost 
colloidal emulsions, which stand up much longer than the ordinary, and which may 
be popularly priced, he may build up an enviable prescription business among his 
doctors. Likewise it may be used effectively for over-the-counter preparations, 
cough remedies, lotions and cosmetic lotions, particularly. 

In the case of some ointments, such as that of crude coal tar, both the ma- 
terials and the mixer should be warmed. Once through the homogenizer, and you 
have a product that is far superior to that made by hand—perfectly mixed and em- 
bodying no small particles. 

I am offering these suggestions because they are particularly applicable to pres- 
ent-day pharmacy and because of the great necessity for improvement and for 
effecting medical economies. Apparatus of this kind places the pharmacist in a 
position where he need feel no inferior complex in competing with machine-made 
products on the market. 

Certainly all men interested in professional pharmacy will find time and be dis- 
posed to improve their products and methods of doing business. 
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DEPARTMENT. 


Each year the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy has been fortunate in ob- 
taining the services of some outstanding person in the field of education to address us on the occa- 
sion of our annual Association banquet. 

At the Dallas meeting last August we were privileged to hear President Harmon White 
Caldwell of the University of Georgia. The fact that a man of President Caldwell’s standing 
should have been interested enough in our Association and the work which we are doing, to travel 
many miles to speak to us, should prove a source of satisfaction and encouragement to all. 

President Caldwell’s address displays a keen insight and interest in the history and prob- 
lems of pharmacy and pharmaceutical education. The major portion of it is presented below for 
your study and enlightenment.—ERNEstT LITTLE. 


ADDRESS OF H. W. CALDWELL. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I count it a great honor and a great privilege to have the opportunity of meet- 
ing with you to-night, and I assure you that it is an equally great pleasure. 

When Dr. Wilson, the president of your Association, came to me some weeks 
ago and asked that I speak to you at this dinner, I at first declined the invitation. 
I felt that the subjects in which you would be interested, were subjects about which 
I knew very little. 

It was then that Dr. Wilson made what was to me a very comforting statement. 
He informed me that I wasn’t really expected to say much of anything to you. 
He assured me that he wasn’t asking me to come here for the purpose of instructing 
you, but rather that I might learn something myself. So, I am here for that pur- 
pose, and I assure you that I learned a great deal this afternoon. I sat for three 
hours and fifteen minutes through your discussions downstairs, and I found them 
very enlightening and very inspiring. 

The status of pharmaceutical education in most sections of the country was in 
a pitiable condition in 1900, at the time of the founding of this organization which 
has since come to be known as the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
That organization has rendered magnificent service, not only to the cause of phar- 
macy and pharmaceutical education, but to all persons who have dealings with 
pharmacists. 

The efforts of this Association in bringing about higher requirements for ad- 
mission to schools of pharmacy and a better quality of work within the schools 
themselves, merit the gratitude of every citizen of this country. 

Let me, as an outsider, as a member of another profession, congratulate you 
on the splendid work which you have done. I know something of the obstacles 
that you had to meet and the fact that you have met them and have come out vic- 
torious indicates the courage and determination with which you have gone into the 
fight. 

Only a few short years ago in Georgia the requirements for admission to the 
practice of pharmacy were astoundingly low. I have been told that many regis- 
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tered pharmacists did not possess even a grammar school education. Certainly, 
there was reason to question the thoroughness of their pharmaceutical training. 
By long and patient toil, Dr. Wilson has brought to the people of our state a new 
conception of the pharmacist, of his duties and of his opportunities. The doctrines 
which he preached spread slowly but ultimately they permeated the profession, and 
finally they became crystallized into law. 

It was in 1933 that the General Assembly of the State of Georgia passed a bill 
prescribing that each applicant for registration as a pharmacist should be a gradu- 
ate of a recognized school of pharmacy and, in addition, should have had twelve 
months of practical experience as an apprentice to a licensed pharmacist. 

This law, when it is made effective, will afford an assurance that those who en 
ter the profession in our state in the future will be qualified to discharge the duties 
which rest upon them. It is an assurance to our citizens that they will receive irc m 
pharmacists not only a more intelligent and a more competent service but a service 
much broader in its scope than that which they have received in the past. For this, 
the people of the state will ever be grateful to Dr. Wilson and to this Association 
which has given him the moral backing which he needed to make his crusade 
effective. 

This suggests one of the great values of this Association. As a national asso- 
ciation of teachers of pharmacy, its recommendations and requirements possess 
an authority which commands respect and obedience. With the backing of this 
Association, the fight of schools for improvement of local conditions becomes in- 
finitely easier. This organization has the power to impose its will on the schools of 
pharmacy of the country and, through them, to influence the whole profession of 
pharmacy. 

This fact means that you possess great opportunities. It also means that you 
have great responsibilities. In the exercise of the power which is yours, you must 
have vision and courage—vision to see ways in which pharmacy and the schools of 
pharmacy can be raised to even higher levels of professional attainment, and cour- 
age to do those things necessary to make these visions realities, even though it may 
mean a break with precedent and a departure from the beaten track. 

I do not wonder that you have been willing to put forth great efforts to bring 
your profession greater recognition. For of its history, its traditions, its contribu- 
tions to the service of humanity, you may well be proud. 


In the very dawn of history we find men performing the functions of pharma- 
cists, already at work. In ancient Egypt, Babylonia and in the Orient, the com- 
pounding of medicinal preparations was an activity to which many of the most 
learned and most skilled of men devoted their energies. 

To those of you who are familiar with the Old Testament, and I hope 
all of you are, we find constant references to apothecaries and to the work of 
apothecaries. 

The pharmacy of these early periods was, of course, different in many respects 
from the pharmacy of to-day, just as other professions of modern times differ from 
their counterparts of earlier ages. It was believed, in these early days, that the 
gods had transmitted to their priests knowledge of the herbs and medicinal plants 
and the properties of those plants in the curing of diseases. The art of healing was 
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taught in the Egyptian temples, according to the records as they come down to us, 
as early as 3000 B. C. 

It was but natural, that among the ignorant, the healing of diseases should 
become associated with magic, witchcraft and superstition. It was believed by 
some that diseases were caused by demons within the body of the sufferer, and that 
certain plants or herbs possessed the power to drive out these demons. The treat- 
ment was therefore accompanied by certain rites and ceremonies. 

Even in more recent centuries we find traces of the influence of these early 
practices. In the late Middle Ages, pills were believed to be more effective when 
given in odd numbers rather than in even numbers. A prescription of seven pills 
or seven doses of medicine was a particularly favorite one with apothecaries and 
medical men because of the supposedly sacred and mystical character of the 
number 7. 

But as crude and as unintelligent as were some of the beliefs and practices of 
early pharmacists, they were not more so than were the beliefs and practices of 
members of other professions. The foundation was being laid not only for the de- 
velopment of pharmacy but for all the sciences which contribute to it. Indeed, 
the men who were doing the work of the pharmacist in those early days sponsored 
the development of these related sciences. 

The cultivation and study of medicinal plants in the gardens of the medieval 
monasteries was the very beginning of the modern science of botany. Modern 
science owes much to the apothecaries of old, a fact which is too frequently forgot- 
ten, perhaps because the work which we now regard as properly within the field of 
the pharmacist was frequently done by persons who bore other titles. 

The thing which so long retarded the development of pharmacy, medicine and 
the other sciences, was the inclination of earlier generations to refrain from ex- 
perimentation and thinking but rather to follow precedent—to accept without 
question whatever had already been said or written about a particular subject. 
They sought to solve their scientific problems by resorting to authority, by argu- 
ments and by dialectics. 

Galileo's claim that he had discovered spots on the sun was ridiculed because 
those who had looked into the books could find no mention of sun spots. What was 
true of the perpetuation of errors in the field of the physical sciences, was also true 
in the field of the biological sciences and in the field of pharmacy. 

With the growth of learning and with the stimulation of intellectual activities 
which followed the Renaissance, there came gradually an inquiring turn of mind 
which questioned all things, which sought the meaning of all things and which was 
determined to get down to the bedrock of truth. 

This new approach to the problems of the day was responsible for the breaking 
of the shackles of ignorance and superstition, for a turning away from the blind 
and unquestioning worship of tradition and precedent. All branches of learning 
felt the effect of this new force, and none was more profoundly influenced by it than 
was science in all of its different fields. 

The day of the development of pharmacy on a truly scientific basis had dawned, 
and what has happened during the centuries since that time is a familiar story to 
us. The work of the pharmacist has been revolutionized, and it has become in- 
finitely more valuable and serviceable to society. The value of the contributions 
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of the research workers in this field to the welfare of humanity cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The State of Georgia claims the distinction of giving to the world one worker 
in this field whose discovery has placed him in the ranks of the great benefactors of 
mankind. Years ago, in the year 1842, if I remember correctly, a young Georgia 
physician by the name of Crawford W. Long discovered the anesthetic properties 
of ether. This discovery has done more than any other discovery of mankind to 
banish from the world the specter of pain and suffering. Many monuments have 
been erected to the memory of this man who found how a single drug might be used 
to alleviate the pain of his fellow-men. 

To-day there stands in Statuary Hall in the National Capitol, a statue of 
Crawford W. Long, along with that of his room-mate at the University of Georgia, 
Alexander H. Stephens, who was at one time Vice-President of the Southern Con- 
federacy. No son of Georgia is more loved, honored and respected than Long. 

This is only a single example of the sort of reward that comes to one who serves 
mankind nobly. Much has been done toward increasing our knowledge in the field 
of pharmacy, but much remains to be done. As long as sickness and discuse are 
in the world, there is work for the members of this profession, work that challenges 
the very best and the highest that there is in us. 

The work of a pharmacist, if it be done properly, requires genuine ability and 
a thorough scientific training. A pharmacist must be a scientist, of course, but he 
must be more than that; he must be a scientist inspired by an earnest desire to use 
his ability and his training for helping his fellow-man. He must, in a word, be 
inspired by the ideal of service. 

This is a thing which distinguishes the work of the pharmacist and other pro- 
fessional men from the work of the mere expert or technician. It is not likely that a 
pharmacist will ever receive for his services the compensation which he might re- 
ceive in other lines of endeavor. But there is a compensation that is not of a 
pecuniary sort, a compensation that may be infinitely more satisfying to one who 
loves his fellow-man, and that is the inward satisfaction that comes from doing 
something for somebody else. 

If a man is so constituted that he counts as naught such a reward as this, then 
he does not belong in any profession. Here is a great task for the professional 
schools of America to instil into their students the ideals and spirit of the profes- 
sions they teach and to withhold their stamp of approval from those students who 
do not respond to such teachings. 

It cannot be denied that the public frequently thinks of a pharmacist as merely 
a proprietor of a particular sort of store. It must be confessed that there is some 
justification for such an opinion. We should not blame the public, however. We 
must blame the pharmacists who have conducted their establishments in accord- 
ance with the standards of the market-place. Perhaps we should go back a step 
further and lay the blame at the door of those schools whose teachings dealt only 
with the technical and commercial aspects of pharmacy. 

In recent years much has been done to correct this situation. The poorer 
schools have been unable to meet the standards set up by this Association. Their 
importance has waned, and the field of pharmaceutical education has come to be 
dominated by the publicly supported institutions of learning and by privately en- 
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dowed institutions. These institutions have shifted the emphasis to the service 
phase of pharmaceutical work, to the professional as distinguished from the merely 
occupational. They are turning out men who are not mere technicians but men 
who are versed in the history and the ideals of their profession, and men who have a 
deep comprehension of the problems of their profession. 

The surest way to get pharmacy on a really professional basis in the minds of the 
public is to divorce it from the commercial atmosphere in which it has so long moved 
and had its being. 

In 1558 an English doctor by the name of William Boleyn laid down some good 
rules for the practice of pharmacy, and one was that the pharmacist should meddle 
only in his own vocation. 

It seems to me, also, that pharmacy is a profession which cannot be practiced 
by corporate or non-professional agencies any more satisfactorily than law can be 
so practiced. The obligations of a pharmacist should apply to the public which he 
serves, rather than to acorporate employer. The chain drug store idea is one which 
is particularly foreign to the conception that a licensed druggist or pharmacist is a 
professional man owing certain duties directly to those with whom he deals. 

The future of the profession of pharmacy is brighter to-day than it has ever 
been before. With so many young men going into the profession, not only with the 
best scientific and technical training, but also with that liberal education which will 
enable them to appreciate the social obligations which rest upon them and the op- 
portunities for service which are theirs, we may expect some desirable things to 
happen. It seems very likely that the work of the pharmacist will come to occupy 
that position of outstanding importance in the life of the American people which it 
should occupy. Pharmacy, however, should not be the whole life, even of the 
pharmacist. 

Emerson once lamented the fact that our schools were prone to offer courses 
of training that produced scholars. His thought was that the first object of all 
training should be to produce men; then there would be man the scholar, man the 
lawyer or man the pharmacist. There is a difference between a mere pharmacist 
and a man who is a pharmacist, and it is a difference which our schools should con- 
stantly bear in mind. 

We must in some manner impress upon our students the fact that character is 
the basis of all worth-while achievement, and we should not let them lose sight of 
another fact, and that is that, however important the work of their profession may 
be in the scheme of things, it is, after all, only one phase of the work of the world. 
Because a man is so much closer to his own work, it is likely to loom larger in his 
eyes than the work which others are doing. Sometimes it may assume such large 
proportions that it will cut off his vision of everything else. 

The educated man must strive always to see things in their true perspective. 
He must not forget that all phases of the world’s work may be, in the final analysis, 
equally important. The common, ultimate goal of all is the building of a finer 
civilization, a civilization in which the reasonable needs of all may be provided for, 
and in which each individual may find for himself a measure of happiness and 
contentment. 

Professional men are peculiarly responsible for their particular part of the work 
that must be done to create this better civilization. They must do that well, but 
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they must also coéperate with workers in other fields so that, through the united 
efforts of all, we as a people may come to the attainment of our common aspirations. 





WHAT TYPE OF PRESCRIPTION AND HOW MANY TO BE GIVEN AT 
BOARD OF PHARMACY PRACTICAL EXAMINATION.* 


BY J. LEON LASCOFF.! 


Some time ago the question arose to define Practical Experience in a drug store. 
This is a difficult task, as conditions in Pharmacy are different from what they were 
thirty or forty years ago. At that time the drug store was essentially a place 
where prescriptions were filled. Usually the pharmacist manufactured his own 
galenicals and did not purchase his Dobell’s Solution or Lime Tablets from the 
manufacturer. It was, therefore, relatively simple for a pharmacist to receive a 
good training. 

Now, however, when an unlicensed man is employed in a chain store or in a 
merchandising store, his experience consists of being behind the soda fountain, sell- 
ing books and many other duties which have nothing to do with the practical ex- 
perience necessary for the pharmacist. 

We were forced to accept this candidate’s experience as the necessary require- 
ment to take the licensing examination. 

As Secretary Mather, of the New York State Board, said: 


“It appears advisable to require a period of experience subsequent to graduation from col- 
lege, and such experience should be obtained in a registered pharmacy where at least fifty per cent 
of the gross business is comprised of the manufacture and sale of drugs and medicines.” 


Two years ago, the following law was passed at the suggestion of the writer: 


Pharmaceutical Experience.—All registered apprentices shall be required to learn: 
1. The proper care of stock and store arrangement. 


2. To manufacture U. S. P. and N. F. preparations under the supervision of a licensed 


pharmacist or druggist. 

3. To compound prescriptions under the supervision of a licensed pharmacist or druggist. 

4. The preservation of drugs. 

5. The handling, compounding and dispensing of drugs, chemicals, medicines, poisons 
and galenicals under the supervision of a licensed pharmacist or druggist in a registered pharmacy 
or drug store. 

6. The handling of prescription apparatus and laboratory equipment. No employer 
shall give an affidavit for actual pharmaceutical experience to any applicant for examination in 
pharmacy unless such applicant shall have served an actual apprenticeship of which the major 
portion shall have been devoted to the manufacturing, compounding and dispensing of drugs, 
chemicals, medicines and prescriptions and poisons, under proper supervision. 

Pharmaceutical experience will not be considered acceptable for admission to the licensing 
examination unless the evidence thereof shows that the applicant has met the requirements of 
this section. 


Usually, immediately after graduation, the candidate takes his Theoretical 
Examination, with which he generally has little difficulty. The subjects are still 
fresh in his mind. In the Practical Examination, however, it is not merely a ques- 
tion of memory, it is a question of experience. 





* Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 
1 Examiner, New York State Board of Pharmacy. 
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Some states, in giving practical examinations, present three prescriptions to be 
compounded; others give five prescriptions. In New York State, seven hours is 
devoted to the Practical Examination, which includes manufacturing U. S. P. and 
N. F. preparations, testing chemicals for impurities, identifying crude drugs, 
chemicals and galenicals and compounding six prescriptions. 

Of course, the number of prescriptions given is not important. What is more 
important is the type of prescription given. 

It is quite difficult to test a candidate fairly in three or even five hours. 

As Dr. R. L. Swain mentioned at the meeting of District No. 2 in Atlantic 
City, March 9th of this year: 

“‘As I recall, and I don’t want to be held to strict accuracy quoting Dean Kremers, because 
it is three or four years ago, but as I recall, it was his thought that the boards should be willing to 
grant a great deal of weight to the degree conferred by a recognized school and that the boards 
should consider the advisability of discontinuing written examinations, but devote an entire week— 
I recall that definitely in his remarks—to devote an entire week to a practical pharmacy examina- 
tion. The preparations and prescriptions to be so worked out as to test the applicant’s ability to 
apply chemistry, to test the candidate’s ability to actually apply the principles of theoretical 
pharmacy, if you want to use that term. And that the prescriptions be worked out so as to include 
all kinds of compatibilities, chemical, physical and physiological. Or, in other words, his thought 
was that if we were to devote that much time to a carefully worked out practical pharmacy ex- 
amination, we could serve by means of that practical pharmacy examination to ascertain what 
might not be ascertained as well by written examinations.”’ 


Of course, we do not have to go to the extreme of having Practical Examination 
for five days. In my opinion, two days would be sufficient. 

The first day could be devoted to manufacturing the official preparations from 
the U.S. P. and N. F. (including ampuls), testing chemicals for impurities, identify- 
ing crude drugs, chemicals and galenicals. Instead of two or three preparations 
being manufactured, we could have four or five. 

The second day should be devoted to an oral examination and to compound- 
ing prescriptions which might include the following types: 


Mixtures Pills Wafers 
Emulsions Ointments Suppositories 
Capsules Lotions Bougies 
Powder Collyriums Tablets 


The examination could consist of ten prescriptions from which any of the above 
types may be chosen. Directions to be given in Latin for translating into English. 
Pharmaceutical calculations to be made by the candidate in reference to the 
prescriptions. 

After a candidate has passed such examinations, including the oral, he will be 
well qualified to take charge of any Pharmacy. In fact, he will be more particular 
as to the kind of employment he is offered when applying for a position. He will 
refuse any minor position, such as errand boy or soda fountain clerk. 

The finished preparation should be tested by the chemist and should not be 
judged on its physical appearance. 





The Pharmacist should keep his pharmacy clean, neat and sanitary in all its departments 
and should be well supplied with accurate measuring and weighing devices and other suitable 
apparatus for the proper performance of his professional duties.—Copr or Ernics, A. Pu. A. 
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DISCOVERING PHARMACY THROUGH HISTORY.* 
BY C. O. LEE.! 


In the preface to ‘“‘The Rédle of the Scientific Societies in the Seventeenth 
Century,’’ by Ornstein (1), the statement is made that historians have neglected to 
include the history of science in their works. Furthermore, the facts of the history 
of science will be taken up by the writers of general history only in so far as the 
latter are interested in both the facts of history and of science. It is also suggested 
that the history of science may be too technical for the history student and too 
bookish for the man of the laboratory. These ideas were expressed more than two 
decades ago and the truth of either of them is greatly to be regretted. 

The achievements of our present scientific age have a thrilling historic back- 
ground, which scientists may know in part, but which is not generally familiar to the 
writers of history, and the laity. 

The history of pharmacy is the history of science, or perhaps several sciences. 
In 1914 Alpers said ‘‘Pharmacy needs the guide of historical knowledge more than 
any other profession because it is composed of parts of many sciences’’ (2). 

We still speak of pharmacy as a science and an art. The professional aspects 
of pharmacy are, however, all but submerged, in the eyes of the public, by devious 
commercial trappings. Nevertheless, people of all walks of life still turn to the 
pharmacist for expert service as pertains to medicines and related necessities. 
Pharmacy touches intimately more persons than any other profession and has an 
enviable opportunity to acquaint an interested public with its history, science and 
training. We are professionally timid and hide all these things under a bushel and, 
in turn, boast of cut prices and increased volume. 

I need not remind you of a situation which you know all too well. I should not 
be so bold as to write upon this subject, or appear before you, if I did not have the 
faith to believe that the situation can be improved. 


PROFESSIONALLY MINDED. 


We need first of all to become thoroughly professionally minded. This will be 
accomplished, in part at least, by becoming imbued with the idea that the lessons of 
pharmaceutical history, and its traditions, are of value. With a true historical 
picture of our profession at hand we should be able to go forward with intelligence, 
interest and enthusiasm. 

In almost any field of research to-day the worker is expected to know, or at 
least find out, what is known and published upon the subject of his study. This 
principle is quite as applicable to professional understanding and progress. If we 
have not made adequate progress, it is quite likely that we can charge it to unscien 
tific methods of approach. It is perhaps truthfully unkind to say that most of us 
have spent years in the service of pharmacy, in school, in stores and in the class 
room, with scarcely more than an appreciation of the fact that pharmacy, as a pro- 
fession, has a history; its history is chiefly professional and scientific. The modern 
cut rate drug stores with their glaring neon signs and displays are subjects for his- 
torians to joke about but are not fit to be entered upon the annals of the ages. The 





* Section on Historical Interests, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 
1 Professor of Pharmacy, Purdue University. 
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scientific and professional progress of pharmacy will continue to be included in the 
records of history. We should clearly understand that these are the elements of any 
profession that make history. These are, moreover, the things we should strive to 
develop and promote. 


HISTORY OF PHARMACY COURSES. 


The Section on the History of Pharmacy of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION was organized more than thirty years ago. It has held one or two 
sessions at the annual meetings of the parent organization. About five hundred 
interesting titles have been presented, many of them read and discussed. The 
Section is never very largely attended. Only a limited number of the papers 
presented are ever printed. The Section continues to hold the interest of a number 
of persons but it has not gained much momentum through the years. 

During the life of this Section our schools of pharmacy have graduated thou- 
sands of pharmacists without any knowledge of the history of pharmacy. Only a 
few of them have ever become members of the AsSsSOcIATION and still fewer have 
ever attended one of the national meetings. It is very clear to me that we need to 
begin with our students. We should see to it that they have a point of view, a 
certain amount of knowledge, and a spirit of inquiry concerning the profession of 
their choice. Knowlton (3), in commenting upon the problems of the history 
teacher, says, ‘It then becomes the problem of the teacher of history to hold up life 
in the past before the young student in order that it may serve as a true reflector of 
life in the present.’’ We certainly should make use of the past in an effort to evalu- 
ate the present, and to plan for the future, in so far as is possible in pharmacy. 

The history of medicine is a subject about which many books and stories have 
been written in recent years. Chemistry, too, is being written up in many interest- 
ing ways. The laity reads these stories and is impressed with these important 
phases of science. Pharmacy should not be left out of this high tide of interest in 
stories of science and medicine. A century and more ago the pharmacist was the 
research man of hisage. His laboratory was often the center of important chemical 
discoveries. This was especially true in the days before laboratory instruction 
became a part of the college course. When Liebig’s pranks with explosives threat- 
ened the buildings of the homestead he was apprenticed to a pharmacist. The 
reason for this act on the part of Liebig’s father is not clear. I suspect, however, 
that the father thought the boy should have instruction in the mixing of dangerous 
chemicals and the most likely place for him to get it was in an apothecary. 

I am inclined to believe that we, as teachers of pharmacy, should take seriously 
to heart the teaching of the history of our profession. Every year we permit stu- 
dents to enroll in the university who fail and go back home, not because of a lack of 
brains, but because of a background which did not prepare them for the demands of 
a college experience. We are apt to be quite as guilty in failing to give our students 
the proper background for a successful professional career. I believe that a reason- 
able knowledge of the history of pharmacy has as much right to a place in this back- 
ground as a knowledge of chemistry, botany, pharmaceutical technique and other 
important curricular material. 

Mudge has written an interesting article upon the subject, “Humanizing 
History”’ (4). He says, ‘History is full of human-interest material.’’ Pharma- 
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ceutical history is certainly full of all sorts of human-interest stories. Students 
appreciate them and the laity is always interested. 

I should like to pledge the teachers of pharmacy to the task of making the 
courses in history of pharmacy bright spots in their curriculums. There is no set 
way to do this but it should be done—1it can be done. 
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JONS JACOB BERZELIUS.* 
(1779-1848.) 
BY LOUIS H. RODDIS. 


The biographies of those who have contributed to the advancement of the sci- 
ences of pharmacy and chemistry are of interest to every pharmacist for, as Goethe 
well said, “‘the history of a science is the science itself.’’ A brief chronology and a 
summary of the achievements of Jéns 
Jacob Berzelius is here given. Berzelius 
was like another even greater chemist and 
pharmacist, Scheele, also a Swede. 








1779, August 20th—Berzelius was born at 
Vafersunda, Sweden. His father was a 
teacher in Linképing 

1783—His father died and his mother’s second 
marriage soon ended in her death. The 
boy was brought up by his grandfather. 

1784—1796—Educated in the elementary schools 
and the gymnasium or high school at 
BIRTHPLACE JACOB BERZELIUS Linképing. He was much interested in 

natural science but did little in the classics, 
then so important a part of the curriculum, and apparently made no effort to obtain the 
favor of his teachers. As a result he received a certificate stating that he “justified only 
doubtful hopes.”’ 

1796—Entered the University of Upsala as a medical student. At first he did not do well, largely 
due to his neglect of certain academic formalities. One of his early instructors in chemistry 
then said he deserved to fail but that he would pass him if he did well in physics. He passed, 
though it is rather remarkable that one destined to be numbered among the world’s greatest 
chemists nearly failed in that subject in school. 

1802—-Graduated in medicine at Upsala. Afzelius, a nephew of Torald Bergman, the eminent 
Swedish mineralogist, was professor of Chemistry at the time and Ander Gustav Ekeberg, 
the discoverer of tantalum, was his assistant. 











* Section on Historical Interests, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 
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1803—-Appointed assistant professor of medicine, botany and pharmacy in the medical school in 
Stockholm. Earliest important chemical work that made him known was the study of the 
action of the galvanic current upon salts. His lectures were well illustrated by experiments 
and soon attracted attention and his fame as a teacher spread rapidly both in Sweden and 
abroad. Working with Hisinger, Berzelius in 1803 isolated the earth ceria in cerite. With 
iron, cerium forms a pyrophoric alloy which when struck emits showers of sparks, a prop- 
erty used in the manufacture of cigar lighters. It would make admirable material for the 
anvils of the “Anvil Chorus” of Il Trovatore. 

1806—Published one of the first books on biochemistry—‘‘Lessons in Animal Chemistry.” 

1807—Became a full professor. Began his studies for the determination of atomic weights. 

1808—Elected a member of the Stockholm Academy of Sciences. 

1810—Began the publication of his papers on atomic weights and the law of multiple proportions 
by which the composition of chemical compounds might be determined through a knowl- 
edge of their combining ratios. His paper was entitled ““An Attempt to Determine the 

















JACOB BERZELIUS. BERZELIUS’ BURIAL PLACE 


Definite and Simple Proportions in Which the Constituents of the Inorganic World Are 
Combined with Each Other.” The task of determining the combining weights of the ele- 
ments necessitated accurate quantitative analysis, and the work of Berzelius in determining 
the composition of more than 2000 chemical compounds with the utmost accuracy made 
him one of the pioneers and founders of quantitative analysis. This branch of analytical 
chemistry was in an infant state at the time of Berzelius, who had only laboratory facilities 
which were not much above those afforded by an ordinary kitchen. Pure reagents were 
not then readily obtainable, but had to be made and standardized by the analyst, who in 
addition had to devise and map out his procedure as well. Only a chemist of the stature of 
Berzelius could have successfully accomplished such a work. Yet his results were so accu- 
rate that but few have been disproved. As an example of his results there is given here the 
atomic weights of a few of the elements as published by Berzelius in 1826 and compared 
with the findings of the International Commission on Atomic Weights in 1917, the latter 
having all the facilities and background of modern chemistry at its command: 
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Atomic Weight. 


Element. Berzelius in 1826. International Commission (1917). 
Pb 207.12 207.20 
Cl 35.41 35.46 
K 39.19 39.10 
Ss 32.18 32.06 
Ag 108.12 107.88 
N 14.05 14.01 


1814—Published his memoir on the ‘Theory of Chemical Proportions and the Chemical Action of 
Electricity.’’ This was the theory that atoms are electrically charged, some with negative 
and some with positive charges and compounds are made up of electrically opposite sub- 
stances. By his extension of the idea to organic chemistry, of the conception of a group of 
atoms positively or negatively charged and acting as a single atom, he became one of the 
founders of the radicle theory. 

1815—Made professor of chemistry at the now famous but then newly founded Medico-Surgical 
Institute of Stockholm. 

1818—Announced the discovery of the important rare element selenium, which, because of its 
properties, may well be called the “magic metal.’”” The metallic form conducts electricity 
in proportion to the amount of light falling upon it. In the dark it is a non-conductor 
The marvels of the photoelectric cell, the possibilities of employment of which are almost 
unbelievable, and the modern sound film, phototelegraphy, the so-called “‘wire-photo”’ of 
our newspapers, and television, depend largely on this metal. The discovery of selenium 
was announced by Berzelius in the Annales de Chimie et de Physique. 

In the same year he published the first edition of his Lehrbuch der Chemie which 
went through five editions and was translated into several languages. In this year, too, he 
was made perpetual secretary of the Stockholm Academy of Sciences. 

1818—Ennobled by King Charles XIV and decorated with the celebrated order of the Polar Star, an 
order which Linnzus was the first famous man of science to receive. 

1820—Published guide for the use of the blowpipe, containing the numerous improvements made 
by him in the technique of blowpipe analysis. 

1821—Began the publication of a celebrated ‘““Yearbook,”’ an annual report on the progress of 
physics and chemistry and of which twenty-seven annual volumes were published (1821 
1848). In them and in other publications he did important service to chemistry by fur 
thering the establishment of the convenient system of chemical nomenclature used to-day, 
that is, by utilizing the initial letters of the Latin (in a few cases, Greek) names of the ele- 
ments and then attaching to the letters a numerical subscription showing the number of 
atoms in the compound. 

1823—Isolated amorphous silicon. 

1824—Isolated impure zirconium. 

1825—Prepared impure amorphous titanium. 

1828—Separated,thoria from thorite. Madame Curie discovered in 1898 that thorium is radioac- 
tive. Other investigators have shown it to be the parent of a whole series of radioactive 
elements and it was the discovery of mesothorium by Hahn in 1907 that led to the theory of 
radioactive isotopes for which Frederick Soddy, the English chemist, received the Nobel 
prize. 

1835—Married Betty Poppius, daughter of a state councilor. As Berzelius entered his bride’s 
home just before the wedding ceremony, his father-in-law handed him a letter saying that 
King Charles John of Sweden wished to honor him on his wedding day and desired that the 
letter be read aloud. The letter conferred upon Berzelius the title of Baron, in recognition 
of his distinguished service to science and to Sweden. 

Though the bride was more than thirty years younger than the bridegroom, and 
Berzelius was fifty-six years of age when married, the marriage proved to be a very happy 
and successful one. In a letter dated January 29, 1836, addressed to Wohler, Berzelius 
says, “I have now been a benedict for six weeks. I have learned to know a side of life of 
which I formerly had a false conception or none at all.” 

Teaching, the publication of his great yearbook of physics and chemistry, and the re- 
vision of his textbook occupied Berzelius’ later years. 
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1848—He died on August 7th, and is buried in Solna churchyard beside his wife who long outlived 
him. 


The achievements of Berzelius may be summarized thus: 


Calculation of atomic weights. 

Establishment of present system of chemical nomenclature. 

Discovered or produced in nearly pure form the elements ceria, selenium, tellurium, 
silicon, thorium, titanium, zirconium and molybdenum. 


l. 
9 
] 
o. 


4. One of the founders of quantitative analysis. 


5. Greatly extended and improved blowpipe analysis. 

6. His inspiration as a teacher was felt by many famous pupils and did much to extend and 
popularize the science during the 19th century. Among his pupils were such men as Wohler, 
famous for his synthesis of urea and research on beryllium, vanadium and aluminum, Heinrich and 
Gustave Rose, Mosander and Sefstrom. 

7. Publisher of one of the first books on biochemistry. 


8. His textbook of chemistry and his yearbooks contributed much to the advancement of 
science. 


9. His uprightness and integrity in personal and scientific matters are a noble example to 
us all 


The two basic sciences of pharmacy are chemistry and botany. All other sci- 
ences render assistance but these two are fundamental and essential. Of chemis- 
try, Berzelius—as were so many other pharmacists and physicians—was one of the 
founders. Every drug store in the land, those on the streets here in this pleasant 
Texas city, owe a debt to this great chemist from the far northern land of Sweden. 


CHUCK WAGON THERAPY.* 


BEING SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL, MEDICAL AND 
DENTAL ASPECTS OF CATTLE-TRAILING Days IN TEXAS AND THE GREAT 
SOUTHWEST. 


BY WALTER H. COUSINS. 


Upon being asked to produce a paper for the Section on Historical Interests by 
Chairman Loyd Harris of Oklahoma University, we have decided to record our per- 
sonal recollections of some of the alieged medicinal materials used in the range 
country and on the cattle trails. We are sure that the therapeutics of the cattle 
trails is a subject about which the average pharmacist of to-day knows little. In 
speaking of trailing cattle, we are speaking of a vocation that employed most of the 
men over fifteen years old in Texas in the 80’s and 90’s. A chuck wagon drawn by 
four big mules, loaded with the necessities of life, such as beds, groceries and equip- 
ment, followed by twenty men, and a hundred and fifty saddle horses behind a herd 
of beef steers worth thousands of dollars when delivered at the railroad, was not an 
uncommon sight in Texas in those days. The trailing of beef cattle was the great- 
est industry in Texas and the Southwest at that time. Begging pardon for personal 
reference, we wish to say that we first saw the light at the edge of the old Chism 
trail which has been immortalized in prose and song, and which reached from 
Brownsville, Texas, the most southwesterly point in the United States, to Abilene, 
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Kansas, the terminus of the railroad at that time. As a child we saw countless 
thousands of long horned steers driven over this trail to be shipped from Abilene and 
Dodge City. We learned profanity at the age of seven while herding our mother’s 
milk cows to keep them out of these trail herds. Joking cowboys threatened to 
drive off our milk cows; it was then that our refusal was dressed up in adjectives 
that were really sulphurous. There was a time when the chuck wagon was the 
transitory home of most of the men in Texas. In those days large herds were 
trailed to the terminus of the railroad. Some herds were trailed from Texas to 
Montana, a distance of more than 2000 miles. This was a long drive, since herds 
move from ten to fifteen miles a day. These statements may seem a far cry from 
pharmacy as it is known to-day, but there was what we are pleased to denominate 
“Chuck Wagon Therapy” in those 
days. If there had been a chuck 
wagon pharmacopeeia, it would prob- 
ably have contained less than a half 
dozen items. The lack of medicinal 
agents was not a matter of stinginess, 
but rather a matter of ignorance. 
The only reason a chuck wagon was 
not equipped with a regular dis- 
pensary was because the owners did 
not know of the existence of many 
remedies that would have been useful 
to them. 

When a trail herd was gathered 
for the drive to a shipping point, it 
meant months on the trail, and the 
chuck wagon was equipped with 
everything medicinal that the owners 
knew about. These men lived in the 
world of cattle, and knew little else. 
A popular remedy for all external 
ailments was coal oil. For cuts, 

WALTER H. COUSINS, bruises, burns and what have you, it 

on “No More.” was used for both men and horses. 

In most chuck wagons there was a 

can of turpentine, a bottle of paregoric, a bottle of camphor spirit, a jar 
of Epsom salts, and some chuck wagons also carried a jug of whisky. 
The latter was thought to be a specific for snake bite. However, the presence of a 
jug of whisky in a chuck wagon was the prolific source of so many imaginary snakes 
that many trail bosses refused to carry it. We do not remember ever having seen 
potassium permanganate or ammonia in a chuck wagon medicine chest, although 
these would have been valuable, because much of the cattle country was infested 
with rattlesnakes and the silent but deadly copperhead, to say nothing of tarantulas, 
centipedes and the Black Dodger spider which we believe is now called the Black 
Widow spider. Men slept in bed rolls under water-proof tarpaulins. In the rattle- 
snake country beds were encircled by a hair rope; these ropes were plaited from 
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horse hair. The rope was pressed close to the ground and made a complete circle. 
The rope had to touch the ground at all points so that insects could not crawl under 
it. Experienced range men believed that no insect that crawls would cross a hair 
rope. We cannot vouch for the truth of this statement, but we have been told that 
a snake completely encircled by a hair rope would remain inside and starve before it 
would cross the rope. 

Cowboys had the least medical attention of any craft of men that ever lived. 
They were for the most part hundreds of miles from a hospital or a physician, and 
crude were many of the remedies they used. Whether these remedies were effica- 
cious or not, nobody will ever know. The tenderfoot who came into a cow camp 
was advised to shut his eyes when drinking out of a water hole. This precaution 
was suggested because there was probably a dead cow in the other end of the hole. 
Much of the water on some of the trails necessitated an occasional dose of pare- 
goric, and especially is this true of the Haystack Mountain country in Western 
Oklahoma. However, we never heard of a paregoric addict among trail drivers. 

The cook with a trail outfit was usually the nearest thing to a physician or phar- 
macist that could be found in the cattle country, and some of these men were fair 
diagnosticians of the simpler ailments. There were many miles of the trail through 
Western Oklahoma in the late 90’s where nothing but strong gyp and alkali water 
was to be had. The chuck wagons carried all the water possible when going into 
this section, but no wagon could carry enough water to cross it, and dysentery was 
a universal complaint. 

We recall a chuck wagon cook who always carried green willow poles in his 
wagon; when occasion demanded he burned these into charcoal, ground it in his 
coffee mill and poured it down the sick cowboys witha tablespoon. The dosage of 
this crude pharmaceutical was all you could swallow before you choked down, and 
if you have never been sick on alkali water, we wish to say it was about the sweetest 
relief that ever came to a human being. Another great favorite for external use 
was axle grease. We believe this corresponds in a measure to the cup grease of to- 
day. It was made for the lubrication of the axles of vehicles, and was probably a 
crude petroleum jelly which had an odor that was not unpleasant. It was without 
doubt one of the best antiseptics to be had. It was used alike on men and horses 
for cuts, bruises, rope burns and saddle sores. A trail outfit might start out short 
on groceries, but no trail outfit would start anywhere without a plenteous supply of 
axle grease. Minor cuts were dabbed in the dust to stop the blood flow, and then 
smeared with axle grease and were never washed because the medical authorities 
of the cattle trails said that water was “‘pizen’’ to a fresh wound. They of course 
did not know of the existence of alcohol, mercury bichloride or other antiseptics 
which might have been used. In event of a dislocated shoulder, a cowboy placed 
his booted heel in the armpit of the sufferer and pulled on the arm until it popped. 
If there were three men along, one squeezed the joint while the other pulled the arm. 
Broken bones were about the only ailment completely beyond the surgical ability of 
the trail cook. When a leg or arm was broken, and this happened sometimes, be- 
cause the horses they rode would not have fitted into a Madison Square horse show, 
the victim had to be hauled to a physician, and it sometimes took days to reach a 
physician. 

Heroic treatment was sometimes self-administered in emergencies. We recall 
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a young man who had a habit of picking up rattlesnakes by the tail and popping 
their heads off, as though the snake were a whip. One day he picked up a rattler 
by the wrong end, and as a result, he found both fangs of a diamond back rattle- 
snake sticking in his thumb. He very promptly laid his thumb on a wagon tongue 
and severed it with an axe. He did not suffer from the venom and suffered very 
little from the treatment. After fine dirt had stopped the blood flow, he anointed 
the injured member with axle grease, mounted his horse and rode away. This man 
is still living in Texas, and his only comment on the incident is that he will not 
bother snakes any more until that thumb grows back toits normal length. This hap- 
pened nearly 40 years ago, and as yet the thumb has not started to grow. 

Probably the least enjoyable ailment to be imagined on the cattle trails is 
toothache. We recall having had an aching molar that hurt so badly we were 
afraid we were going to pass away from sheer throbbing pain. Hot water, cold 
water, hot salt were tried without making a dent in the agony we were suffering. 
To add insult to injury, after our jaw had swelled until it resembled nothing quite 
so much as the jowl of a Poland China hog, we were nicknamed “‘Cheeky.”’ After 
a few days we passed near a general store; we left the herd to go to this store and see 
if we could find anything that would alleviate the hellish agony that we were suffer- 
ing day and night. The proprietor was a frowsy-looking individual with beard six 
weeks old and a shirt that was older, who spat a cud of eating tobacco over in the 
corner of the grocery department and said, ‘“‘Pard, I ain’t got no toothache medi- 
cine, but I can pull ’er out for you.’’ We hitched our horse to the rack and went 
in. We knew he could not do anything to that tooth that would make it hurt any 
worse than it was hurting already. After rummaging around the back room among 
mouse traps, measuring pots and cheese knives, he emerged with a pair of rusty 
forceps. We could not tell whether they were dental forceps or were to be used in 
shoeing horses. We were asked to spot the tooth that was making the trouble; we 
placed the finger on it, he inserted the rusty pliers and the next thing we remember 
he was dragging us around among the bacon boxes and syrup barrels. We saw 
stars in innumerable numbers and colors; finally we got one leg and one arm around 
a substantial looking post; it was then that the forceps broke and we came down 
with a dul] thud more dead than alive. We paid him a dollar, not for professional 
service, but for manual labor, mounted our horse and went back to the herd. 
Strange to relate, the tooth quit aching and never ached again. This must have 
been suggestive therapeutics. 

There were a number of medicinal plants that grew in the cattle ranges. One 
that was extensively used was the wild thyme, commonly called horse mint in the 
cattle country. The leaves and flowers of this plant, after being bruised in the 
hands, were used as an inhalant in head colds and hay fever. The plant could only 
be had during the Spring and Summer when green; the dried plant lost its thymol 
and its odor. As we recall it, the use of this plant was as effective as the inhalants 
and nose drops of to-day. Another plant which was extensively used was the 
balmony weed, which was made into an infusion or tea. Balmony wasa purgative 
of no uncertain action; in fact, as a purgative, it was jocularly claimed that balmony 
tea would move a drift in the Cimarron river. Asa youngster we dreaded this dose 
more than any ever administered by a pioneer mother. Balmony grew in great 
profusion in Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico. As we remember it, the tea was 
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made from the green herb. There was the loco plant which was the curse of the 
range country. So far as we know this plant has never been classified botanically. 
We have heard it called “‘Horse Cocaine,”’ because the effect it had on a horse is 
similar to the effect that cocaine has on a human being. A normal healthy horse 
would not eat loco, but a poor or hungry horse would eat it and would walk himself 
to death looking for it, thus becoming a derelict of the plains; he never cared for 
grass any more. A locoed horse was worthless and was usually shot to put him out 
of his misery. Loco leaves were recommended for bone felons; the green leaves 
was wrapped around the felon and were supposed to relicve the pain. While we 
know now that the only relief for a felon is to get the pus from under the periosteus, 
we did not know it then. The leaves of the Jimson weed were recommended for 
boils; poultices were made of them with which to cover the boil. If there was any 
effect from these leaves, we believe it was mental. However, we think suggestive 
therapeutics ran rampant around chuck wagons, and relief from many ailments 
was imaginary; either the ailment was imaginary, or the relief was imaginary. 

Last, but not least, is the great pharmaceutical that has produced a hundred 
ills for every one it cured. We refer to the well-known ‘“‘spiritus frumenti” known 
in the range country as ‘‘forty rod,’’ which came in gallon jugs, with its use barred 
by all well-regulated cattle outfits until after everything in the nature of work was 
attended to, the cattle sold and counted and the saddle horses placed in a well- 
fenced pasture until the treatment was over. The duration for the completion of 
this treatment depended entirely on how long the patient’s money lasted. There 
were dispensaries in both Abilene and Dodge City that drew seven different grades 
of spiritus frumenti out of the same barrel. The physiological effect of this pharma- 
ceutical on which so many cowboys did personal research work, using themselves 
for clinical material, was rarely the same on any two patients. One man would 
down a few gulps of it and start in to paint the town a deep crimson; another 
would decide to sing, and the song was nearly always about Mother. These 
Mother songs were sometimes sung in places where the mother of a coyote would be 
ashamed to go looking fora son. It made some men laugh, while it made others 
cry; some wanted to cuss the government, while others looked for a flag to salute. 
It made some of them seek the painted smiles of the scarlet sisterhood, while others 
went home with the Salvation Army. However, it was generally conceded by most 
of the men of the cattle trails that whisky was a specific for whatever ailed you. 
Three good-sized slugs of it made the Cimarron River look like a spring branch, and 
the patient could not tell whether an object was an Indian teepee or a mountain 
range. After the first few doses one man would try to adopt a papoose forty-nine 
years old, while another would go out and start a gun argument with the town 
marshal. For varied effects, we are ready to back the cattle-trail whisky of the 
90’s against every other recognized preparation of the Pharmacopeeia. 

In the laboratories of the Oklahoma University, we have watched the under- 
studies of Dean Johnson doing things to frogs with digitalis; we cannot help think- 
ing what would happen to any self-respecting frog that got as much as two drops of 
the product of the Bucket of Blood in Dodge City in the 90’s. For research on this 
item, the dean would probably have to discard frogs and use well-seasoned chuck 
wagon mules, which would be hazardous to the students, and probably to the 
mules. In those days, when the spree was over, if the patient had side-stepped 
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sixty minutes with Venus and six years with Mercury he still had jangled nerves and 
a headache that reached to his boot heels. There was no kindly sedative for the 
morning; ice water, sweet milk, an easy-going saddle horse and the western breeze 
were the universal prescription for the cold grey dawn of the morning after. There 
might have existed such as acetanilid and bromides, but if they existed in Dodge 
City nobody knew about it. The experienced two-handed drinker of those days 
was not blessed with barbituric acid derivatives with which to quiet his revolution- 
ary nerves so he could tell which was his right hand without throwing a rock. The 
blessed paraldehyde was probably known in those days, but was unknown to those 
cattle valets who needed it most. The great Southwest is now dotted with cities 
and towns, the dim trails have become ribbons of concrete. The fleet-footed Span- 
ish pony has been supplanted by the swiftly moving automobiles. Progress has 
brought the ends of the earth close together. The practice of the pharmacy has 
kept pace in the land of wide open spaces and to-day we thought that that great 
organization, the Mother of pharmacy in America, would like to know of the begin- 
ning of the art in Texas and the Great Southwest, where it had its real beginning in 
“Chuck Wagon Therapy.” 


A. PH. A. SECTION OF HOSPITAL PHARMACISTS. 


On motion of Roland T. Lakey the following resolution was adopted at the Dallas Meeting: 

WHEREAS, practically all medical graduates serve hospital internships and, WHEREAS, all! 
hospital apothecaries are in direct contact with both old and new members of their medical staffs, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that sub-sections composed exclusively of hospital apothecaries, 
professional pharmacists and pharmaceutical educators be established in all local AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION branches desiring them and 

Be It Resolved Further, that the President appoint a national committee to organize a 
systematic and uniform series of lectures and demonstrations on the new U. S. P. and N. F. for 
presentation to the medical staffs in each district for the purpose of better professional understand- 
ing and for developing greater professional interest. 





A NEW EDITION OF DRUG PLANT 
MAPS. 


A new edition of the N. W. D. A. medicinal 
plant map of the United States has been litho- 


28th to October Ist, and comprised addresses, 
reports and discussions on a great number of 
the problems before the industry to-day. 
Most of the meetings were held in the audi- 








graphed; this map is well adapted for use in 
drug-store window displays during Pharmacy 
Week. Retailers and others who cannot get a 
map from their wholesaler will be supplied 
direct from the AssOcIATION’s headquarters, 
230 West Forty-Second Street, New York 
City, upon remittance of fifty cents for each 
copy desired. 


N. W. D. A. CONVENTION. 


The business sessions of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association were held at its con- 
vention in White Sulphur Springs, September 


torium of the Greenbrier hotel. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION. 


The American Public Health. Association 
held its 65th annual meeting in New Orleans, 
October 20th-23rd. More than 100 separate 
scientific sessions were listed in the program. 
Advances in Public Health was the broad topic 
of one of the general sessions. Under the Social 
Security Section, a session was devoted to Ad- 
ministrative Practice and Property Manage- 
ment. 











THE EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
DALLAS, TEXAS, AUGUST 24-29, 1936 


ABSTRACTS OF THE MINUTES OF THE GENERAL SESSIONS. 


Sessions of the Eighty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION were held in Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Association Business is reported in the 
September JOURNAL, pages 798-829. The Resolutions are published in same issue, pages 829- 
832, and the names of the registrants on pages 832-834. 


First GENERAL SESSION. 


The First General Session of the Eighty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN PHaR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was called to order by President Patrick H. Costello in Adolphus Hotel, 
August 26th at 10:00 a.m. 

President Costello called on Secretary E. F. Kelly to read communications that had been 
received. They follow, in part: 

From North Dakota Pharmaceutical Association—‘‘We want to congratulate your Presi- 
dent, our own Pat Costello, for his sincere application in the performance of his duties as such. 
We deeply appreciate the honors you have bestowed upon him and sincerely hope you have in your 
presiding officer the next Lieutenant Governor of North Dakota.” 

A communication from Senator Sheppard was read in which he expressed regrets because of 
his absence and best wishes for a successful convention. 

Secretary John W. Dargavel, N. A. R. D., regretted his absence and extended greetings. 
He expressed appreciation of the N. A. R. D. for the assistance and coéperation of the A. Pu. A. 
during the past year and the former’s willingness to reciprocate. He closed in saying that by thus 
working together all pharmacists will be benefited and the position of organized pharmacy 
materially strengthened. 

Former Presidents James H. Beal, William B. Day and Charles H. LaWall regretted un- 
avoidable absence and sent greetings and congratulations. Mrs. LaWall joined the latter in 
congratulations on the Semicentennial of the National Formulary. 

The following message is from a former Honorary President: ‘“‘By way of greeting to 
my many friends at Dallas, I am taking the liberty to send a few words under the caption ‘A 
Sesquicentennial and a Challenge.’ That the annual meeting may prove profitable as well as 
pleasant to the members assembled and that it may mark another milestone in the advancement of 
American Pharmacy is the sincere wish of Edward Kremers.”” (Dr. Kremers’ paper will be printed 
elsewhere in this issue of the JoURNAL.) 

Greetings and congratulations came from abroad—Honorary Member, Herbert Skinner, 
who attended the Toronto Meeting, and Secretary Hill of the Scottish branch of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain conveyed good wishes. The latter has recently been honored by the King. 

A representative of the government of Puerto Rico sent the following: ‘“‘The government 
of Puerto Rico extends to you best wishes for a successful convention, and hopes that at some time 
your meeting can be held in this country.” 

A message came from Canada—the meeting of the Canadian Pharmaceutical Association 
at this time prevented the attendance of the usual delegation from Canada. 

Honorary member George Urdang, Germany, sent greetings, and Secretary Kelly said that 
a group of German pharmacists, who were visitors at the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY, in- 
cluded the president of their national association, and he had been asked to convey their greetings 
to the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

President Costello said that acknowledgment would be made of these communications; 
he stated that he had in hand two gavels—one, made from a newel post from the home of Dr. Craw- 
ford W. Long, and the other formerly belonged to the Honorable John Garner, when he presided 
over the House of Representatives. He used the latter so that it would have the tradition of hav- 
ing been used in Texas. 
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President Costello invited the former presidents of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION to seats on the platform. In order of seniority they were: E. G. Eberle, S. L. Hilton, 
T. J. Bradley, H. C. Christensen, Walter D. Adams, R. L. Swain, Robert P. Fischelis; the Presi- 
dent-Elect, George D. Beal, former Honorary President, Louis Emanuel, Dr. A. G. DuMez; 
Chairman Roy B. Cook, House of Delegates; Vice-Presidents F. A. Delgado and J. Lester Hay- 
man. The President then introduced Charles Ehlers, president of the N. A. R. D., who empha- 
sized the statements made by Secretary Dargavel and referred to the codperation in connection 
with Pharmacy Week by an increased contribution. He urged membership in both associations 
and extended greetings and invited the members to attend the N. A. R. D. Meeting in Pittsburgh. 
President Costello thanked the speaker and extended to him the privileges of the floor. 

The report of the House of Delegates was called for. Chairman Roy B. Cook read the 
report. 

REPORT OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 


The First Session of the House of Delegates was held on Tuesday afternoon, August 25th. 
The roll call showed that more than a quorum was present and the House was declared organized 
for business. The Vice-Chairman presided while the Chairman read his address which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resolution. The following committees were appointed: 

On Nominations, J. W. Slocum, Chairman, J. C. Krantz, Jr., A. O. Mickelsen, J. G. Beard, 
S. L. Hilton, H. C. Christensen, Ernest Little, J. L. Hayman and Walter Varnum. 

On Resolutions: R. L. Swain, Chairman, L. C. Lewis, F. A. Delgado, R. A. Lyman, C. H. 
Evans, B. B. Brown, M. N. Brakke, W. G. Crockett and C. J. Clayton. 

The annual reports of the Council, the treasurer and the secretary were accepted as read. 
The other items on the program were deferred until the Second Session and the First Session then 
adjourned. (Signed) Roy B. Coox. 

On motion of F. H. Freericks, seconded by W. J. Husa, it was voted to accept the report. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Second Vice-President J. Lester Hayman presided during the reading of President Cos- 
tello’s address. (The address is published in the September JouRNAL, pages 763-770.) 
Vice-President Hayman thanked the President, on behalf of the AssocraTIon, for his in- 
spiring address, for the excellent manner in which he had reviewed the work of the past year and 
for the wise suggestions for the future. Automatically, the address was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 
THE MEMORIAL HOUR. 


President Costello resumed the Chair and stated that there would be deviation from the 
printed program bringing to this session a part of the program that was scheduled for the Section 
on Historical Pharmacy—the Memorial Hour. He requested Chairman Heber W. Youngken to 
preside during this hour. 

Chairman Youngken stated that, as announced by President Costello, the Memorial Hour 
was planned by the officers of the Section on Historical Pharmacy for the afternoon’s session, but it 
was deemed more expedient to carry out the program during the General Session as a fitting 
tribute to the memory of the members and officers who have passed to their reward during the 
past year. Some of these have been outstanding leaders in the AsSOcIATION activities and bea- 
cons of light on the pathway of progress of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. He 
called on the Historian to read the roll of necrology.' 

He stated that the son, J. T. Lloyd, had asked him to say a few words on behalf of his 
father, our beloved member, J. U. Lloyd. He had consented to do this, not knowing that former 
President H. V. Arny, who was asked to prepare the remarks for this occasion, would send his 
report. He, therefore, would only speak a few words and ask that the remarks of Dr. Arny be 
read into the record of this meeting. 

“Those who have had the privilege of knowing John Uri Lloyd will remember him not only 
for his accomplishments in pharmacy and his contributions to science and literature, but as a man 
of great humanitarian spirit. He was famous for his discoveries and his wisdom is part of our 





1 Included, later, in the Historian’s report. 
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heritage. Our friend has now reached the unknown country, and to-day he knows the answers 
to the mystic questions he propounded many years ago in ‘Etidorhpa.’”’ 

Chairman Youngken stated that because of illness Former President Arny could not be 
present but that he had sent his tribute to the memory of John Uri Lloyd to Secretary Harris, 
who would read the Memorial. i 

The tributes were announced by Chairman Youngken and presented by the contributors 
to the Memorial Hour. 





SEVEN GLIMPSES OF JOHN Uri LLoyp. 
BY H. V. ARNY. 


During the past year there has departed from our midst the man who has been, to me, the 
outstanding man of American Pharmacy of the past fifty years. As scientist of international 
fame, as molder of medical opinion, as writer of fiction, as successful business man, as devoted 
follower of our mother, Pharmacy, as delightful friend, Dr. Lloyd stands, in my humble opinion, 
a unique exponent of all that is good in Pharmacy. 

To approach so great a man from the biographical standpoint is almost impossible. His 
many-sided personality would require the services of a dozen experts in as many lines of human 
endeavor. I therefore approach the task allotted to me in the form of seven personal glimpses of 
my great and good friend. 

The first contact I had with Dr. Lloyd was at the 1891 meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION which was held in New Orleans. It was my first A. Pu. A. meeting and all 
of us here present to-day remember the thrills that came to each of us at his first A. Pu. A. meeting. 
As the young chap just out of college sat in the convention hall of the Washington Artillery build- 
ing and noted the great, the near great and the future great who sat in that hall, this newly elected 
member from New Orleans was awed to hear discussions from Canning of Boston, Seabury, Main 
and Ramsperger of New York, Remington, Maisch and Trimble of Philadelphia, Dohme of Balti- 
more, Ebert, Oldberg and Hallberg of Chicago, Stevens of Ann Arbor, Whelpley and Alexander of 
St. Louis, Hurty of Indianapolis and scores of others whose names were already familiar to me. 
At the proper place upon the program, there stepped forward a small, alert, slender man who pro- 
ceeded to read his paper and to make demonstrations that were immediately recognized as the 
most important scientific contribution of the convention. Obviously the Ebert Prize of 1891 was 
awarded to Dr. Lloyd for his paper on alkaloidal assays; the second of the three Ebert Prize 
awards made to the pharmaceutical scientist of Cincinnati. The first award to Dr. Lloyd, that 
of 1882, was for a paper on ‘Precipitates in Fluidextracts,’’ which was one of a series of articles on 
adsorption which were acclaimed by the great physical chemist Ostwald, many years later, as 
basic pioneer work on the subject and was accorded (in 1920) the honor of reprinting in full trans- 
lation in the Kolloidchemische Bethefte. 

The interval 1897-1911, representing the years of my life in Ohio, brought me many 
glimpses of Dr. Lloyd. I shall never forget the day I spent with our friend in his factory and in the 
world-famous Lloyd Library. The good doctor explained to me with the quiet enthusiasm that 
was so characteristic of him, the Lloyd still and concentrator which operated upon the then novel 
principle of evaporation in a still body from the surface rather than from the bottom of the liquid. 
This apparatus was devised to assure a more perfect form of liquid extract of drugs, assuring a 
maximum degree of extraction with a minimum amount of menstruum and of heat. 

During that visit, I complimented him upon the success of his book, “‘Stringtown on the 
Pike,”’ and expressed surprise that a man so busy as he could find time to prepare a work of fiction 
of such merit as to become the “‘best seller’ of that year. He turned to me with that characteristic 
admonishing and jesting shake of his forefinger and said: ‘‘Young man, you would find little dif- 
ficulty in writing the equivalent of a printed page in one day?’’ Of course my answer was in the 
affirmative. ‘‘Then,” he retorted, “there are 365 days in the year and 365 pages make a large book.” 

Another glimpse I had of Professor Lloyd was at the Indianapolis meeting of 1916, when he 
invited a small group of scientific friends up to his room to demonstrate what is now known as 
Lloyd’s Reagent, that specially treated form of colloidal clay so largely used as clarifier and as an 
adsorbent of alkaloids in tasteless form. Dr. Lloyd's life-time interest in alkaloids reminds me of 
the delightful witticism of Alexander K. Finlay, President of the A. Pu. A. in 1891-1892, who 
dryly stated that Dr. Lloyd was about to change his name to Al. K. Lloyd. 
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Another glimpse of Dr. Lloyd was at the Washington meeting of the A. Pu. A. of 1920 
when he gave an extemporaneous address on pharmaceutical research in response to an address 
made to the AssocraTION by Dr. C. E. McClung of the National Research Council. To my mind 
this ‘‘talk’”’ by Dr. Lloyd, comparing research to the light of a candle in the forest; of the coal- 
oil lamp in the hut; the electric torch in the thicket; the search for truth within the plants and 
trees of the forest and field by aid of light, the test-tube and the microscope; is the finest piece of 
writing ever brought together by that great master of English, our good friend, Dr. Lloyd. No 
one can picture the impression made by our speaker upon his audience. The small, slender body, 
the outstretched finger, the vibrating imperative word, ‘‘Listen,’’ did more good to the cause of 
pharmaceutical research than hundreds of pages of printing could ever do. 

Another glimpse of Dr. Lloyd was at the meeting of the New York Branch of the A. Pu. A 
in 1920, when he was the recipient of the Remington Honor Medal. His address upon this occa- 
sion may be found in the 1920 volume of our JouRNAL, and is up to the usual standards set by our 
friend for his serious publications. It is, however, of the extemporaneous remarks that I desire 
to speak at this time; those charming bits of reminiscence which constitute the best expression of 
Dr. Lloyd’s inner thoughts. The leitmotif of these remarks was the story of his Kentucky boyhood 
home and of his dog, who was found during a sheep killing scare with a suspicious tuft of wool in the 
corner of his mouth. This simple tale is one of the classics of American literature. I am un- 
certain whether it ever found its way into print but on the printed page it could not bring the 
exquisite pathos that it possessed as it came directly from the lips of Dr. Lloyd. 

In connection with this Remington medal dinner, I had the honor of having the medalist 
as my luncheon guest and after the meal he requested me to guide him to a certain curio shop where 
he purchased a fine statue of Buddha. He incidentally expressed in a quiet fashion his great 
interest in the teachings of Gautama. Coupling this with the philosophy expressed in his great 
book “‘Etidorhpa,” I caught a glimpse of Lloyd, the mystic, one of the great number of that un- 
recorded brotherhood who are quiet, unobtrusive followers of ‘‘The Inner Light.”’ 

And now I come to the memorable glimpses of Dr. Lloyd at that select annual function 
“the dinner of the past-presidents’’ at successive A. Pw. A. meetings. Dr. Lloyd as senior past- 
president always presided. In truth in recent years he told us that this dinner was one of the chief 
reasons for attempting the journey, arduous to an octogenarian, to the A. Pu. A. conventions of 
the year. In that group of past-presidents our dear friend was in his element. Throughout his 
active life he was so busy, that his personal contacts, outside his circle of familiars in Cincinnati, 
were so rare that his other friends had to be satisfied, for most part, with only a few glimpses into 
his soul. At the ex-presidents dinners, he ‘‘let himself out’’ and he gave us quips and stories and 
advice that will stay by his auditors until our brains cease to function. 

The last “‘glimpse’’ which I will offer at this time is out of chronological order for reasons 
which will soon become obvious. At the Philadelphia Semi-Centennial of 1902, Dr. Lloyd gave 
an address on “‘Our Centennial.”’ In this perfect essay, he discussed in his characteristic whimsi- 
cal style, the centennial convention of 1952. As a final message from Lloyd, the pharmacist, 
the phyto-chemist, the colloidal expert, the teacher, the manufacturer, the novelist and the faith- 
ful member of the A. Pu. A. for 65 years, permit me to slightly paraphrase the final paragraph of 
his semi-centennial address: 

“Let us then in this jubilee greeting—hope and trust that when 1952 will have rolled 
around and the centennial call is made, the part we have taken in behalf of this Society may be- 
speak for us in kindly touch, the backward thought of those who join therein.” 





Lucius LEEDOM WALTON.* 
BY ROBERT P. FISCHELIS. 


It is difficult to conceive of a meeting of this ASSOCIATION without the presence of Lucius L. 
Walton. So much of the good that has come out of meetings of the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy and of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was the product of his thought 
and application to the problems of pharmacy that those accustomed to turn to him for advice and 
counsel miss him increasingly as the days go by. 





* “An Appreciation of Lucius L. Walton’’ by the same author appeared in the JouRNAL 
for January 1936, page 82. 
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I can visualize him in the councils of our National Associations striving ever to elevate 
standards; to promote understanding of the aims of our profession and supporting those who, 
like himself, saw the need of changes in our methods and our forms of organization in order to 
keep abreast of progress. He was an ardent advocate of a single national association of pharma- 
cists and he had the courage of his convictions on this question as his address as president of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION so well records. 

I can visualize him in his office at Williamsport, Pa., where for 30 years he labored as secre- 
tary, chairman or examiner of the Pennsylvania Board of Pharmacy. During all that period 
there was cohesion of the pharmacal forces of that great state in so far as the activities of the 
board were concerned. That partisan politics played no part in his connection with the board is 
best exemplified by the fact that during all but a very short period of his incumbency the party in 
power was of a political faith opposite to his own. 

I can visualize him among his colleagues and among the physicians of his community. 
There and far beyond he was recognized as the personification of all that is good and noble in our 
profession. Laymen as well as members of the professions had learned to respect and admire 
him, honoring him with positions of trust in church and society. 

Honors were bestowed upon Dr. Walton at various times during his career by members of 
his own profession, as well as the profession of medicine, for services well rendered. Although 
richly deserved and without doubt greatly appreciated by the recipient, they were received in a 
spirit of humility which characterizes the truly great in every walk of life. 

As the presiding officer, over the House of Delegates of this AssocraTion, he displayed 
rare parliamentary ability and keen judgment. Likewise, as president of the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, and as the presiding officer at the 1926 convention in Philadelphia, he 
displayed the dignity, grace and familiarity with all phases of pharmacy and pharmaceutical 
procedure which have left impressed upon us the charm of his fine personality. 

I can visualize him in the circle of his own family, the devoted husband and father. 

Lucius L. Walton, native of New Jersey, Pennsylvanian by adoption, but a national figure 
in the scope of his influence upon our profession, made a profound and lasting impression upon 
American Pharmacy. Having lived and labored the allotted biblical span of three score years and 
ten, he has been called to his reward, leaving us the richer because of the ennobling influence of his 
presence among us onthisearth. I close by quoting his own words: 

“‘Death’s transfiguration into the dimly outlined image of Eternal Love makes sacred our 
beloved. We are quickened to new resolves and impulses to better living by the blessed lives thus 
transmuted into our lives, and this birth in death tempers the sadness of the passing of our 
associates.”’ 


W. Bruce Pair. 
BY ROBERT L. SWAIN. 


On December 20, 1932, I received the following letter: 


“Dear Bob: 


Fewer pleasures will come to me this year greater than this—congratulations 
on your election to the presidency of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
I hope that next August when I turn over the gavel to you everything will be ready 
for one of the best, if not the best, years our AssocIATION has ever experienced. 

It is needless to say that I will support you in every way. In fact, I will 
shape the balance of this year so that it will fit in with your desired program. 

Cordially, 
Bruce.” 


This letter is characteristic of the philosophy, generosity and way of doing things which 
went to make up the life pattern of the late W. Bruce Philip. There was in him a fine spirit of 
unselfishness which made him pull himself aside that you might pass. He had a generous and 
chivalric impulse. He grounded his career upon the precept “‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
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ceive,”” and as I look back upon the well-beaten trail we call his life, I am impressed that he gave 
no thought that the scales would be balanced by your giving in return. There was no place 
in his moral and spiritual make-up for selfishness, sordidness or the other things which mark the 
man of smaller calibre. 

It was my happy lot to know Bruce very well. In fact for the past ten years and more I 
looked upon him as one of my closest friends. On several cherished occasions he was a guest 
atourhome. I took him as I hope he took me, simply as a matter of course. To me he was as an 
old shoe, a comfortable chair, a well-marked book—something that could be implicitly relied upon 

I called on him for assistance whenever occasion arose, and, as I look back, I am conscious 
that it never occurred to me that the assistance would be withheld. There was a subconscious 
something that made one approach him with full confidence. Once he took over some of my work 
when illness made it necessary for me to lighten the load fora time. I knew him, loved him and 
valued him as a man learns to know, love and value his closest friends. And, what Bruce was to 
me, he was to any and all who opened the door of their hearts to him, even a little. 

In some respects Bruce was unique. He was one of the most friendly persons I have ever 
known. It almost seemed that he had a craving for friendship. He had an unlimited capacity 
for sharing himself with others. He gave lavishly of himself, however meager the gifts others 
gave tohim. Friendship to him had none of formality, none of the casual or incidental. To him 
it was the very essence of life itself. 

There would seem little need for me to make any reference to his work as such. The record 
is complete. The pharmaceutical press chronicled his activities as the years went on. He was a 
familiar figure throughout the pharmaceutical world. His footsteps are firmly embedded in the 
field of pharmacy. He left his imprint upon its spirit, and the nature of what he thought and did 
will long be resorted to by others to whom his tasks remain. 

In every branch of pharmacy he excelled—pharmaceutical legislation, organizational de- 
velopment and administration, pharmaceutical law and pharmaceutical learning in general are 
much further along the way because he labored in their behalf. As teacher, writer, practitioner, 
professional exponent and practical idealist, he gave the best of his talent, and those who wouid fol- 
low in his footsteps will find his trail leading ever toward the upper levels. As president of the 
AMFRICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, as counsel to the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists and as a friend to thousands, he made a place supremely his own. His record is as he wrote 
it. I shall leave it as I find it, calling for no apology and far beyond the need of praise. 

Bruce has passed over to the other side of the river to rest under the shade of the trees. 
He has earned a sweet repose. Life to him was an adventure, turbulent and stormy at times. He 
entered into everything with the full force of his character. He was a crusader, a fighter, and 
was never content unless he was in the thickest of the fray. He remained true to his principles 
always. He gave no quarter and he asked none. Of such is made the finest members of the hu- 
man breed. 


Henry S. WELLCOME. 
BY E. F. KELLY. 


I do not know when I have appreciated an honor more than that so kindly extended to 
me by the chairman of the Historical Section, in giving me this opportunity to pay tribute to a 
man whose friendship I enjoyed, and who was an inspiration to me, as I know he was to the mem- 
bers of this AssocraTION. I must frankly confess that when I attempted to put on paper what I 
wanted to say about this friend of mine, I found it impossible to do so for several reasons; prin- 
cipally, because the time would not permit a review of his accomplishments adequate to this oc- 
casion. Therefore, I am going to ask you to permit me, in a brief but earnest way, to pay this 
tribute in the spirit which I believe he would want me to do in his modesty and regard for others. 

We might first consider the influence which this man has had toward the recognition 
of pharmacy even beyond the domains of this country. We hear much of the opportunity of the 
poor boy, of the person who, from small accomplishments, goes to the greatest heights of dignity 
and honor in this country. Here we have an illustration of a man who not only did this here, but 
actually did it in a country of which he was not a native, and in one of the most conservative coun- 
tries of the whole world. I often think of the courage, of the tenacity of purpose, of the keen 
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ability to understand other peoples and to accommodate himself to their thought and intention, 
that Dr. Wellcome showed, in his early manhood, in establishing himself in the British Empire. 
He was not only a great pharmacist; he will go down in history as one of the contributors to the 
welfare of the human race. 

I am very proud of the fact, as all of us may be, that his contributions to public health, not 
only in Great Britain, to which he had become devoted, but in every section of the civilized world, 
were so generously and so splendidly recognized by the governments under whose direction arid 
support they were carried on. To me, it is extremely significant that when the question of the 
continuation of the sanitary work in the Panama Canal by the great benefactor of the human 
race, Dr. Gorgas, arose, Dr. Wellcome was asked to go to the Panama Canal and appraise the 
value of that work Iam sure all who knew him appreciated his modesty and recognized his great 
ability. 

Although he directed a concern which distributed medicinal products in every nook and 
corner of the world, he so clearly distinguished his work in research’and in public health as to merit 
the very highest recognition. 

One honor that came to him that I should like to mention was honorary membership in the 
Royal College of Surgeons. It is correct to say, I believe, that the only other layman ever so 
honored was Lord Roberts; you can appreciate the affection in which Dr. Wellcome was held by 
that great organization of medicine in that old country, to be put on the same level with such an 
idol of the British people. 

It would be impossible, as I said in the beginning, to even briefly review his interests. 
I was amazed a few years ago to find that when he came to Washington a great deal of his time 
was spent in promoting work for the welfare of the Indians of this country, to which he not only 
gave his interest but which he supported financially. 

I only mention these facts as an indication of the great heart of this man, of a man who 
worked, as he once said to me, for the sole purpose of getting enough money to do good; who 
could translate a business activity, if you want to so express it, and a financial enterprise into such 
a great benefaction to the whole human race. 

I am proud of the honor which Dr. Wellcome brought us, because he never lost interest in 
the pharmacists of this country. He never forgot his origin in our midst; he never forgot the 
inspiration and the education which he got here. Wecan very truly say that American pharmacy 
has produced at least one great world citizen. 

We all know of his interest in this AssocraTION. It was my great privilege to frequently 
discuss its past, present and future with him. He held this AssocraTION in a very special corner 
of his heart. You may recall that he came to the meeting in Baltimore unannounced. One of 
my friends, who happened to recognize him, came to me and said, ‘“‘Do you know that Dr. Well- 
come is in the hotel?” 

I said, “Yes. Knowing Dr. Wellcome as I do, I would let him use the hotel as he chooses.” 

That evening, he asked Mrs. Kelly and me to join him at dinner during which he said, 
“IT had begun to lose heart in American pharmacy to some extent at least. I made this trip be- 
cause you asked me to do so. I have used this day studying the people who are here. If I 
had lost confidence in this profession, I have regained it to-day through seeing the type of younger 
men who are supporting this ASsOcIATION and who I know will carry on the great work of those 
whom I have known.” 

I realize that this is an inadequate tribute; even though I should take any length of time 
and expend any amount of effort, I couldn’t do more than I have to honor a man who grew up with 
us, who was molded by our thoughts, our traditions and our aspirations, and who was able to take 
them to such a high plane that they secured recognition not only within our own profession but in 
practically every human activity. 

He will be known as an archeologist. He will be known as a contributor to the study of 
the ancient history of this world. His interest and efforts went into so many activities it would be 
difficult to enumerate them, but I do want to point out that he tried to see that every one of these 
activities was so separate and so endowed that they would continue to perpetuate the ideals 
which he had for them. 

Among the other great men whom we have honored to-day, we can inscribe the name of 
this pharmacist who received honors and recognition that come to but few human beings. 
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Evie HENRY LAPIERRE. 
BY THEODORE J. BRADLEY. 


It is my sad duty to present here a tribute to a former close friend and associate who was a 
devoted servant of pharmacy and this AssocraTION for many years, and I hope you will approve 
if I begin this tribute with a brief account of his background. 

We are familiar with the saying, “All history is a biography,” and that saying is true in a 
general way. It is also true of an institution like this AssocIATION and an institution like the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. There is a very close relationship between these two insti- 
tutions. That college was one of the three or four colleges which formed this AssociaATION. 
The second meeting of the AssocraTION was held in Boston, and the president elected there was 
William Brewer, an officer of the college. Since that time, the AssocraTION and the college have 
been served by many men, and their work has made the history of the institutions. Among these 
men, we can remember George Markoe, Samuel Colcord, Edgar L. Patch and Elie LaPierre, all of 
whom have passed on. We can remember one other who is still with us, Wilbur Scoville, who 
was a professor in that college before he went to Detroit. 

LaPierre was one of these men. He was born in Connecticut of a French-Canadian father 
and an American mother. When he was a small boy his father died, and he became the sole sup- 
port of a mother and some sisters. He had a hard life, but he weathered the storms and built 
himself into a successful and happy practitioner of the science and art of pharmacy, which he so 
dearly loved. 

Professor LaPierre was a trustee of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy for three 
years before he became a member of its faculty, on which he served for forty-four years. 

He died in his home in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on May 2nd of this year, and the funeral 
service was held in the chapel of the Mt. Auburn Cemetery, a famous cemetery where many promi- 
nent people are buried, on Monday afternoon, May 4th. He was survived by his wife and two 
daughters, both of whom are married, and six grandchildren. 

Although so crippled by arthritis that he was dependent upon a wheel chair for several 
years past, Professor LaPierre was meeting his classes regularly through Tuesday, March 3\st, 
of this year. At first an instructor in the Materia Medica Department, he was transferred to the 
Department of Pharmacy in 1895, and was advanced to the professorship in 1896. He became 
the head of the department in 1904, and continued in that capacity until the end of his life. At 
the commencement exercises in 1927, the honorary degree of Doctor of Pharmacy was conferred 
upon him. 

He was president of the Alumni Association in 1914, and trustee for several student scholar- 
ship funds. He was a life member of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy and of the AMErr- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, and he belonged to the Massachusetts State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association since 1885. 

When he was vice-president of the Association of Colleges of Pharmacy in 1909, the presi- 
dent died, so that he had to fill out that term of office and make the presidential address at the 
annual meeting of the association in 1910. 

He was honorary president of this AssocraTIONn for 1930 to 1931, and he had served as 
president of the State Association in Massachusetts, the Boston Association of Retail Druggists, 
and belonged also to the Boston Druggists’ Association, which is a very old social organization of 
druggists in Boston. 

After working for some years in his youth in a drug store on River Street in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, he bought that store and conducted it for about fifty years. Meanwhile, he 
purchased several other stores in Cambridge and one in Boston, which were organized into the 
LaPierre Drug Company, of which he was president for a long time. Some years ago, he disposed 
of all these stores by selling each one to its managing partner. 

He was interested in the municipal affairs of his home city, and served for many years as 
chairman of the Cambridge Board of Health. 

Professor LaPierre was one of the last survivors of the group of men who were active in the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy when it was a small, struggling institution, and he lived to 
see it grow in size and importance to its present magnitude. Always devoted to his profession and 
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to the college, he showed a fatherly interest in the students and their work, which earned their 
affectionate regard tc an unusual degree. 
As Hamlet said of his father, we can say of Elie H. LaPierre, 


‘*He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.”’ 


Chairman Youngken asked in concluding this hour that the members rise and bow for a 
moment in memory of the departed members. 


President Costello resumed the chair. He said that a precedent would be instituted by 
introducing the President-Elect at the first General Session and that this policy may lead to the 
time when the President-Elect will have the opportunity to outline his program for the year as 
suggested by President Fischelis last year. 

President-Elect George D. Beal was introduced. He stated that, in view of the scholarly, 
thoughtful and instructive address by the President, the introduction of the former presidents 
and the tribute paid those who have ceased their labors, it would hardly be fitting for him to say 
anything about AssocIATION policies. At the request of the Council, he would present a report of 
progress on ‘‘A Proposed Emblem for the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION.” 


A PROPOSED EMBLEM FOR THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the Portland meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION the Council 
authorized the appointment of a committee to design an appropriate emblem for the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. The question was brought to the fore at that time by request 
from the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research for permission to use the emblem of the Assocra- 
TION in the decoration of their new building, now nearly completed in Pittsburgh. This emblem 
was to be used with that of other scientific societies that are prominent in the sustaining of re- 
search in the form of brass patera to be inserted in the floor of the entrance foyer. Permission 
was given for the use of the present emblem, with the understanding that if another more appro- 
priate emblem should be adopted by the AssocraTION the Institute would make an appropriate re- 
placement. The committee was appointed, consisting of H. V. Arny, E.G. Eberle, W. A. Hamor, 
Edward Kremers and C. H. LaWall, with G. D. Beal as Chairman. 

The problem of the committee is to devise a fitting emblem symbolizing and suggesting 
the A. Pw. A. After extensive study and careful consideration of many ideas by the chairman 
and his associate, Dr. Hamor, there is now submitted for consideration by the committee a design 
that seems to be most appropriate for emblemizing the A. Pu. A. In this proposed emblem the 
characteristic qualities of the A. Pu. A. and of the pharmaceutical profession are emphasized 
dignifiedly, artistically, but plainly 

The shape of this design represents a vessel, the mortar, that not only symbolizes the 
great age, the long historical background, of pharmacy but also its refinement or improvement 
with time and its practicality and utility. This mortar shape of the emblem suggests pharmacy to 
the layman, yet it is distinctive and unique and has not been used in professional jewelry. It 
would make an easily perceived mark of membership in the form of either a pin or a watch chain 
ornament. And when utilized for the latter, as a ‘“‘key,”’ it could be provided with a pestle for 
attaching it toachain. It would also be an attractive decoration for literature. 

The edge of this mortar would be beveled. The base would carry the ASSOCIATION’S 
name and also (to the left) its foundation year and (to the right) its year of incorporation. Witha 
white gold, Kensington or other silvery metal emblem, these letters and numerals could be put in 
olive green, the official academic color of pharmacy, to artistic advantage. 

Immediately above in the body of the mortar we have a reproduction of the home of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY, which symbolizes modern pharmaceutical organization, 
unity and strength. Right back of and around this headquarters building is a representation of 
the vegetable kingdom in the form of trees suggestive of eucalypti, to impart distinction to the 
edifice and to suggest dependence on nature. If desired, this woods could be colored olive greex. 

And then above this forest we have heroized the two major or principal figures in the bas- 
relief panels of the building, namely, Phos Kai Elpis and Pharmakeutike. The woman (to the 
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right) symbolizes hope (looking toward light from the sun in splendor, the source of life) and 
health (shown by the caduceus). The male figure (on the left) represents the power, progressive- 
ness, youthful and researchful spirit, and achievements of pharmacy. 

Back of pharmacy, therefore, is the dual aim to serve humanity through the maintenance 
of health and life, and to encourage, to work, to be scientific, to investigate, to create and to 
advance. 

There are submitted with this memorandum two photographs of a drawing that has been 
prepared for the chairman. The larger photograph is a reproduction on a one-quarter scale of the 
photograph, which shows in detail the effect of the emblem as at present designed. The smaller 
photograph is intended to demonstrate the effect that would be produced in the use of this emblem 
on ASSOCIATION publications, and also the effect that would be obtained in its use as a watch 
charm or as a badge at ASSOCIATION functions. 


April 20, 1936 


President-Elect Beal stated that the proposal had been submitted to the Council and 
Secretary Kelly called the design and purpose to the attention of John Russell Pope and his associ- 
ates, the architects of the headquarters building. They submitted a preliminary sketch. Both 
of the designs were placed on display for the members, and their views considered by the Council. 
The preliminary report, on motion of H. F. Hein and seconded by F. H. Freericks, was received by 
the ASSOCIATION. 


President Costello called for the report of the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws as 
the next order of business. He stated that the report or reports would not be open for discussion 
at thistime. Chairman R. L. Swain made the report; he said in part: 


“Tt will be recalled that at the last meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
in Portland, a committee was appointed to study the Constitution and By-Laws in the light of 
recommendations made in the presidential address of Dr. Robert P. Fischelis. The committee ap- 
pointed consisted of: James H. Beal, William B. Day, Robert P. Fischelis, E. F. Kelly and my- 
self. Frankly, we regarded Dr. Kelly not so much an actual voting member of the commitiee 
as a source of information, and we have consulted with him very frequently simply in order to get 
the facts.” 

“In presenting this report, I might say it has the full concurrence of James H. Beal, William 
B. Day and myself. It is concurred in, in part, by Dr. Fischelis, and it is dissented in, in part, 
by him. It is my understanding that Dr. Fischelis will present the minority view of the 
committee.” 


Chairman Swain continued : 


“The committee has given a great deal of study to the question of the Constitution and 
By-Laws, and to-morrow I shall be prepared, when the matter is called up for discussion, to give 
you a full and complete understanding of the arguments which the committee considered in the 
formulation of this report. I shall content myself this morning by simply reading to you the 
changes in the By-Laws which we propose. 

“Before going any further, I might say that one reason this question was submitted to the 
committee for study was the fact that there was some doubt as to the legal questions involved 
in the present membership of the Council of seventeen members. It will be recalled that when the 
ASSOCIATION was first incorporated, I think, in 1888, there were seventeen incorporators, and 
those seventeen incorporators became known, for all practical purposes, as Councilors at that time. 
Some people interested in this subject thought perhaps the mere fact that we had seventeen in- 
corporators would make it necessary for us to continue a Council of seventeen. That question 
was submitted to counsel, and it is his opinion that the Council can be as large or as small as the 
ASSOCIATION sees fit, and that the original number of seventeen has no bearing at all upon the 
matter. So, with that question out, the committee then began to revise the By-Laws in accord- 
ance with its views. 


The report of the Committee follows. 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Subsequent to the annual meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION at 
Portland, Oregon, President Costello appointed a Special Committee to Study the Constitution 
and By-Laws, as such a group was recommended by the Portland convention, and grew out of 
certain recommendations made by Doctor Robert P. Fischelis in his presidential address. The 
recommendations in the address of President Fischelis, which were referred to the Committee for 
study, read as follows: 

Recommendations Nos. 2, 5 and 13. 


(2) Itis recommended that the secretary of the ASSOCIATION be also designated as general 
manager, and that this title shall carry with it executive supervision of and responsibility for the 
activities of the ASSOCIATION in the Headquarters Building. 

(5) It is recommended that the president-elect be made an ex-officio member of the 
Council immediately following his election, and that the procedure at the annual convention be so 
arranged as to give the president-elect an opportunity to submit recommendations in time for 
approval at the meeting at which he takes office. 

(13) It is recommended that the By-Laws be amended to reduce membership of the 
Council to six elected members and three ex-officio members, namely: the president, the presi- 
dent-elect and the Chairman of the House of Delegates. The six elected members should be dis- 
tributed geographically in accordance with the concentration of membership. 

Every member of the Committee has had copies of all the letters received by the chairman, 
and it will not be necessary for me to recapitulate or restate the views expressed. 

Two members, Doctor Beal and Doctor Day, expressed themselves as favoring, in sub- 
stance, the present Council set-up, but providing for an executive committee for the purpose of 
convenience and economy. As chairman of the Committee, I myself feel that, while there would 
be certain specific advantages from a small Council, nevertheless, the same advantages can prob- 
ably be obtained by providing for an executive committee, in accordance with the changes in the 
By-Laws herein suggested. 

It is to be borne in mind also that there are certain advantages from a larger Council, 
representing various sections of the country, and also representative of the many interests which go 
to make up the AssocraTIon. By providing for an executive committee, it is hoped to preserve the 
advantages of a larger group, and at the same time, possess the advantages of a smaller and more 
compact body. 

It is my judgment that the Constitution of the ASSOCIATION is not in any need of revision 
or change at this time. I, therefore, respectfully direct your attention to the following proposed 
changes in the By-Laws. Omitted words are in parenthesis, and newly added words are 
underlined. 

Chapter I. 


The Council is empowered and directed to fill all vacancies in the list of nominees, which occur 
by death or resignation, after the adjournment of the annual meeting of the Association and prior to the 
issuance of mail ballots. 

Chapter IT. 


Article I. President. Last line of Article I shall read as follows: He shall be (an ex- 
officio) a member of the Council. 

The following sentence is added to Article ITI. 

The Secretary shall also serve as General Manager of the Association, and shall have executive 
supervision over its activities, including direction of and responsibility for the headquarters building 
and the activities of the Association carried on therein, subject to such limitations as are otherwise 
provided in these by-laws or as may be provided for by action of the councsl. 


Chapter ITT. 
Council. 


Article I. Membership. The Council shall consist of (17) 19 members, each of whom has 
held membership in the AssocraTION for five years or more and (no one of whom is an officer of the 
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House of Delegates), elected as hereinbefore provided. The (President), the immediate Past 
President, the President-Elect, the Vice-Presidents, the Chairman of the House of Delegates, the 
Editor of the JouRNAL, the Editor of the Year Book, the Secretary and Treasurer of the ASsocra 
TION shall be ex-officio members of the Council. The elected members of the Council shall serve 
until their successors have been installed. 

Within 30 days following the annual meeting of the Association, the Secretary shall call upon 
the Council to elect by mail ballot, three members of the Council, to be chosen from the nine elected mem 
bers, who, with the Chairman of the Council and the President of the Association, shall constitute an 
Executive Committee of the Council. The Executive Committee shall confer with the Secretary upon 
his request, and shall advise with him upon matters having to do with the affairs and activities of the 
Association. In all cases, however, the conclusion of the Executive Committee, together with an abstract 
of its proceedings, shall be submitted to the Council by mail, for ratification or rejection, upon majority 
vote of the members. 

Article III. Meetings—Quorum. The Council shall meet immediately after the annual 
meeting of the AssocraTION and at such other times as it may determine, or at the call of the 
Chairman, or as otherwise provided for. (9) 10 members shall constitute a quorum. 


Chapter VII. 
Local Branches and Student Branches. 


Chapter VIII. 


Article I. Standing Committees. 


1. Committee on Local and Student Branches. 
12. Committee on Pharmacy Week. 
13. Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in the Government Services. 


Chapter XII. 


Amend Chapter XII by adding the following Article to be known as Article IIT: 

Article III Conflicts or Inconsistency. If any By-Law of the Council or House of Delegates 
is found to be in conflict or inconsistent with these By-Laws, the provisions of these By-Laws 
shall be given precedence until such time as the conflict or inconsistency may be corrected by 
proper amendment of the respective By-Laws. 


I do not consider it within the province of this Committee to deal with the By-Laws of the 
Council nor with the By-Laws of the House of Delegates. 
Rosert L. Swain, Chairman. 


Chairman Swain concluded: 

“Mr. President, this constitutes the report and at the next general session I shall ask your 
permission to move its adoption.” 

President Costello thanked Chairman Swain and called on Dr. Fischelis for his report 

Dr. Fischelis read the minority report of the committee with the interpolations noted: 


MINORITY REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


In the report of the Committee on Resolutions adopted at the Portland, Oregon, Convention 
in 1935, it was provided that certain recommendations of the President, which involved possible 
changes in the By-Laws of the AssocraTIon be referred to a special committee of five for study 
It was resolved that the committee complete its task in time to have its findings and recommenda 
tions submitted by publication to the membership sufficiently far in advance of the 1936 meeting 
to enable the membership to be apprised of the changes proposed. A report was published in the 
July JournaL which reached most of our members in the early part of August and may not have 
come to the attention of many. This report did not propose the change advocated in Recommen 
dation No. 13, in the address of the President. This recommendation read as follows: 

“It is recommended that the By-Laws be amended to reduce membership of the Council to 
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six elected members and three ex-officio members, namely, the President, the President-Elect and 
the Chairman of the House of Delegates. The six elected members should be distributed geo- 
graphically in accordance with the concentration of membership.” 

Feeling that the Council should be sufficiently small in size to permit of more frequent 
meetings and a closer follow-up of the activities between conventions, so that decisions on matters 
of policy and pending business may be expedited, and believing that better geographic distribution 
of the membership of the Council will stimulate interest in the work of the AssocraTIon, I find my- 
self unable to subscribe to the views of the majority of the Committee as presented on this subject. 

In the belief that many members of the ASSOCIATION share my views on these subjects, I 
considered it advisable to present for the consideration of the membership the following changes in 
the By-Laws: 

Amend Chapter III, Article I to read as follows: 

“Article I. Membership. The Council shall consist of the President, the President- 
Elect, the Chairman of the House of Delegates and nine elected members for the ASSOCIATION 
year of 1936-1937, eight elected members for the ASSOCIATION year 1937-1938, seven elected 
members for the ASSOCIATION year 1938-1939! and six elected members for the ASSOCIATION year 
1939-1940 and thereafter, each of whom has held membership in the AssocraTIOn for five years 
or more and each of whom has been elected as hereinbefore provided. The members of the 
Council shall serve until their successors have been elected and installed.” 

Amend Chapter III, Article II to read as follows: 


“Article II. Vacancies. Vacancies which may occur in the Council shall be filled for the 
unexpired term or terms by the ASSOCIATION at its next annual meeting.”’ 

Amend Chapter III, Article III to read as follows: 

“Article III. Meetings—Quorum. The Council shall hold a meeting immediately after the 
annual meeting of the ASSocIATION and in December and April of each year and at such other times 
as may be deemed necessary by a majority of the Council and, in emergencies upon call of the 
Chairman, or as otherwise provided. A majority of the members shall constitute a quorum.” 

Amend Chapter I, Article I to read as follows: 

“The House of Delegates shall at its second session held during the annual meeting of the 
ASSOCIATION nominate by ballot three candidates, one of whom shall be, as hereinafter provided, 
elected President to serve for one year; three candidates for First Vice-President, one of whom 
shall be elected for one year; three candidates for Second Vice-President, one of whom shall be 
elected for one year;? and six candidates, two of whom shall be, as hereinafter provided, elected 
members of the Council to serve for three years. In nominating the candidates for election to 
the Council, three nominees shall be named from each of the two Districts in the United States as 
hereinafter constituted, and the ballot shall be so arranged as to require a vote on one candidate 
from each of the two Districts. For the purpose of balloting for members of the Council the 
United States shall be divided into two Districts to be known as Districts 1 and 2. District 1 
shall comprise the states of Washington, Oregon, California, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. District 2 shall comprise the 
states of West Virginia, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Delaware, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut.” 

Amend Chapter II, Article III of the By-Laws by striking out the sentence preceding the 
final sentence of this Article which reads: ‘‘He shall be an ex-officio member of the Council,” 
and by adding to the end of Article III, the following: ‘The secretary shall also serve as general 
manager of the AssocraTION, and shall have executive supervision over its activities, including 





No. 1, p. 2. I might interpose here that it is necessary to do this in order to provide for 
the members of the Council who have been elected and whose terms expire in the succeeding 
years, in the interim between the time a by-law of this type could take effect and the present. 

2? No. 2, p. 2. This is the provision with respect to voting for the Council members. 
The Article is exactly the same as it reads now, until we come to the portion which bears 
upon Council membership, and that is the only portion I shall read... . 
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direction of and responsibility for the headquarters building and the activities of the ASSOCIATION 
carried on therein, subject to such limitations as are otherwise provided in these By-Laws or as may 
be provided by action of the Council.” 

Dr. Fischelis concluded, ‘‘I submit this as the report of the minority committee, and shall 
elaborate upon it at the time provided for at a subsequent session for discussion of this subject, 
and then move the adoption of the minority report.”’ 

President Costello thanked Dr. Fischelis and stated that both of these reports will lay 
over until the Second General Session for discussion and action. 

President Costello called on Secretary Kelly for new business. 

He said: ‘We had hoped, as stated on the program, to have with us Senator Morris 
Sheppard, of the state of Texas, to address us. 

“It is well known to our membership that Senator Sheppard is not only a great statesman 
and a distinguished citizen of this state, but that he is the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the Senate, which has had under consideration for a number of years various pro- 
posals to recognize pharmacists in the Medical Department of the United States Army. During 
all that time, Senator Sheppard has been a consistent friend of this effort. I don’t mean to say 
more than that statement indicates. Anyone who knows Senator Sheppard knows that he is a 
firm supporter of what he considers to be right. I can’t express that any more definitely 
than to call your attention to the fact that annually he presents in the Senate an address on 
prohibition. 

‘We are very deeply indebted to Senator Sheppard. I should like to add that he has not 
only been a good friend but he has been willing to give time and thought and effort to see that 
our problem was disposed of in a reasonable and effective way. We had hoped, therefore, that in 
addition to having this address from him we would have the opportunity of showing him in person 
our appreciation of the support he has given in recognition of the pharmaceutical service in the 
United States Army. 

“Unfortunately, Senator Sheppard is engaged in political activities and in other activities 
in the state, and is an extremely busy man. Mr. Eberle, who is one of his close friends, and I had 
the pleasure of a visit with him in this hotel Saturday morning, at which time he stated he feared it 
would be impossible for him to be here because of certain developments that he did not anticipate.”’ 

“We now have a telegram from him: 

“Returning to Texarkana find your letter of August 10th. I appreciate your 

kind invitation and sincerely regret prior engagements will prevent me from being 

with you in Dallas on August 26th.’ 

““He asked Mr. Eberle and me, in case he could not be here, to say that his regrets were very 
genuine, because he is interested in our work and he would like to be here to visit with us. 

“Senator Sheppard is one of the finest and most gentlemanly men I have had the honor to 
know in my life, and I am sorry that those of you, who haven’t had the pleasure of knowing him, 
are deprived of the privilege by these circumstances. 

“‘No action is necessary here, Mr. Chairman, because in all probability the Committee on 
Resolutions will pay due respect to the work of this man, and others who have assisted us.”’ 

President Costello thanked Secretary Kelly. 

President Costello called for the report of Chairman E. Fullerton Cook, of the Committee 
on Revision of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia XI. 

Chairman Cook stated that he had prepared a bibliography of papers dealing with phar 
macopeeial subjects which have appeared in the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION since the last convention. 

These abstracts and bibliographies were distributed at the meeting. 


REPORT ON THE UNITED STATES PHARMACOP(EIA, ELEVENTH REVISION. 
To the Annual Meeting of the A. Px. A. at Dallas, Texas. 
BY E. FULLERTON COOK, CHAIRMAN. 


The new Pharmacopeeia was released on December 16, 1935, and became official June 1, 
1936, but the book has been so widely sold and so extensively reviewed that it would not seem 
necessary at this time to discuss any of its details. 
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There are, however, some features of the developing program which are of special interest 
to the members of this ASSOCIATION, and it seems desirable at this time to discuss these new fea- 
tures quite extensively. The Chairman will endeavor, also, if there is an opportunity, to answer 
any special questions concerning the new Pharmacopeeia if these have not been explained. 

Extending Information Concerning Official Medicines——The therapeutically useful sub- 
stances recognized by the Pharmacopceia have been intended, in each revision, to represent the 
most widely used medicines of that generation and decisions as to ‘‘admissions” and ‘‘deletions”’ 
early, in each Revision, become one of the most important responsibilities of the Revision 
Committee. 

During the last three Revisions this feature has been particularly important since the 
medical profession, during that period, has revolutionized the methods for evaluating therapeutic 
efficiency and has been demanding satisfactory evidence of clinical value before accepting a new 
medicinal product. 

In the current Revision this feature of the program has been especially emphasized and the 
Sub-Committee on Scope has earnestly endeavored to establish a list of official medicines which 
could be depended upon to represent the most advanced knowledge of therapeutics. The Scope 
Sub-Committee has been equally determined that these be limited to dependable medicines and 
also that they cover every need of the physician, so far as such products were available. 

With the publication of the Eleventh Revision, the Committee has authorized a program 
which subjects these decisions on scope to a most searching review, and at the same time provides 
for its prompt revision should that seem wise in the light of new information. 

To carry out this program and at the same time widely extend authentic information to 
physicians concerning the use of official medicines, a special Committee was appointed who are now 
carrying out an intensive program through the whole-hearted coéperation of the American Medical 
Association. Every feature of this program has received the approval of both the U. S. P. and the 
A. M. A. representatives before adoption. 

It was decided that a series of articles presenting the therapeutic side of specific diseases, 
or dealing with substances having similar physiologic activity, would be published in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, one article to appear each two weeks for at least a year. 
When the first twenty-four titles had been selected after the study of fifty or more which had been 
proposed, the eighteen physician members of the U.S. P. Committee were invited to suggest the 
names of clinicians especially well qualified to prepare the articles. A half dozen or more names 
were suggested for each subject and from these one physician was selected, by mutual agreement, 
to be invited to write the article. 

It is highly gratifying that, with only three or four exceptions, the first physicians selected 
accepted the invitation and have prepared or are now writing the articles. 

Already eighteen of these completed papers have been received and submitted for review 
and approval to both the U. S. P. and the A. M. A. groups. Each article is to be about 3000 
words in length, corresponding to about five columns in the A. M. A. Journal. 

It was further realized that unless some plan could be developed for more specifically 
calling the attention of physicians to these presentations, than would result from their initial 
publication in the Journal, they would largely fail to perform their purpose. Therefore certain 
additional features have been developed as outlined below: 

An auxiliary Committee of professional pharmacists was appointed to assist in preparing a 
corresponding series of articles to go to the pharmaceutical press and also to plan a series of ex- 
hibits which would graphically call attention to each article. These exhibits are to be set up first 
in the headquarters of the Philadelphia County Medical Society at the same time that the medical 
article appears in the A. M. A. Journal and an illustration and description of these exhibits will 
be made a feature of each pharmaceutical article. These parallel pharmaceutical articles, calling 
attention to the medical article appearing on a specific date in the A. M. A. Journal, will be set up 
in advance by the A. Pu. A. JouRNAL, reprints will be made, carrying a release date, which date 
will be the same as that of the medical article, and all journals, which care to do so, can publish the 
articles simultaneously. It will be sent to seventy or more pharmaceutical journals and it is 
hoped that many will regularly publish it under the caption of ‘‘The Pharmacopeeia”’ for the in- 
formation and guidance of pharmacists throughout the country. 


It is planned that reprints of the medical articles will also be made available, through the 
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office of the Chairman of the U. S. P. Committee of Revision, so that pharmacists can get these 
promptly to present regularly to their physician friends. These reprints will be punched and an 
attractive cover provided, so that by the end of the year the physician receiving the reprints 
from his pharmacist friend, each two weeks, will have a valuable text on therapeutics which he is 
likely to consider worth keeping and using. It is expected that each article will suggest a number 
of prescriptions and the pharmacist, in presenting the reprint to a physician can also leave with 
him one of the prescriptions suggested, filled in his own pharmacy and illustrative of the profes- 
sional qualifications of the pharmacist. 

A feature of the plan also includes the ultimate publication of the series as a bound book to 
be thus made available to students in medical schools, to medical interns and to physicians in 
practice. 

It is also hoped that exhibits, covering each article, will be made in many hospitals through- 
out the country, also at the headquarters of many County Medical Societies, and before state and 
national medical conventions. 

An announcement of each article and a list of the therapeutic items recommended for the 
specific treatments discussed, will also be made available to the manufacturers of medicinal 
products, and they will be invited to whole-heartedly coédperate in making this program a success 
Many of the official substances recommended for use in prescriptions must be made and supplied 
by our splendidly organized chemical and pharmaceutical laboratories and these should be pre- 
pared to meet the demands for these official products. 

New “Additions” to U. S. P.—In undertaking this program it was not done primarily to 
exploit the Pharmacopeeia. One of the important objectives was to perfect the scope of the 
U. S. P. and maintain and justify its position as representative of modern therapeutics. While 
the authors of this series of articles have been given a list of the official medicinal substances be- 
lieved to be useful in the treatment under consideration, and also a list of any preparations of these 
U.S. P. articles, such as elixirs, sprays, jellies, etc., which are official in the National Formulary, 
the authors were asked to submit a scientific contribution to therapeutics without being influenced 
by what is now official. 

It was believed that the authors would find in the pharmacopceial list most of the medicinal 
substances which were essential, but if experience had demonstrated the superiority of unofficial 
substances, these were to be named. In such cases, if these unofficial items are available for 
pharmacopeeial adoption, the Sub-Committee on Therapeutics is to be asked to study them and 
make a report to the Scope Sub-Committee, where they would be given immediate consideration 
for admission to the U. S. P. by “interim revision.” 

Pharmacists throughout the country, who are interested in the development of their pro- 
fessional departments, are invited to participate in this program and its success will largely de- 
pend upon the interest and the efficiency of retail and hospital pharmacists who are now in practice. 

It is believed that, by maintaining this program on a high plane of ethical conduct, it offers 
an unusual opportunity to American Pharmacy. 

The Scientific Accuracy of the U. S. P.—It is no exaggeration to say that within the covers 
of the Pharmacopoeia there are hundreds of thousands of factual statements any one of which 
might be incorrect. Many of these combine to make up the enormous number of tests which 
prove the identity and purity of official products. These tests and assays have been evolved 
through many decades and are often accepted as theoretically correct from one Pharmacopeeia to 
another simply because no occasion has arisen which subjected them to the “acid test” of a case 
in court. Under such conditions every word and comma is studied for its interpretation by both 
the prosecution and the defense and an official text rarely comes through such a court test without 
an improvement and the development of a degree of perfection which establishes it as another 
model for our Pharmacopeeia and for world pharmacopceias. 

Furthermore scientific research is continuously developing new and improved tests and 
assays for official products and calling attention to the need for a revision. It is by such natural 
methods that the U. S. P. increases its perfection. Criticisms of all kinds are invited and even 
urged. 

With the increased study of the U. S. P. text, partly stimulated by the intensified activities 
of the officials of the Food and Drug Administration, but also because of the rapid advances in 
medical sciences, it was recognized by the Revision Committee and the Board of Trustees that the 
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Pharmacopeeia could no longer wait ten years for revision but would have to adopt the new policy 
of “interim revisions’’ and of an ‘‘Annual Supplement.” 

It may be necessary to announce an “interim revision”’ of any text, at any time, but it is 
proposed to issue an “‘Annual Supplement”’ to the Pharmacopceia on January Ist of each year. In 
this ‘‘Supplement”’ every text in which there has been a revision will be reprinted in full, no matter 
how minor the change. This is believed necessary because of the legal status of the U.S. P. 

It is further proposed that this ‘““Supplement”’ appear as a paper-bound pamphlet but that a 
substantial spring-back binder be made available to stand on the shelf by the original volume. 
This will be labeled ‘Supplements to the United States Pharmacopeeia, Eleventh Revision.” 
The “Annual Supplements”’ as they appear will be paged in sequence and each will be provided 
with an index covering all previous ‘‘Supplements.”’ Theoretically, when five ‘‘Supplements”’ 
have been issued, the changes should then be embodied in the plates and a new issue of the Phar- 
macopceia be made available, providing again in one volume all changes to date. Now the “‘An- 
nual Supplements”’ would begin again. This plan will always maintain the Pharmacopceial stand- 
ards in harmony with the developments of scientific knowledge. 

In the practical development of this program the following plan has been devised: 

It is proposed that, as criticisms of texts appear or as scientific developments are announced, 
these will be submitted to the appropriate Sub-Committees to study and report upon; the 
proposals and the subsequent reports will appear in the official Circulars for the information of the 
entire Revision Committee. At an appropriate time the recommendations of the Sub-Commit- 
tees will be embodied in the monographs and will be issued as page proof to all who are interested 
and qualified to assist in the Revision. They will go, of course, to the members of the Revision 
Committee, the officials of the Food and Drug Administration and to the “‘Joint Contact Commit- 
tee’ of the A. D. M. A. and the A. P. M. A., and to such other chemical and pharmaceutical 
manufacturers and to teaching or practicing pharmacists and other scientists who may volunteer 
their help. 

Following this announcement and after giving ample time for the study and tests of the 
proposals, the members of the Executive Committee of Revision (consisting of Sub-Committee 
Chairmen) or at least such Sub-Committee Chairmen as are responsible for the proposed changes, 
will hold a meeting in Washington, D. C., and offer an opportunity for a hearing to manufacturers 
and others who are interested. Those appearing will be invited to submit briefs and also to discuss 
the questions involved. All proceedings at the hearing will be stenographically reported and 
copied in the Revision Circulars. 

The technical experts of the Food and Drug Administration have also been invited to 
meet the Executive Committee and express their opinions concerning the proposals and this fea- 
ture has been officially authorized by the Food and Drug Administration. 

Following these conferences, the Committee of Revision will decide the final form of the 
“interim revisions” and the ‘‘Annual Supplement”’ will be issued. It is hoped that no change in an 
official monograph will become so urgent that any official changes will have to be issued except 
in the “‘Annual Supplement.”’ If this plan is acceptable, every one will soon become accustomed 
to having some annual changes and will always check these to be certain that the latest standards 
are being followed. The “Annual Supplement”’ will also include any added monographs and their 
standards. 

An important feature of this program will be a formal announcement by the Revision Com- 
mittee that certain tests or assays are under review and this is likely to avoid Governmental 
action on products involving a test which is undergoing review. Of course, this cannot be 
guaranteed. 

U.S. P. Scope and Scientific Accuracy to Conform to the Latest and Most Reliable Facts —The 
policies just outlined should always insure a therapeutic and scientific status for the Pharma- 
copeeia, which will command the support and the approval of the most able members of the medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical professions, both in this country and abroad, but to inspire confidence in 
this program, those entrusted with its maintenance must also command the respect of the scientific 
world. How is this to be guaranteed? 

It would seem to the present Chairman of the Revision Committee, after more than thirty- 
five years of contact with the direction of the U. S. Pharmacopeceial Revision, that this can only 
be assured for the future if certain reasonable policies be adopted and rigidly maintained. 
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No program can be established on a higher level of ethical and professional idealism than is 
represented by those responsible for the program. The first consideration is, therefore, the assur 
ance in each decade, of a personnel on the Revision Committee made up of members who in- 
dividually stand for these ideals and who are individually qualified and also willing to carry their 
share of the enormous task of revision. To make this possible, high standards must always ani 
mate the U.S. P.Convention. 

The following suggestions are offered at this time with the hope that they will be widely 
discussed so that it can be determined whether or not they are wise and applicable to the situa- 
tion; they are submitted to a nation-wide jury with the confident belief that what is ethically and 
scientifically correct will be approved. 

1—The Delegates —In a democratic program such as that adopted for the Pharmacopeceia, 
it is believed that every delegate who is accepted for membership in the Decennial Convention, 
by the Credentials Committee, should be able to show that he or she is qualified to speak for the 
College or Association which is represented because there is a personal connection of some kind 
with that organization. 

2-—One Vote for Each Delegation.—An element of fairness would seem to be established if 
on every formal vote in the Convention each delegation should confer and then cast but one 
vote, that vote to express the joint judgment of the group. The policy now in force permits or- 
ganizations in nearby territory, who send full delegations of three each, at little cost, to outvote 
organizations from distant points who sometimes find it difficult to secure a full delegation be- 
cause of the great sacrifice of time and the heavy cost of transportation and other expenses. The 
House of Delegates of the A. Pu. A. and the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy have 
recognized the wisdom of such a policy and have adopted it. 

3—The Time for the U. S. P. Convention.—Many years ago the A. Pu. A. adopted the policy 
of holding its annual Convention in the U.S. P. Convention year, immediately before the U. S. P 
Convention. The primary object was worthy enough, namely, to save both the time and the 
expense of delegates who could thus make but one trip instead of two in that year. The plan has 
much to be said for its continuance on this score but to avoid even the suggestion that a prior 
A. Pu. A. Convention might be taken advantage of to organize politically inspired cartels, 
whose action might affect the high standard of scientific and professional procedure which should 
dominate our U. S. P. Convention, it is specifically recommended that in 1940 the U. S. P. Conven 
tion be called for the first Thursday, Friday and Saturday (three days) of May, and that the 
A. Pu. A. Convention and its associated organizations for 1940 be held during the following week. 

Perhaps, if the A. Px. A. adopted this program, based upon a sense of fairness, the A. M. A 
could be persuaded also to hold its 1940 Convention in a nearby city or the same city, coincident 
with the A. Pa. A. Convention and with even a “‘joint session’’ under the leadership of the A. M. A 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry and Section on Therapeutics, and the A. Pu. A. Scientific 
Sections 

This should do much to build and maintain the kind of relationship between medicine and 
pharmacy which is important in the development of both our professions. 


4—Qualifications for Membership on the U. S. P. Committee of Revision.—Serious considera 
tion should be given to a ruling of a former presiding officer of the U. S. P. Convention, namely, 
that a person to be eligible for membership in either the Committee of Revision or Board of Trus- 
tees must have been an accredited delegate at the preceding Convention. While there is some 
justification for the adoption of this policy, it has at times been responsible for excluding those 
from membership on these bodies who were eminently qualified but, for reasons beyond their 
control, were unable to be present at the Convention. The incident which called for this ruling 
involved an unfortunate train of circumstances for which there should have been some adjust 
ment. The delegate was present at Washington for the Convention, but was called back to his 
home in the West, because of serious illness there, before his credentials had been approved. Al 
though absent he was elected to an important office by the Convention, but was declared ineligible 
because not actually accredited 

A plan should be adopted making it possible to elect those who are specially qualified to 
serve on the Committee or Board because of the exceptional service they can render and are 
willing to give, even though they have not been present at the Convention. This should, of 
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course, be made difficult to apply. Such a requirement as election by an eighty per cent vote 
might be adopted. 

Some such provision is increasingly important as the demand upon the scientific accuracy 
of the Pharmacopceia advances. It must be remembered that U. S. P. standards and methods of 
testing and assaying must pass to-day, acceptably, the most exacting demands of scientific workers 
both in this country and abroad and may at any moment be called upon to stand the battering 
attack of scientific experts in a court of law when both reputation and large financial interests are at 
stake 

Members of the Revision Committee must measure up to a high standard of scientific 
accomplishment and their interest and willingness to participate in the pharmacopeeial revision 
should be known by the Convention and be among the qualifications justifying their election to the 
Committee 

There are several other features which might be suggested to perfect the organization 
of the Convention, such as the closing of the delegation lists at least thirty days before the Con- 
vention, so that the Credentials Committee may have sufficient time to check the certificates, 
but these can be discussed more fully at another time. 

The foregoing suggestions are presented with the hope that the opportunity will be given 
to those interested in the Pharmacopceia to thoroughly discuss plans for improving its professional 
status before another Convention is held. 


The report was duly accepted and President Costello thanked Chairman Cook. 
The report of Chairman E. N. Gathercoal was called for. 


THE REPORT ON NATIONAL FORMULARY. 
BY E. N. GATHERCOAL, Chairman. 


“IT will make this report very brief, because there is to be a presentation on the National 
Formulary in the form of a Semi-Centennial Celebration. 

“We tried very definitely, as a committee, to assure items in the new book by admission 
and deletion that really represented those non-pharmacopeeial preparations that were being used 
by physicians and by pharmacists. To accomplish that end, we carried on a number of extensive 
prescription ingredient surveys, surveys of the use of items in drug stores and hospital pharma- 
cies, in the prescription type of pharmacy. The result is that the National Formulary Committee 
adopted two well-established rules. 

“The first, that if an item was used in less than twenty per cent of the drug stores of the 
United States, it was disqualified for admission to the National Formulary. The second, that an 
item should be used at least once in each 10,000 prescriptions. Ten thousand prescriptions seem 
like a large number, especially in a store where the average number of prescriptions filled annually 
is about 500. But it must be remembered, there are perhaps 250,000,000 prescriptions filled an- 
nually in the United States, and this rule meant that an item was used in prescriptions, perhaps. 
25,000 times annually in the United States. 

“The second point in regard to admissions—and this has played quite an important part 
in the new book— is the fact that opportunity was given, by an amendment of the general prin- 
ciples of revision, to admit items that were non-pharmacopeceial and not used in preparations of 
the National Formulary. That means, quite a number of chemicals—I believe twenty-seven 
are listed as chemicals, and three or four crude drug items—-were admitted to the National Formu- 
lary, even though they were not used in any of its preparations. There was considerable dis- 
cussion on this point, continuing over many months. 

“Finally, I think it is but fair to say, that the committee, all through its deliberations, 
endeavored to keep the Formulary, a pharmacist’s book. Considerable pressure was brought 
to bear to delete certain items on the basis that therapeutically they have little value. We, 
however, maintained the position that the members of the committee are not a group of phar- 
macologists, that they know nothing about the therapeutic action of drugs, but if physicians pre- 
scribe them and drug stores stock them and use them, they are entitled to recognition in the 
Formulary. We are desirous that physicians should become acquainted with these preparations 
and use them 
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“I should like to leave the thought with you that not only have we included a large 
group of tablet monographs; but ampul monographs also in this edition. A special endeavor 
has been made to improve the vehicles. Several new ones have been included, particularly, 
iso-alcoholic elixir, which is designed to present a vehicle of about the same alcoholic strength 
as the medicinal preparations used in the prescription, or of an alcoholic strength that would most 
easily dissolve the chemicals used in the prescription. 

“Several new syrups have been added; Syrup of Cherry, for example, has been quite widely 
presented to the medical profession by Dr. Bernard Fantus. Syrup of Raspberry has been re- 
markably improved; also, the old syrup of licorice, simply, by the addition of a little oil of anise. 
Many other preparations have been introduced that seem to be of value, and are extensively used. 

“In conclusion, there is to be a regular report presented, I believe, before the joint session 
of the Scientific Section and the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing on Thursday even- 
ing, in which the National Formulary will be discussed in greater detail, and more from the 
scientific and technical standpoints. Also, it is the intention to have a Semi-Centennial 
Celebration.” 

President Costello thanked Chairman Gathercoal. A motion to accept the report carried. 

President Costello called for the report on Recipe Book II. The report was made by 
Chairman J. Leon Lascoff. (See report in September JOURNAL, pp. 801-803. Further report will 
be published.) 

President Costello thanked Chairman Lascoff and complimented him on his work. 

W. F. Rudd moved the acceptance of the report and deep appreciation of the careful work 
of the Chairman and members of the Committee and the former for the exhibit of preparations of 
the Recipe Book. Second by J. Lester Hayman.—Carried. 

President Costello stated that the lateness of the hour necessitated adjournment. He re- 
quested that members assemble promptly at 2:00 p.m. on Thursday for the Second General 
Session.—Adjourned 

Seconp GENERAL SESSION. 

President Costello called the meeting to order at 2:20 p.m., Thursday, August 27th. The 
first order of business was the reading of the minutes of the First General Session by Secretary 
Kelly. (As the proceedings of the First General Session have been published the abstracted report 
is omitted.) The report was accepted. 

The report of the House of Delegates was read by Chairman Roy B. Cook. (The report of 
the House of Delegates will include Chairman Cook’s report and is omitted here.) President 
Costello invited Vice-President F. A. Delgado to preside during the presentation of the program of 
the celebration of the Semi-Centennial of the National Formulary. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY. 

Chairman E. N. Gathercoal prepared a brief, but comprehensive history of the National 
Formulary Committee in which he listed its members from 1886-1893, naming the deceased and 
the living and the dates of their service. In another bulletin Chairman Gathercoal gave a synop- 
sis of the preparations, the crude drugs and chemicals and their occurrences per 10,000 prescrip- 
tions, including other information of historical interest and value. These bulletins were dis- 
tributed to those in attendance and copies may be obtained by addressing the Chairman. 

Chairman Delgado requested Secretary E. F. Kelly to introduce representatives of the 
organizations which had contributed to the founding of the National Formulary. Secretary Kelly 
said, in part: 

“Tt will be noted from the information submitted to the members that the National Formu- 
lary was the result of two contributions made available to this AssocraTION. The first was a 
publication entitled, ‘Elixirs,”” by our deceased President, John Uri Lloyd. 

“In order to emphasize the value of this contribution to the ASSOCIATION and to posterity, 
I have the pleasure of introducing his son, John T. Lloyd. 

“The other contribution was a publication known as the New York and Brooklyn Formu- 
lary, issued by three organizations, the New York College of Pharmacy, the German Apothecaries’ 
Society and the Kings County Pharmaceutical Association. Representatives of these three organi- 
zations were delegated to make arrangements with the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
to take over the publication and members of the committees assisted in the first compilation and 
issuance of the National Formulary. 
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“It is a very great pleasure to this ASSOCIATION to also recognize this valuable contribution, 
and we have been honored by the naming of certain delegates to represent these organizations. 

“Before calling on them, may I mention, as is known to many here, that the New York 
Branch, in 1934, celebrated the establishment of the National Formulary, which meant to them 
the time when the work of the publication was begun. Two survivors of these committees were 
present at that time, and I believe one of them is still living and is in active practice of pharmacy in 
a hospital in New York, Mr. Schleussner. It would have given us great pleasure to have the dis- 
tinguished survivors of the original committees here, but we felt it unwise to urge their attendance 
at such a distance.” 

The New York College of Pharmacy named Dr. C. W. Ballard as its representative. 
Secretary Kelly presented Dr. C. W. Ballard as the representative of the New York College of 
Pharmacy. He said, in part: ‘In the absence of Dr. Arny, he has delegated me to represent 
the New York College at this celebration. 

“As Secretary Kelly informed you, we have anticipated the A. Pu. A. in our celebration of 
the National Formulary. It is very gratifying to the New York College—and I use the word 
‘college’ in the older sense, in that the college is an organization of pharmacists and also a teaching 
organization—to have had a part in the framing of the first National Formulary, and it is also 
gratifying that that interest has continued right up to and including National Formulary VI.” 

Secretary Kelly presented Dr. Hugo H. Schaefer as the representative of the German 
Apothecaries’ Association of New York City. He said: ‘‘As president of our German Pharma- 
ceutical Association—I happen to be president of an organization which is one year older than 
the A. Pu. A. Incidentally, it is the oldest local pharmaceutical organization in the country, and 
has held continuous meetings since 1851. 

“Years ago (and I can only talk from hearsay now), back in the days when every drug store 
in New York City that wanted to put a sign of ‘ethics’ on its window called itself the ‘Deutsche 
Apotheke,’ our organization really controlled professional pharmacy along with, of course, the 
Kings County organization and the New York College of Pharmacy. 


“At the celebration we had at the Branch, our Dr. Schleussner, who is still alive, very 
clearly gave the story of the organization of the old New York Formulary, and how these three 
organizations drew up committees for work on the Formulary and how they got together nigiit 
after night in their prescription departments and worked out its formulas; no preparation was 
accepted until after it had been passed around to many pharmacists for trying them out and hold- 
ing the preparations for at least three months and in that way proved stability. 


“Unfortunately I left New York some four weeks ago; otherwise I would have brought 
copies of Dr. Schleussner’s paper, and also copies of the original New York and Brooklyn Formu- 
lary, and we would have them to display here. We have several copies, with a large number of 
notations on the side, showing the development of this work. These men must have done an 
enormous amount of work, but they had no idea that the book would ever develop into what it is 
at the present time. It is certainly a matter of pride to our organization that the efforts have de- 
veloped into the modern and scientific book, represented by the present National Formulary. 


‘As president of our organization, I express to you thanks for this opportunity to say a few 
words, and to bring our organization before the members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION.” 

Secretary Kelly presented Frederick Schaefer as the representative of Kings County 
Pharmaceutical Society, who spoke in part as follows: 

“T am very proud to represent the Kings County Pharmaceutical Association of Brooklyn 
one of the oldest pharmaceutical organizations in the country. It is connected with the Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy; it has always been very active in pharmaceutical affairs. It is proud to 
have among its members quite a few of the old-timers who had to do with the first issue of the 
Formulary. Dr. Charles Schleussner is a member of the Kings County Society; another of its old 
members is Dr. R. C. Vernor. Dr. Schleussner is not active in business; he is nearing the age of 
eighty; Dr. Vernor is still the owner of a retail pharmacy in Brooklyn and is quite active. I am 
proud to have both of those gentlemen as my intimate friends.” 


Secretary Kelly said invitations were extended to all the members of the National Formu- 
lary committees, to be here so we could recognize their services. He had received responses from 
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Drs. Scoville, Fantus, Dunning and Newcomb, all of whom asked him to express their apprecia- 
tion for the recognition of their services and their regrets that they could not be here 

Secretary Kelly concluded, “‘In closing my part of the ceremony, I should like again to ex- 
tend to Mr. Lloyd, Dr. Ballard, Dr. Hugo Schaefer and Mr. Fred Schaefer, as representatives, our 
greetings and our thanks for their fine assistance.’’ 

Chairman Delgado expressed his appreciation to participants in the ceremony and stated 
that a complete set of the National Formularies was on exhibit. He called on Dr. S. L. Hilton for 
a few words. He said: “According to the record as prepared by Chairman Gathercoal, I have 
served thirty-seven years in the work of the compilation of the National Formulary. When it 
came time to gather material for the Formulary, and after the New York and Brooklyn Formulary 
had been offered to the AssocraATION and also the formulary of Professor John Uri Lloyd on Elixirs, 
of which this is a copy, H. E. Kalusowski, who was then dean of the school of pharmacy in the 
city of Washington, was called into conference with those gentlemen. The first edition of the 
National Formulary contained several formulas that had been in use for a number of years in the 
District of Columbia. 

“The first Formulary used in the District of Columbia was prepared by a joint committee of 
the Medical Society of the District of Columbia, which is one of the oldest medical societies in the 
country, and representatives of the old National College of Pharmacy which is now a department 
of George Washington University. It was compiled and published in 1867, and I have here a copy 
that has been bound so as to preserve it. That copy will very shortly be deposited in the AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY. 

“After that copy had been used a number of years, several other formularies were more or 
less in constant use. They varied in contents and likewise, again, the Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appointed a committee to confer with a like committee from the National Col- 
lege of Pharmacy to revise the first edition of the Formulary for non-official preparations for use in 
the District of Columbia. Asa result, the second edition, of which here is a copy, was published in 
1875. 

*‘Dr. Kalusowski was the most retiring and most modest man I ever knew. If he were in 
the room now and I were speaking (I am sorry he is not, but he has passed away), he would proba- 
bly leave. I never knew a better posted man than Dr. Kalusowski 

“When it came to the revising of the first edition of the National Formulary—lI had finished 
my course at the college and had become a member of the board of trustees—Dr. Kalusowski 
insisted upon my taking his place. That is how I have served so long on the National Formulary 
Revision Committee. There was a break of about two years when I did not do any work, but 
when that time is considered, I have put in thirty-five years. I am glad to have made a contribu- 
tion to American pharmacy, and I hope to continue to do some work, but I will never be a member 
of the Revision Committee again.”’ 

Chairman Delgado thanked Dr. Hilton and called on President-Elect Beal for a few words. 

After introductory remarks, he said: “I appreciate the very fine work that has been 
carried out in the past by our distinguished members in the preparation not only of these hand- 
books that preceded the National Formulary, but the six editions of the National Formulary which 
we now own. 

“It is particularly interesting to note that in the list of members of the Revision Committee, 
which you have before you, there are no less than eight former presidents of the AMERI 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Running down the line, we find Dr. Bedford, Professor 
Diehl, Dr. Hilton, Dr. Alpers, Dr. Arny, Dr. Beringer, Dr. Dunning and Dr. LaWall, all of whom 
have been presidents of the ASSOCIATION and active members of the National Formulary Revision 
Committee. 

“At the same time, I also want to call attention to the fact that in addition to their services 
to the United States Pharmacopceia, three gentlemen who have served as chairmen of the U. S. P. 
Committee on Revision have also been active as members of the National Formulary Committee. 
The first of these was Dr. Rice; the second, Dr. LaWall and the third, our present U. S. P. chair- 
man, Professor Cook. 

“It is also worth while to note briefly the number of years some of these gentlemen have 
given to the service of the National Formulary. Dr. Hilton, as you have been told, leads the list 
for unselfish service and for time of service. If it had not been for the lapse which appears in here, 
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Dr. Hilton would undoubtedly have set a record that never could have been equaled by any other 
person. At the same time, he does have to his credit thirty-seven years of service. 

“In addition, we must take the case of Professor A. B. Stevens, formerly of the University 
of Michigan, and now living in quiet retirement in California. Professor Stevens’ work began in 
1886, with the very beginning of the National Formulary, and he served for thirty-four years. 
Dr. Hilton’s work began in 1888, and continued for thirty-seven years, with this brief lapse. Then 
the services of our dear friend, Dr. Scoville, began in 1900 and continued for thirty-five years. 
Professor C. Lewis Diehl is also known to many as the author of the Report on Progress of Phar- 
macy of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, the man who set up the fine tradition that 
was carried out in our YEAR Book, and which we are striving to perpetuate in the pharmaceutical 
abstracts published from month to month. Professor Diehl was the earliest chairman, I believe, 
of the National Formulary, beginning his work in 1888, and serving for a period of twenty-five 
years 

“Let us not forget some of our other active members who have been in continuous service 
since 1910: Professor Arny, Professor Cook and our good friend, Mr. Seltzer, of Detroit. 

“Tt seems to me that service of the type that has been rendered by these gentlemen is a type 
of service that is unusual. You find few people in any association who will give unselfishly of their 
time, who will devote hours to a study of the literature, and painstaking work in the laboratory and 
behind the prescription counter that is necessary for the preparation of volumes of this sort. 

‘We find some of these men begin early, and some of them continue long in life. I know 
some of we younger men at times become impatient with the older persons. We feel they are 
clinging to old ideas. But I believe, as we go along in years, we begin to see the wisdom of their 
manner. If we have a change at such an early date, we often avoid the possibilities of making 
mistakes. 

“T think that has been exemplified to a large extent in the work that has been done in the 
preparation of the National Formulary. At the same time, the National Formulary is, you might 
say, technical of pharmacy; technical of pharmacy in that preparations come and preparations go. 

“In connection with this subject, I should like to quote something from the preface of 
Professor Lloyd’s work on Elixirs, written in his very characteristic style, something I happened to 
observe just a few minutes ago in looking over this volume. Speaking on the subject of elixirs, 
Professor Lloyd says: ‘Upon this question of elixirs, we find our American pharmacists greatly 
divided. Some decidedly object to that, no matter under what considerations or circumstances, 
and obstinately refuse to listen to a favorable word for any of them, Others are told that carefully 
prepared elixirs, in which the disagreeableness and offensiveness of certain drugs entering into 
their composition are more or less matched, are to be commended.’ 

“How typical that is of scientific work. We violently disagree, and yet we eventually 
come together because we are interested, after all, in the progress of our chosen profession. 

“In closing, I want to say that I feel highly honored that I should be called upon this day to 
testify to my extreme admiration for these gentlemen who have labored so long and diligently, and 
have prepared such a splendid compendium for us.” 

Chairman Delgado requested Secretary Kelly to speak about the present National 
Formulary. 

He said, “I imagine I am requested to make this brief comment because of certain refer- 
ences I have made in the past as to the influence of the United States Pharmacopeceia and National 
Formulary in connection with the efforts the ASSOCIATION has made to become established in the 
city of Washington. I think it is entirely correct to say that the government, in favoring us as 
they have in various ways, have been influenced to do so as much by the contribution which 
pharmacy has made to public health in this country in the issuance of the United States Pharma- 
copeeia and National Formulary, as in any other way. I wish that time permitted recounting 
some of those experiences. Government representatives have been tremendously impressed by 
the fact that pharmacy and medicine voluntarily established standards for their own regulation 
in the protection of the public welfare more than a century ago, and voluntarily observed them 
long before a food and drugs act was in effect. 

“Tt is true, as you know, that the Pharmacopeeia had a long life prior to the enactment of 
the Food and Drugs Act, and so had the National Formulary, although the latter was much 
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shorter. As I said before, I believe these contributions are among the finest, at least, that phar- 
macy has made. 

“It is not necessary for me to refer to the acceptance or the present status of the sixth 
edition other than to say to you that the books so far supplied during the six months, or approxi- 
mately six months, since the Formulary was issued, are greater in number than they were for the 
first year of the decade preceding. I know of no finer tribute that could be paid to the work of 
those who compiled the book than its acceptance. I recognize it has had its unfortunate errors, 
as most publications do, but that is part of all efforts of this magnitude, and is probably no greater 
than could be expected. 

“IT should like to close by saying for the AssocraATION that the National Formulary, as it 
now comes to you, represents one of the strong forces in the favor of pharmacy. I believe it has 
taken its proper place in improving and extending standards in the public interest and for the 
advancement of pharmacy. 

“Tam very glad, Mr. Chairman, to add my word to the tribute to the men who have revised 
this edition, as well as those who have revised its predecessors. All of them are a credit to phar- 
macy and to the AssocrATION.”’ 

Chairman Delgado thanked Secretary Kelly and called on Dr. John C. Krantz, Jr., to 
speak about the future of the National Formulary. 

He said: ‘I am fully cognizant of the fact that the réle of the prophet, the rdle of the 
crystal gazer, is a difficult one. 

“All the members of the AssocraTION, I am sure, are thrilled by having seen this cavalcade of 
the National Formulary go past. I think we should remember, however, in our enthusiasm of the 
history of the National Formulary, that the one permanent thing in the field of medication, the one 
characteristic we have with us always, is change. 

“The future of the National Formulary, as far as its program of revision is concerned, is 
certainly on a sound basis. I am referring particularly to its botanical monographs, its chemical 
monographs, its tests for purity and identity, and its assays. The present chairman of revision, 
Professor Gathercoal, has seen to it that a continuous revision process will be followed and, indeed, 
that is necessary. 

‘““‘However, as far as the policy and scope of the National Formulary is concerned, I firmly 
believe the National Formulary Committee should give to this much time and consideration. I 
think all of us will agree that the future of the National Formulary, as the past of the National 
Formulary, will be determined in a great measure by the teaching of pharmacology, prescription 
writing and therapeutics in the colleges of medicine. In the past, much of this teaching has been 
along the lines of polypharmacal medication. In the present, this condition does not obtain. 
Much less so will it obtain in the future. 

“The field of medication is becoming greatly simplified. Teachers of pharmacology in 
colleges of medicine are realizing that making a complicated prescription for a pharmaceutical 
preparation multiplies one’s chance of failure. I believe for the present, although the idea and the 
concept of therapeutic irresponsibility of the National Formulary will not be a sound one for the 
future, it will be incumbent upon the committee of the National Formulary to recognize only 
those products which are of agreed therapeutic and pharmacologic value. One might say, ‘Well, 
that is not within our province,’ but, on the other hand, I believe it is, and I furthermore feel that 
we should strive to make the National Formulary of such a character that mere recognition within 
the covers of that book of any drug or medicament means that this is of approved therapeutic and 
pharmacologic value. 

“The Pharmacopeeia has continued to become a book of simples, medicaments of approved 
therapeutic character. Is not, then, the future of the National Formulary clearly outlined when 
we say that the National Formulary should recognize between its covers the forms of medication 
of the simples recognized by the Pharmacopeeia, and approved pharmacologically and 
therapeutically? 

*‘May I repeat again that the future, to my mind, of the National Formulary lies in recog- 
nizing the forms of medication of the approved pharmacological and therapeutical simples of the 
Pharmacopceia.”’ 

Chairman Delgado said that the celebration is nearing the close, but he would ask Chairman 
E. N. Gathercoal for a few words. 
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“Dr. Gathercoal, won’t you please come up and speak to us about the National Formulary, 
and your part as the present chairman?”’ 

Chairman Gathercoal said he was enjoying this, because he understood he did not have to say 
anything. Hecontinued: “I have taken a great deal of pleasure in reviewing the history of the 
National Formulary. As perhaps everybody knows, history always represents the best face. 
Every individual and probably every event of importance has two faces, the good face, and the not 


so good face. 


I doubt not that back in 1884, ’85 and ’86 there were troubles in connection with the de- 
velopment of these formulas, the listing of them, the admission of them, the deletion of some, just 
as there have been the same sort of difficult times in each revision since then. That is inevitable. 


“History does not say anything about that. It just tells all the good things, which I pre- 
sume is very right and correct. So I have very much enjoyed reviewing quite carefully the history 
of the National Formulary, and then checking with some of these folks who had actual experience, 
and getting their versions of some of the incidents that occurred in this connection. Particularly 
rich in these experiences was Dr. Scoville, and we have had some very interesting talks together 
in this regard. 

“T think it is quite correct to say, in connection with the evolution of this work, that from 
the very beginning there have been these troubles. In fact, if you look in the historical section of 
the National Formulary V, or it may be IV, you will find at the very beginning of the book the 
statement is made that the first committee appointed for the purpose of establishing a formulary 
of unofficial preparations goes back into the early history of the AssocraTIon. I think it was 
about 1857, ’58 or somewhere back in there, that the first committee was appointed. Not until 
1886 or 1888 was the first publication of such a compilation of unofficial formulas produced. Fora 
period of almost thirty years—at least a considerable part of that time—the committee was very 
dormant, but the ideas were still there. 


“T call your attention to that because of the great amount of work that is involved, and the 
diverse interests that are concerned. There are not only the retail pharmacies to be considered, 
but the manufacturing pharmacies and, to an extent perhaps, the wholesale druggists and, in recent 
revisions, the legal side. Speaking from a bit of personal experience, it seems to me the amalgama- 
tion and coédrdination of these various interests has perhaps been one of the most difficult phases. 
Of both the U. S. P. and N. F. you hear it repeatedly said, and by people interested in these things 
that these committees are only a bunch of theorists; they never did any practical prescription 
work; they never had any part in a manufacturing establishment; they talk about these formulas 
and put them together—sort of pencil pharmacists, you know—and they don’t know anything 
about the practical difficulties. I think, to a certain extent at least, those criticisms are quite just. 

“Therefore, we have really tried to get, in this last revision at least, the viewpoint of the 
legal folks, the enforcement officials, and you would be surprised how very different that viewpoint 
is from the manufacturing viewpoint. Both sides have very splendid arguments to offer, very 
splendid points to give as to why it should be this way, or why it should be that way. 


“Comparatively limited interest is shown by retail pharmacists in revision, so far as I have 
been able to observe, although interest is shown in the finished book. Manufacturers are very 
deeply concerned, and enforcement officers also. 


“Then there is, finally, one great body of people whose interest is never audibly noted, and 
that is what we call the common public. After all, I presume the Pure Food and Drugs Act is 
primarily, perhaps almost entirely, designed as a protection to the public. No doubt, also, these 
formularies have a very important part in this development of medicine, medical preparations and 
their relation to the public. So we have very audible interests expressing themselves very plainly, 
and we have these inaudible interests to be considered. 

‘‘No one who has not been through the mill—like Dr. Hilton, for instance—can appreciate 
the vast amount of work concerned. When I was first elected, which was very greatly to my 
surprise, I hadn’t the slightest idea that such a thing would happen, that I should be chairman of 
this committee. I went to Dean Day of our college and laid the matter before him, and asked him 
what he thought about my accepting it .because I recognized it would take some little of my time 


from teaching duties. He quite heartily urged me to accept it, and assured me there would be a 
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considerable relief in the teaching hours. Therefore, I accepted. But he did not realize, and 
neither did I, the vast number of hours that would be called for in the preparation of this work, and 
how very greatly the teaching hours would have to be cut to enable me to proceed. 

“Even in rather minor details the chairmen of the sub-committees have heavy duties to 
perform. I wrote to Dr. Langenhan, out on the West Coast, trying to push forward his work, and 
telling him we had to have some of this work finished up quickly. He wrote back, in his charac 
teristic vein: ‘Do you know, I have 144 of these monographs to revise? You sit down and try to 
revise one of them, and see how much time it is going totake.’ So we had to excuse him a little bit 
Really, it is a vast amount of work. 

“Of course, we do not issue as many pages of bulletin, nor do we do, in the National Formu- 
lary Revision, as much research work as the U. S. P. Revision Committee, and yet we have issued 
a large number of these bulletin pages—nearly 3000 now 
orso. The editorial detail runs into a vast amount of work. 

‘However, it has been a great pleasure to work upon it. I think it is always the case that 
when the job is finished we are mighty glad to have had the privilege of working on it. I am sure 
that is the case of Dr. Christensen in connection with the World’s Fair Exhibit. I never saw a 
man put in quite so much work, and yet take a great deal of pleasure when the job was done. So 
itis here. It has been a great joy to me to have charge of the work, to see it grow and to see the 
finished book—a real job. I am very glad the acceptance has been so good, and that the book has 
been so much appreciated by many pharmacists.”’ 

Chairman Delgado stated that this closed the interesting celebration. 

President Costello resumed the chair and called for the report of the Committee on Con 
stitution and By-Laws. (Refer to report at First General Session.) 





and the sub-committees another 1000, 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS-—R. L. SWAIN, CHAIRMAN: 


“T now bring to you for acceptance or rejection the report of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, which was submitted to you yesterday. 

“This committee, as reported, consists of five individuals: Dr. James H. Beal, Dr. William 
B. Day, Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, Dr. Kelly and myself. As also remarked yesterday, Dr. Kelly 
was never called upon to do other than advise and furnish information regarding this question or 
that, as propounded to him. 

“The report, as now submitted to you, comes with the approval of James H. Beal, William 
B. Day and myself. It is concurred in, in part, by Dr. Fischelis, and it is dissented from, in part, 
by him. It is my understanding that Dr. Fischelis, as announced yesterday, will present a minority 
view. 

“The recommendations in the address of President Fischelis, from which this report is 
developed, were submitted to you yesterday (see page 893). As stated at that time, the question 
of whether or not the AssocrATION was bound to a Council of seventeen members was submitted to 
competent counsel, and it was his opinion that the Council might be as large or as small as the 
ASSOCIATION itself should from time to time determine, and that it was not bound in any sense 
to the original number. 

“The basic question before the committee naturally divides itself into two parts: ‘Is the 
ASSOCIATION, with its comprehensive membership, to be better served by a small Council of six or 
seven, or is it better to have a Council large enough to give representation to the various interests 
which the ASSOCIATION serves, but providing for a small Executive Committee, which might 
meet at stated intervals and which might be small enough to justify the Secretary calling it to- 
gether when such issues arose as needed prompt consideration. 

“The representative Council appealed to the committee, because we recognize that in this 
comprehensive Council, consisting of the President, the immediate Past-President, the President- 
Elect, the Vice-Presidents, the Editor of the JoURNAL, the Editor of the Yzar Book, the Secre 
tary and the Treasurer, we would have a backlog which would be extremely difficult to supplant 
I think the men who have held these positions have been experienced in the traditions, the ob 
jectives and purposes of the AssocraTION. They have had long enough association with it to be 
entirely at home with its many problems, and many times have gone through what might be called 
a process of reorganization, always looking to a better administrative set-up. 

“Se this committee—the majority, at least—has decided to profit by experience, and 
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establish a Council large enough to be representative of all sections of the country, large enough 
to be representative of the various interests which the ASSOCIATION serves, and to, at the same 
time, set up a smaller and more compact body which may be called together at stated intervals, 
bearing in mind that we have provided that actions taken by this Executive Committee shall in 
all instances be referred to the Council as a whole for rejection or adoption by a majority vote. 

“Tf you will permit me, Mr. President, I shall submit the non-controversial proposals first 
and dispose of them if Dr. Fischelis will agree 

‘‘We are adding a new provision to Article 1, of Chapter 1, of the By-Laws. It is now re- 
quired that the names of three candidates shall be presented for the office of President, First Vice- 
President and Second Vice-President, consecutively, and of nine candidates for the Council. 

“At the present time there is no means of filling a vacancy in the event any of the persons 
nominated for the offices were to die, become incapacitated or were unable to serve through any 
number of circumstances. We have taken the practical view of the situation and we are empower- 
ing and directing the Council to fill vacancies.”’ 

Dr. Swain read again the proposed addition to Chapter 1 of the By-Laws (see page 893), and 
moved the adoption of the recommendation. This was approved by vote. 

‘‘The committee as a whole is in agreement on the next proposal: 

“In Article 1 of Chapter II of the By-Laws, as now stated, it is provided that the President 
shall be an ex-officio member of the Council. Our committee would prefer to change that, and 
have the By-Law read: ‘He shall be a member of the Council,’ on the assumption that the Presi- 
dent of the AssocraTION has been elected to full membership by the AssocraTIOn itself and prob- 
ably should be a member of the Council without any limitation and without the embarrassment of 
being classed as an ex-officio member. 

“So, Mr. President, I move the adoption of the amendment which will make the President a 
member of the Council.” 

(R. P. Fischelis inquired whether it was not the President-elect? Chairman Swain re- 
plied the statement was in accord with his statement.) 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 

Chairman Swain: ‘‘The Committee is in agreement on the recommendation which adds a 
Section to Article 3 of Chapter 2 of the By-Laws, nominating the Secretary also General Manager 
of this AssoctaTIon (see page 893). 

Chairman Swain moved the adoption of the recommendation. It was seconded. 

R. P. Fischelis asked that it be allowed to lie over until the other matter is settled because 
if it is settled there is a section in that particular article which makes the Secretary a member of 
the Council and if the smaller Council is adopted that would not be so, therefore I think it should be 
considered later. 

Chairman Swain withdrew his motion and continued: ‘‘The title of Chapter 7 of the By- 


Laws is ‘Local Branches.’ We propose to have the title read, ‘Local Branches and Student 


Branches.’ ” 

The change in title was adopted. 

Chairman Swain stated that Chapter 8 of the By-Laws deals with Standing Committees. 
The first Committee listed as Article 1 of Chapter 8 is Committee on Local Branches. We pro- 
pose to change it to read, ‘‘Committee on Local and Student Branches.’’ The change was ap- 
proved, 

Chairman Swain stated, ‘““We now propose to set up two new Standing Committees. No. 12 
will be Committee on Pharmacy Week.’’ He moved the approval of the recommendation. It was 
carried. 

Chairman Swain said, ‘““We also propose to set up an additional Committee known as 13, 
“Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service.’’’ This was approved. 

Chairman Swain stated that Chapter XII of the By-Laws is entitled, ‘‘Miscellaneous,”’ 
and said, ‘“‘We propose to add Article 3.” See page 894. This was carried. 

Chairman Swain said, ‘‘We now present to you the bone of contention, or at least that 
controversial recommendation on which the Committee as a whole could not agree. I present to 
you the majority view, however, and I am reading the By-Law to you as it will appear if this pro- 
posal prevails. (See page 893.) 

“In brief the Committee had to consider and did consider, at some length, whether or not 
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the interests of this ASSOCIATION would be more adequately served, by the Council, such as the 
set-up established, or by a small group of five or six. As I said before, we hold to the former view 
that the AssocIaATION’s interests are diverse enough and that its influence has ramification suf- 
ficiently wide to warrant a setting up of a representative Council, at the same time providing for an 
Executive Committee which, for matters of convenience and economy, may be called together at 
stated intervals or as occasion may require. 

“In studying this By-Law let me call your attention to the fact that this does not change the 
present personnel of the Council except by adding the President as an ex-officio member. Under 
the By-Law of the Council, five members of the Council may in writing demand a meeting of the 
Council even though an Executive Committee is approved. 

“As I said before, and repeat it, so that the major terms upon which the matter is decided 
will be before your minds, it is our view that these officers, the President, the immediate Past- 
President, the President-Elect, the Vice-Presidents, the Secretary and the Treasurer, the Chair- 
man of the House of Delegates, the Editor of the JourRNAL, the Editor of the Year Boox, and 
others, in case I have omitted any, are sufficiently close, day in and day out, week in and week out, 
and month in and month out, until the Convention meeting rolls around again, with the affairs 
of the ASSOCIATION to be those with the elected members best entrusted with its care; to be those 
best entrusted with the real welfare of the ASSOCIATION. 

“T could speak to you at some length but I am going to relinquish the floor with a motion 
that the Council revision as it comes to you, as the majority report of the Committee, be adopted.” 

Rowland Jones seconded the motion. 


ROBERT P. FISCHELIS-—-MINORITY REPORT: 


“Mr. Chairman and members of the AssocraTION: The disagreement on this question of the 
size of the Council arose out of an experience covering quite a number of years in the Council and 
more definitely with my year of activity as President of the AssociaTION. You will recall my 
recommendation last year, which has been read, and I should like to read the Resolution that was 
passed at the last convention based upon that recommendation.” 


Resolved, that while it is quite clear that Recommendations 2, 5 and 13 in the 
President’s Address have been carefully considered by the President, and also by the 
members of the Committee on Resolutions, it is the opinion of the Committee that 
the recommendations herein referred to raise important questions which suggest 
the advisability of a general study of the By-Laws of the Assocr1aTIOn. To make 
them effective will, in the opinion of the Committee, require amendments to the By- 
Laws and perhaps the charter of the AssocriaTION. For these reasons, it is recom- 
mended that the incoming president appoint a committee of five (5) to study the 
constitution and By-Laws of the AssocrATION and to report to the next annual 
meeting on changes which it deems necessary to make in the constitution and By 
Laws and charter of the AssocraTION to place the ASSOCIATION in a position to 
function most effectively in the light of the new duties which it will be called upon to 
undertake and in the light also of the widened responsibilities of the ASSOCIATION 

Be it further resolved, that the committee appointed pursuant to the above 
resolution endeavor to complete its task in time to have its findings and recommenda- 
tions submitted by publication to the membership sufficiently far in advance of the 
1936 meeting to enable the membership to be apprised of the changes proposed 
Approved. 


“‘As a matter of fact, the only notice of the actual wording of the changes to the membership 
came with the July issue of the JouRNAL, which most of you have probably not seen because of 
the fact that it came in quite late and probably didn’t come before many of you left for this con- 
vention. In that JouRNAL, there appeared the majority report, which Chairman Swain has 
read. 

“Because Of the fact that the majority report did not bring to you the possibility of chang- 
ing the By-Laws to provide for a small Council, and because of the experience with the Council 
constituted of seventeen members, and the expense involved in bringing those members together 
for a meeting, it appeared to me wise to recommend a reduction in the size of the Council. 
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“T have the conviction that when a man is elected to the Council of the Association, he 
should be endowed with the rights and privileges which pertain to that office; that he should 
take part in the meetings, voice the opinions of himself and those whom he represents, and should 
vote on all questions with the background of any particular question before him. I do not be- 
lieve that an elected member of the Council should delegate his authority or his vote to a small 
committee. I believe the elected members of the Council, in a small Council, should act for 
themselves. 

““My proposal is to make the Council consist of six elected members, with the President, 
the President-Elect and the Chairman of the House of Delegates, making nine voting members 
of the Council, they to elect their officers and proceed to transact the business of the ASSOCIATION 
between meetings. 

“T might say to you that some years ago that was exactly what this AssocraTION had, a 
Board of Directors of nine members, which functioned for a year and functioned efficiently. The 
number was changed at a meeting of the AssocrIATION when some one raised the question as to 
whether the acts of that Board were legal, because the charter of the ASSOCIATION was signed by 
seventeen members, and therefore perhaps seventeen members ought to constitute the Council. 

‘They looked around at that time for eight people to add to the Council so as to make the 
membership seventeen, as it had been and they took the elected officers, the President, the Vice- 
Presidents, the Editors, the Secretary and others, enough to make seventeen, as had been the case. 

“That was done on the spur of the moment. I remember it very distinctly. I was at the 
meeting when it was done. I was Secretary of the Board of Directors when it was done. 

“‘We have come to a time when it is necessary to have action on important things between 
meetings, action which cannot be decided by mail vote. It is necessary to call men into a meet- 
ing to discuss matters. Obviously, it would be too expensive for the ASsocrIATION to finance bring- 
ing seventeen men together. With asmall Council, such as I propose, that would be possible. 

“On this particular amendment, therefore, I should like to offer as a substitute the follow- 
ing: ‘Chapter III, Article 1—Membership. The Council shall consist of the President, the 
President-Elect, the Chairman of the House of Delegates—’ 

‘Before I read the rest, may I interpolate that we have at present nine elected members of 
the Council, and it is necessary, in order to change to six members, to provide for the expiration 
of the term of one of the elected members each year until we get down to the six. That is why this 
does not read, ‘The President, the President-Elect, the Chairman of the House of Delegates, and six 
elected members.’ It reads: 

and nine elected members for the AssocrATION year of 1936-1937, eight elected mem- 
bers for the ASSOCIATION year 1937-1938, seven elected members for the ASSOCIATION year 1938- 
1939 and six elected members for the ASSOCIATION year 1939-1940 and thereafter, each of whom 
has held membership in the AssocraTIon for five years cr more, and each of whom has been 
elected as hereinbefore provided. The members of the Council shall serve until their successors 
have been elected and installed.’ 

“IT believe Chairman Swain read another article in this connection with respect to meetings 
and a quorum, and I have one with respect to vacancies. I don’t know what the procedure is, 
Mr. President, whether each article should be acted upon separately, or whether we should take 
them in a group. 

“T might say, also, that in providing for the election of these, I have adhered to the recom- 
mendation which I made at the Portland convention, namely, that there be better geographic 
distribution. 

*“May I ask regarding the procedure, Mr. President ?”’ 

President Costello said: “If it is agreeable to the members present, since we started to 
consider them seriatim, I would rule, unless there is objection, that we consider them that way now; 
that we act upon the proposal presented and dispose of that feature, the number of the Council. 
Is there any objection from the members to that procedure?”’ 

R. P. Fischelis continued: ‘‘I have made the motion, Mr. President, that Article 1 of 
Chapter III be amended as I have read it. I offer that as a substitute to the motion offered by 
Chairman Swain.” 

Frederick Schaefer seconded the motion. 

President Costello stated that the question is on the motion of Dr. Fischelis to substitute 
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his proposal that the Council consist of the President, the President-Elect, the Chairman of the 
House of Delegates and nine elected members for the ASSOCIATION year of 1936-1937, eight elected 
members for the AssocrATION year 1937-1938, seven elected members for the ASSOCIATION year 
1938-1939 and six elected members for the ASsOcIATION year 1939-1940 and thereafter, each of 
whom has held membership in the AssocraTION for five years or more and each of whom has been 
elected as hereinbefore provided. The members of the Council shall serve until their successors 
have been elected and installed 

“My understanding is that if you vote ‘Yes’ on the substitute motion, you are adopting 
this instead of the provision for a Council of nineteen members, each of whom has held member- 
ship in the AssocraTION for five years or more, and has been elected as hereinbefore provided 
The immediate Past-President, the President-Elect, the Vice-Presidents, the Chairman of the 
House of Delegates, the Editor of the JouRNAL, the Editor of the Year Book, the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the AssocraTION shall be ex-officio members of the Council. The elected members of 
the Council shall serve until their successors have been installed.”’ 

Chairman Swain said: ‘I break in to ask that you also read the provision setting up the 
Executive Committee of five. There may be some present who were not in the room when it was 
first read.” 

President Costello stated that in the original motion, after what he had just read, there is 
provided: 

“Within thirty days following the annual meeting of the AssocraTIoN, the Secretary shall 
call upon the Council to elect by mail ballot three members of the Council, to be chosen from the 
nine elected members, who, with the Chairman of the Council and the President of the Assocra- 
TION, shall constitute an Executive Committee of the Council. The Executive Committee shall 
confer with the Secretary upon his request, and shall advise with him upon matters having to do 
with the affairs and activities of the AssociaTION. In all cases, however, the conclusion of the 
Executive Committee, together with an abstract of its proceedings, shall be submitted to the 
Council by mail for ratification or rejection, upon majority vote of the members.”’ 

L. W. Richards inquired whether Dr. Fischelis’ substitute motion provides for the election 
of members geographically ?—*‘That seems to be important.” 

Dr. Fischelis replied: ‘‘That comes in another article which, if this is adopted, will be 
presented.”’ 

He continued: ‘‘The House of Delegates shall at its Second Session, held during the an- 
nual meeting of the ASSOCIATION, nominate by ballot three candidates, one of whom shall be, as 
hereinafter provided, elected President to serve for one year; three candidates for First Vice 
President, one of whom shall be elected for one year; three candidates for Second Vice-President, 
one of whom shall be elected for one year; and six candidates, two of whom shall be, as hereinafter 
provided, elected members of the Council to serve for three years. In nominating the candidates 
for election to the Council, three nominees shall be named from each of the two districts in the 
Unfted States as hereinafter constituted, and the ballot shall be so arranged as to require a vote on 
one candidate from each of the two districts. For the purpose of balloting for members of the 
Council, the United States shall be divided into two districts to be known as Districts 1 and 2,”’ and 
then follows the division. 

“Roughly, it is an East and West division based, as nearly as could be arranged, on the 
concentration of membership.” 

H. F. Hein said: ‘‘I don’t believe we are in position here to answer that question or vote on 
it, in the sense that we take for granted that you have given this serious consideration. The 
President recommended at the Portland convention his substitute for the reason that from the 
dollars and cents standpoint it is more economical. Is that right?’’ 

Dr. Fischelis said that this was one reason 

Mr. Hein continued: ‘‘Wouldn’t it be wise to postpone this vote, maybe, until next 
year? What is the real reason for taking it up at this time, when it was supposed to be given to 
the members in time to give some consideration to the question? I think it is a serious matter to 
change our Council from, say, nine to seventeen, or even cut it down.”’ 

President Costello replied: ‘““That the resolution of last year called for the appointment of 
this committee to make a study of it, and report their findings and make their recommendations 
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at this meeting. In asking that the report be brought in at this time, we simply complied with 
the instructions of the last convention.”’ 

Dr. Fischelis continued: ‘As I endeavored to point out, there was not opportunity for the 
presentation of this matter in the JoURNAL in time for this meeting. As far as I am concerned, I 
think your point is very well taken, and that it would be an advantage for the membership to 
study this proposal and act upon it at another meeting. I am presenting it here because the report 
of the majority has been presented. I might say that I feel the membership throughout the 
United States should have an opportunity to study a proposal of this kind.”’ 

Hugo H. Schaefer said: ‘I agree with the previous speaker. I would hardly know how to 
vote intelligently on this matter. To be frank with you, while I have a very high regard for Dr. 
Fischelis’ opinions, it seems to me Chairman Swain’s thought has much in its favor. 

“T think the change either way is a radical one, and I believe a radical change of this kind 
could well be put before the membership at large for discussion. I know we in New York would be 
glad to take up the two sides at a Branch meeting called especially for that purpose, or, I will put 
it, at a regular meeting at which this would be made the business of the evening. I believe then we 
could get the opinion of our members. After all, I am here as a representative of our Branch, 
as the delegate of our Branch. While I realize this is a general meeting and we therefore vote as 
individuals, I certainly believe we should get the opinions of our members 

“While the majority report was published in July, I admit I didn’t read it. I probably 
wasn’t in New York City at the time. Certainly, none of us has had an opportunity to take it up 
in our Branch meetings. 

“If it is in order, I should like to offer the substitute motion that this matter be postponed 
for a year.”’ 

Mr. Hein seconded the motion 

President Costello declared that the question now is on the substitute to the substitute 
motion and, as he understands it now, if you vote ““Yes’’ on this question, you are postponing final 
action on the size of the Council until next year. Is that understood? Are you ready for the 
question? 

The question was called for. 

The President asked all in favor of the motion to postpone until next year to signify by say- 
ing “‘aye;”’ contrary the same. He asked for a show of hands. 

Roy B. Cook arose to a point of order. ‘‘Can you consider a substitute to a substitute 
motion? Do you not have to dispose of the previous question before you can consider a substitute 
motion ?”’ 

President Costello asked for explanation. 

Mr. Cook replied: ‘‘You have before you the question of accepting or rejecting a com- 
mittee report. Then you have a substitute motion for the report of the minority committee, 
and on that you have superimposed a substitute motion which leaves out consideration of the 
committee report at all. The question in my mind is as to the procedure on a thing of that sort. 
I think you are getting yourself all entangled, because the majority don’t understand what you are 
trying to do.” 

Dr. Fischelis said: ‘In order to bring this before you in parliamentary form, I will with- 
draw my substitute motion, and the mover of the second substitute can move his as a substitute, 
if my second will consent.” 

Mr. Schaefer consented. 

President Costello said that now the only question before the house is the original motion by 
Chairman Swain. 

Hugo H. Schaefer offered as a substitute motion to that, “‘that the matter be postponed, so 
far as action is concerned, for one year, and that meanwhile it be brought to the attention of the 
membership at large. 

The motion was regularly seconded. 

President Costello said that now the question is on the substitute to the original motion. 
Voting ‘‘yes’’ on this will postpone action on the question of changing this part of our By-Laws 
until next year. 

Chairman Swain stated: ‘‘The committee appointed by President Costello last year has 
presented its report in the July number of the JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
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ASSOCIATION. I take it that had there been any desire on the part of, by far, the largest portion 
of the membership, the membership could have availed itself of the opportunity of reading the 
majority report. It is true we did not publish any minority report, because there was no minority 
report before us, and we did not necessarily know that a minority report would be before us, al- 
though we did know all along that Dr. Fischelis would probably disagree with the manner in which 
we dealt with this. 

“T think there is some misunderstanding. I gathered from Mr. Hein that he was under the 
impression we were setting up a large Council in place of the elected Council of nine as at present. 
The Council to-day consists of nine elected members, plus eight ex-officio members. The only 
thing we do to that is add two more ex-officio members, the President and the President-Elect, 
the reason for that being quite clear. We think the President-Elect will make a better president, 
will know more about the procedure and will be more in line with his activities if he has one year of 
association with the Council as an ex-officio member. 

“We also feel that the President of the AssociaTION is entitled to full representation on the 
Council, and that perhaps it is a little bit inconsistent with his position to make him an ex-officio 
member. 

“We also propose to make the immediate Past-President a member of the Council, simply 
because his experience as a president will be of great aid to the Council in working out the policy 
which he may propose. There is nothing radical about it 

“Although I have no special interest in whether you postpone action or not, if the proposal 
is sound that we want a small Council and a small committee that can be called together as occa- 
sion demands, small enough without undue burden on the treasury, it seems to me there is no real 
point in postponing it for another year 

“So, Mr. President, I move that we table the motion by Hugo H. Schaefer.”’ 

The motion was regularly seconded. 

President Costello announced: “It has been moved and seconded that we table the sub- 
stitute motion for postponement. I don’t believe this question is debatable, and I will call for the 
question with the explanation that if the motion is tabled we will be back to the original motion 
of Chairman Swain. 

“‘All in favor of tabling the motion will signify by saying ‘aye;’ contrary the same. 

*““May I have hands on that? All in favor will please raise their hands, or maybe you had 
better stand.” 

The count was forty-two. 

President Costello asked all who were opposed to rise. 

The count was thirty-seven. 

President Costello declared the substitute motion tabled.—Now we are back on the original 
motion 

Dr. Fischelis continued: ‘Because of the motion to table, I was unable to discuss what Dr. 
Swain said. I want the members to know that ex-officio members on the Council are not members 
without a vote, as now constituted. The whole seventeen members vote, even though nine are 
elected members and eight are ex-officio members. Therefore, nine elected members, under this 
new proposal, will delegate their authority to three elected members, and the other two who will 
constitute this small committee. The members of the Council not on the small committee will take 
no part in the discussions on the subjects which the committee decides. They will, however, 
send a record of what they have done to the other members, six more of whom have been elected 
by this membership, and will have had no part in the discussion that may go on in this small group. 
They will be asked to approve the minutes, or disapprove them, and on the basis of that approval 
or disapproval the actions of the Executive Committee of five will be adopted. My experience is 
that when minutes of Executive Committee meetings are submitted, they are usually approved. 
Therefore, six elected members of the Council are practically disfranchised by this method.” 

Hugo H. Schaefer inquired: ‘In a change of the By-Laws of this kind, what vote is re- 
quired, majority vote?” 


Dr. Fischelis replied: rhree-fourths.”’ 
President Costello said: ‘‘I will read the provision of the By-Laws, Chapter XIII, Article 


1. Every proposition to alter or amend these By-Laws shall be submitted in writing at a general 
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session, and may be balloted for at any subsequent general session, when, upon receiving the votes 
of three-fourths of the members present, it shall become a part of the By-Laws.” 

Hugo H. Schaefer said, “I am just a little stubborn on these things, and I still believe we 
should have a year to consider it. If I have to vote one way or the other way, I will frankly say I 
will vote in favor of Chairman Swain’s proposition. On the other hand, I don’t believe it would 
be an intelligent vote. I think we should still have a year to consider the thing. 

“Tf we do not get a three-fourths vote, is there anything to prevent our bringing it up next 
year again?”’ 

President Costello saw no reason why it couldn’t be brought up. He inquired: 

“Ts there any further discussion? Are you ready for the question?” 

“The question is on the adoption of the majority report of the committee on establishing 
the Council of nineteen, including nine elected members, and a provision for creating an Executive 
Committee of the Council 

“‘All in favor of the majority report of the committee will rise.”’ 

The count was forty-nine. 

All opposed were asked to rise. 

The count was thirty-one. 

The Chair declared the motion lost, because it failed of a three-fourths vote. He inquired 
of Chairman Swain and Dr. Fischelis if the other amendment, Article 1, Chapter II, dealing 
with the President, should not be presented at this time, the one deferred until after this considera- 
tion. 

Chairman Swain understood the only point at issue was the one we just voted on. If Dr. 
Fischelis feels the reference to the Secretary is so associated with his proposal that it should not be 
acted upon, then I think definitely we should not act upon it. As I understand it, that just sim- 
plifies the Secretary’s status, as it were. As far as I am concerned, it is not controversial, but I 
will be governed entirely by what Dr. Fischelis thinks about it. 

President Costello replied: ‘You misunderstood my query, but we will stay with what you 
are talking about, the provision that the Secretary shall serve as General Manager.” 

Dr. Fischelis said this was his recommendation. He continued: ‘‘The only reason I 
asked to have it held over was that if the Council as constituted under my suggestion had been 
organized, it would not have provided for the Secretary asa member. Therefore, since that is not 
in question now, the By-Law as presented by the committee has my approval.”’ 

President Costello announced: ‘‘The motion Dr. Fischelis made is that the following 
sentence be added to Article 3 of Chapter II: ‘The Secretary shall also serve as General Manager 
of the AssocrATION, and shall have executive supervision over its activities, including direction of 
and responsibility for the headquarters building and the activities of the ASSOCIATION carried on 
therein, subject to such limitations as are otherwise provided in these By-Laws or as may be pro- 
vided by action of the Council.’ ”’ 

He asked: ‘Is there any second to the motion of Dr. Fischelis to adopt that part of the 
committee’s report ?”’ 

The motion was regularly seconded, was put to a vote and carried. 

President Costello stated: ‘‘What I thought you were omitting, Chairman Swain, and what 
I think you did omit, was the amendment to Chapter II, Article 1, that the last line of Article 1 
shall be as follows: ‘He shall be a member of the Council.’ ”’ 

Chairman Swain said: ‘‘I would surmise now, Mr. President, that if you are to make the 
President a member of the Council now—I think that is all right.”’ 

Dr. Fischelis said: ‘‘He is a member.” 

Chairman Swain replied: ‘He isa member, but he is classed as an ex-officio member.” 

Dr. Fischelis said he hasa vote. ‘‘What is the need for any change?”’ 

Chairman Swain was perfectly willing to withdraw the statement. 

President Costello said: ‘‘In the absence of any objection, the Chair would like to rule that 
the By-Laws have been adopted as you understand them and as I understand them, but I don’t 
think I can call for adoption of the committee’s report.” 

Chairman Swain said: ‘I shouldn’t think so. 
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“Those not in controversy were approved as they were read.”’ 

Dr. Fischelis said: ‘‘Mr. President, I should like to present the amendments herein, 
which are the amendments I presented in the minority report, and ask that they lay over until the 
next general meeting in New York.” 

President Costello asked about the majority report. He said: ‘In the absence of some 
consideration of both of them, I don’t think the Chair can really accept the minority report.” 

Dr. Fischelis replied: ‘I, as a member of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
am offering the amendments to the By-Laws contained in that document and ask that they lay 
over until the next annual meeting, which I think is the privilege of any member.”’ 

Roy B. Cook said: ‘The question has been decided on the floor. Do you want it brought 
up again?” 

Dr. Fischelis said they were not voted upon. 

President Costello inquired of Dr. Fischelis, whether his object is to get these printed so they 
will be before the members? 

He replied: ‘That is exactly my object, so the members will have a chance to read them, 
as they had a chance to read the majority report.” 

Chairman Swain said: ‘I am going to do my level best to keep this from developing into a 
controversy. 

“Let me explain why I made a motion to table Dr. Schaefer’s motion. I did it for the simple 
reason that it defers for another year the advantages the Secretary might have had, had we pro- 
vided for an Executive Committee that he could officially call upon to advise with him on the ex 
tremely difficult questions which arise during the course of an ASSOCIATION year. 

“Under the present set-up, the only thing the Secretary can officially do—don’t understand 
that I am speaking for him; I don’t know whether he agrees with this or not, but if he does he can 
speak for himself—is to ask a few friends or persons interested in the subject under discussion to 
meet with him in Washington. They have no official position, and it seems to me Dr. Fischelis is 
absolutely right in one thing, that we ought to provide for a small group that could officially, and 
with the sanction of the ASSOCIATION, meet in Washington at the call of the Secretary to sit down 
around the Council table in Washington and counsel with him on the issues which he alone has to 
face. 

“T have no objection in the world to postponing action on this for a year and allowing 
members to study it. My thought is that if the proposition is sound, let’s give the Secretary 
opportunity to meet with this group, knowing that in doing so he is complying with the rules of the 
AssocrIaATION. The motion was lost. I don’t know whether you can reconsider a motion to table, 
inasmuch as it is going to be postponed. 

“Let’s publish Dr. Fischelis’s report in full, and let the majority report be published also, 
with whatever elaboration we may want to put in. 

“I know about these problems arising in Washington. I know how troublesome and com- 
plicated they are, and how helpful it is for a man to be able to call the official family together to 
advise him and counsel with him. 

“T don’t know what the parliamentary procedure is, but the convention has expressed it- 
self, and I would say—let the original idea of Dr. Fischelis prevail. Let the two reports go together, 
and let them be discussed. Now that action is postponed, we might as well utilize that time to the 
very best advantage so far as information and discussion are concerned. 

“Tf it can be done, and if there is no violation of parliamentary procedure, I would move that 
both reports be published, with any explanatory comments the respective sides desired to make, 
and that it be brought up, if it is so desired, at the next annual meeting in New York.”’ 

Hugo H. Schaefer seconded the motion. 

President Costello stated: “It has been moved and seconded that both reports be re 
ceived and published with such explanations—I think this discussion is out of order. Dr. Fis 
chelis brought a motion before the house, which was seconded, and it seemed to me the discussion 
wasn’t on that motion. 

“The portion of the majority report on which the group didn’t concur has been disposed of, 
and in order to be considered has to be brought up again.” 

C. Leonard O’Connell said his understanding is that Dr. Fischelis merely submitted this as 
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an amendment to the By-Laws to be laid over until next year, which he could have done and 
would have had the privilege of doing at the last session, if he so wished, to come up next year.” 

The President replied: ‘“‘Swain’s motion merely submits the majority report to take the 
same course. Is that satisfactory?”’ 

Dr. O’Connell said it was, but it seemed to him that time was being wasted. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 

Dr. Fischelis said that there is no difficulty about the Secretary having a small committee 
to assist him whenever necessary, because it has been the policy of the Council of the AssocrATION 
to appoint an Executive Committee for that purpose for quite a number of years, and that can 
readily be done again. 

President-Elect George D. Beal asked Dr. Fischelis “how we can delegate any authority 
temporarily, when we can’t delegate authority the other way. How can we have an Executive 
Committee, if we cannot have an Executive Committee?”’ 

Dr. Fischelis replied——‘‘as in the past.”’ 

President Costello said: ‘No further action could be taken now. The Chair would very 
much like to continue on with the program, because it should be given all the consideration it can.”’ 

President Costello asked Vice-President Lester J. Hayman to conduct the symposium on 
Pharmaceutical Education and Registration. 


SYMPOSIUM ON PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION AND REGISTRATION. 


Chairman Hayman stated that representatives of three organizations were present: The 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 

The first subject presented was: 


A StrupDY OF THE GRADUATES OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY C. B. JORDAN. 


During the past year or two a number of articles have appeared in the pharmaceutical 
press expressing the thought that the colleges of pharmacy in the United States were turning 
out too many graduates, so many in fact, that the profession was overrun. Some of these articles 
pointed out that something should be done about it and in some cases they even recommended 
that the period of time be increased from four years in order that a fewer number would be turned 
into the profession. Others recommended that the colleges of pharmacy limit their enrollment 
by selecting only the outstanding high school graduates for entrance. The agitation of this ques- 
tion was sufficient to cause representatives of the A. Pu. A., A. A. C. P. and N. A. B. P. to give 
serious thought to the question. 

If the colleges of pharmacy in the United States are turning into the profession a greater 
number than the profession can absorb, then something should be done about it. I believe we 
will all agree that every city, town and nearly every hamlet in the United States has at present a 
sufficient number of drug stores to supply the drug needs of these communities. In fact, I think 
that many of us believe the present supply of drug stores is excessive. If it be true that we have 
a sufficient number of drug stores, then our colleges of pharmacy should be turning into the pro- 
fession only enough graduates to replace those who leave the profession and to man the new drug 
stores needed by increase in population plus, of course, a sufficient number to supply the losses 
caused by graduates and practitioners entering other fields of endeavor. 

There is another phase of the question which should be studied and that is whether the 
present distribution of pharmacy graduates corresponds with the needs. This, perhaps, is the 
most important study that should be made at this time, because I am inclined to believe that the 
incentive back of the above-mentioned articles in our pharmaceutical press has been due to the 
fact that certain sections of the country are perhaps overcrowded with graduates in pharmacy. 
I do know that there are sections of the country that are not overcrowded. I believe Mr. Chris- 
tensen has directed a study of this last question and therefore I will leave the discussion of it en- 
tirely to him. 

To return to the original question as to whether we are graduating too many pharmacists, 
it appeared to me that you should know the number graduated in the last five or six years, the 
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number of these graduates who are employed, the type of employment and the number of them 
who were unemployable, due to death, marriage, illness, etc. With this thought in mind I sent a 
circular letter to every college of pharmacy in the United States and I am happy to say that I 
have received an answer from every college of pharmacy. It required three or four letters in 
some cases in order to get an answer, but I was persistent and finally :eached the 100% mark of 
replies. 

I must at this time express keen disappointment that so many colleges of pharmacy have 
such a poor check on their alumni. In many cases I received a report of the total number gradu 
ated in the different years studied, but an average of about only sixty per cent could give me any 
accurate data beyond this. I can fully realize that in the case of those institutions that graduate 
large numbers it requires funds to keep an accurate check on the alumni. In most cases the lack 
of accurate data was shown in those institutions that graduated large numbers. On the other 
hand, I was surprised to find a few of the large institutions keeping a very accurate check and one 
or two institutions that graduated less than twelve students per year reported that they had no ac- 
curate data beyond the number of graduates. In passing I would like to urge the deans of all 
colleges of pharmacy to make an extra effort to secure and keep up-to-date accurate data on the 
alumni of the past five or ten years at least. 

The result of my study is indicated on the attached sheet. You will note that the study 
extends over the years 1931 to 1935, inclusive, and that it covers all the colleges of pharmacy in 
the United States during this period, and you will also note that accurate data were received in the 
following per cents per year: 1931, 58.5%; 1932, 61.1%; 1933, 60%; 1934, 66%; 1935, 61%. 
The distribution into vocations of those on which accurate data have been secured will be discussed 
later. 

The figures in Column 1 are accurate and indicate the total number of graduates for the 
years 1931-1935. In making a comparison I found it convenient to designate the total number 
graduating in 1931 as 100%, and on this basis indicate the per cent graduated in the other years. 
I think you will be surprised at the fewer number of graduates from colleges of pharmacy in the 
United States since 1931. You will note that the percentages, based on 100% for 1931, range as 
follows: 1932, 93.3%; 1933, 76.3%; 1934, 79.6%; 1935, 44%. In other words, we graduated 
last year less than half of the number of students that we graduated in 1931. Naturally the 
question arises as to the cause of this great drop in the total number of graduates. I think this 
drop is due to two reasons: First, the depression. In the study of the entering students in 
member-colleges of the A. A. C. P. we note a decided decrease during the period of depression. 
Second, the colleges holding membership in the A. A. C. P. increased their period required for 
graduation from three years to four years, beginning in the year 1932. This means that the last 
three-year class entered in 1931 and therefore graduated in 1934. The number graduating in 1935 
will then include those graduating from colleges operating on the three-year basis, those graduat- 
ing from member-colleges that required four years of work prior to 1932, and those students en- 
rolled in the three-year course in member-colleges who failed to graduate in 1934. It is very 
evident then that we cannot accept this figure, 44% for 1935, as a normal one and we may an- 
ticipate that this number will increase in the following years. However, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that the number graduating in 1934 was less than 80% of the number that graduated in 
1931. These are normal figures for the years indicated and therefore we are safe in saying that 
the number of pharmacy graduates turned into the profession has materially decreased during the 
past few years. 

Column 2 indicates the number of graduates on which we have accurate information re- 
garding their vocational employment. 

The numbers in Columns 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 are based on accurate data received, and the per- 
centages in these columns are based on the accurate numbers reported in Column 2. In other 
words, in 1931, I received accurate data on 1720 students (Column 2). Of that number 1335 
(Column 3) were employed in retail pharmacy and this represents 77.5% (Column 3) of the 
number on which we have accurate data. A similar system was followed throughout Columns 
3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

To me a number of things brought out by this study are significant: (1) Only 80% of our 
graduates enter retail pharmacy. I have no reason to doubt that the same percentage will ob- 
tain for the rest of the graduates for whom we have no accurate data; (2) approximately 8% of 
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our graduates are employed in lines allied to pharmacy; (3) approximately 8% are emyloyed in 
lines outside of pharmacy; (4) approximately 2.5% are unemployed; and (5) approximately 
2% are unemployable. 

Column 6 is, to me, a very significant one but, unfortunately, I could receive very little 
accurate data. I have no accurate data regarding unemployment of approximately 40% of the 
students graduating in these five years. I was a bit surprised to find that the percentage of un- 
employment on which I have accurate data did not vary a great deal during this five-year 
period. 

I have indicated that the number graduating in 1935 was unusually small and we would 
naturally expect that the demands of the retail trade would absorb this whole number. How- 
ever, Column 3 of 1935 indicates that only 78% of this small class went into retail pharmacy 
and this is about the average percentage of members of the large classes who enter retail phar- 
macy. In other words, the number graduating from our colleges of pharmacy have little or no 
effect on the percentage entering the different vocations. 

I doubt not that several other interesting comments could be made on these figures, but 
time will not permit me to make these comments. You are at liberty to study them and draw 
any conclusions you care to. 


SURVEY OF THE GRADUATES OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE 
Years 1931-1936 


Based on Number for Which Accurate Data Was Given ape 





rotal 
No. of 
Graduates 


2943 
1931 
(100%) 
2751 
1932 
(93.3%) 
2274 
1933 
(76.3%) 
2333 
1934 
(79.6% 
1295 
1935 
(44%) 
1572 
1936 


(53.4%) 


No. and % 
of Total for 


Which Ac- | 


curate Data 
Was Fur- 
nished 


1723 
(58.5%) 
i 1690 
(61.1%) 

1387 
(60%) 

1540 
(66%) 

843 


(65.1%) 


3 


No. and % 
of Grads 
Employed 
in Retail 
Pharmacy 


1335 
(77.5%) 

1367 
(80.78%) 

1128 


(81.3%) 


1218 


(79.9%) 


657 


(78%) 





4. 5 6 7 
No and % | No. and % | No. and % | _ No. and 
of Grads of Grads of Grads. | % of Grads 


Employed |Employed in Unemployed.| Unemployable 





in Other Lines Out- Death, 
Pharmaceu- |side of Phar-| Married 
tical Lines macy | Ladies, 
} Illness, 
| etc.) 

143 161 38 51 

(8.9%) (9.3%) (2.2%) (3%) 
aa 121 36 44 
(7.2% (7.2% (2.2%) (2.7%) 
95 113 27 23 
(6.85%) | (8.1%) (1.9%) (1.6%) 
115 113 50 | 16 
(7.47%) | (7.34%) | (3.24%) | (1.04%) 
— =e: = 
73 68 22 CO 9 


(8.66% 8.06% 
a] ( ( 


(2.6%) 


(1.67%) 


Chairman Hayman thanked Dean Jordan for his report. 
Dean Kendig inquired relative to the number of students enrolled in the college at the 


present time and whether an increase over the 1936 figures is indicated. 


He also inquired whether 


the latter figures can be accepted as practically normal for the next three years. 

Dean Jordan replied that this was his opinion. 

Dr. Fischelis inquired whether the report was based on all schools of pharmacy or only the 
Association schools and, how many? 
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The reply was that sixty-eight had been studied. Dean Jordan said he was told that six 
of the graduates of the school he represented could be placed if they were ready 

Mrs. L. H. Bowen read from the student count of sixty-nine schools: First-year students 
to graduate in 1939, 2703 (there will be a certain percentage to fail); second-year students, to 
graduate in 1938, 2252; third-year students, to graduate in 1937, 1847; fourth-year students, 
to graduate in 1936, 1211; special students, 35; graduate students, 136.—Total enrollment in 
sixty-nine schools—8184 students. 

The report was received to take the usual course. 

Chairman Hayman called on Secretary, A. G. DuMez, of the American Council on Phar 
maceutical Education for his report. The latter reviewed the development of standards for the 
accreditment of colleges of pharmacy and requested those who desired to ask questions or dis- 
cuss the project to do so. 

The following presented questions and participated in the discussion: J. G. Beard, R. L 
Swain, H. C. Christensen, R. P. Fischelis, Ernest Little, B. V. Christensen, W. F. Rudd, A. O. 
Mickelsen, C. W. Ballard, H. Evert Kendig, A. Osol. 


Tue PROPOSED STANDARDS FOR THE ACCREDITMENT OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


BY A. G. DUMEZ.* 


The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy have had under consideration for more than fifteen years, the preparation of standards 
for the accreditment of colleges of pharmacy. Therefore, it seems to me that the time has arrived 
when the project should be completed or abandoned entirely. 

I am not certain when the proposal to standardize colleges of pharmacy was first made, but 
I find in the Proceedings of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties for 1920 that 
the President of the Conference was authorized to appoint a committee to present a memorial to 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching urging it to investigate the pharmacy 
schools of the United States for the purpose of classifying them. I also find in the records that this 
committee was appointed and that it endeavored to carry out the purpose for which it was created 
It drafted a letter to President Pritchett of the Foundation and ia due time received a reply to 
the effect that its petition had been considered by the Trustees of the Executive Committee of 
the Foundation. In addition, the reply carried the information that the Foundation had under way 
several studies of considerable magnitude and that it would be several years before any new in 
vestigations could be undertaken. The existence of this committee was continued and, each year 
thereafter for several years, it made the same request of the Foundation. In each instance, the 
reply was similar to the first in tenor, except in 1923, when the following response was obtained 
from the secretary of the Foundation: 


“My Dear Dean Bradley: 

Your letter of August 9th, to Dr. Pritchett, who is now out of the city, will be 
brought to his attention on his return. We expect in the Autumn to issue our ‘Study 
of Dental Education’ and a study of pharmaceutical education is surely one of the next 
things that ought to be done.” 


In spite of this encouraging message from its secretary, the study of pharmaceutical educa 
tion was not the next thing done by the Foundation. Further correspondence failed to bring about 
a change in attitude, and the following year, 1924, the committee recommended that it would 
be unwise to continue to urge the Foundation to undertake the investigation of pharmacy schools, 
and that further action be postponed until after the completion of the study then being made 
under the direction of Dr. W. W. Charters for the Commonwealth Fund. 

In explanation of the reference made to the study of pharmacy under the direction of 
Dr. Charters, it is stated that about this time, the officials in charge of the Commonwealth Fund de- 
cided to make a study of pharmaceutical education from the functional standpoint and, in 1923, 
a committee headed by Dr. W. W. Charters, then Dean of the School of Education of the Univer 
sity of Illinois, was appointed to make the study. This study, in which the American Conference 











* Secretary, American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 


1 Proc. A. C. P. F. (1923), 91-99. 
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of Pharmaceutical Faculties, the National Association of Retail Druggists and the National As- 
sociation of Boards of Pharmacy coéperated, was made and the results of the study were published 
in 1927 in a comprehensive report entitled ‘‘Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical Curriculum.” 

In 1920, the Committee on Higher Educational Standards of the American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties, recommended that the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy be requested to assume the responsibility 
for the investigation and standardization of colleges of pharmacy. Apparently this recommenda- 
tion was not approved by the Conference because the year following the committee brought in an 
independent report in which it submitted a schedule for grading schools of pharmacy. The 
committee made no report in 1922 but, in 1923, it submitted a new schedule based on a classifica- 
tion worked out by the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy.? A motion to adopt the re- 
port of the committee was made and carried. 

The classification outline prepared by the boards of pharmacy, which is referred to above, 
originated as follows: in 1922, President Lucius L. Walton of the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy appointed a committee on Classification of Colleges of Pharmacy. This committee 
made a report at the annual meeting held at Asheville, North Carolina, in 1923, in which it sub- 
mitted a proposed outline of minimum requirements for schools and colleges of pharmacy— 
two-year course. The report of the committee was discussed, amended and adopted, but the re- 
quirements outlined never were made operative.* 

The American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, although rebuffed by the Carnegie 
Foundation, as previously stated, did not give up hope of securing funds from some source with 
which to carry out the investigation of the colleges for the purpose of classifying them, until after 
1925, when an attempt made to interest the Commonwealth Fund in this project failed. It 
then became apparent to the Conference that if an investigation of this kind was to be made, it 
would have to be financed by the associations concerned. Apparently the same conclusion was 
reached by the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy about the same time, because in 
August 1927, the latter organization decided to go ahead with a survey of its own and appropriated 
$10,000.00 for the purpose. 

A plan for conducting the survey was drawn up and considered, but was not approved, and 
the appropriation was later voted back into the treasury of the association. The American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy was then invited by the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy to join in the enterprise. The invitation was accepted with the suggestion that the sur- 
vey be made broader in scope than was originally contemplated. This idea was accepted at a 
joint meeting of the executive committees of the two associations held in Chicago on April 24, 
1928. At this time, a supervisory committee was appointed, consisting of representatives from 
both associations and Chancellor S. P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo, Dr. W. W. Charters, 
of the University of Chicago, and Dr. James Sullivan, Assistant Commissioner of Education of 
New York State. At this meeting, the American Pharmaceutical Association was also invited 
to participate in the work. At the annual meeting held in August, the plan was presented to the 
three associations named and approved by them. A survey committee consisting of nine members, 
three from each organization, was appointed. The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
at this time voted to raise a minimum sum of $16,000.00 over a period of three years, as its con- 
tribution toward defraying expenses of the survey. 

In December of the same year the survey committee met in Washington, D. C., with the 
executive committees of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, and the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy under the chairmanship of Dr. L. L. Walton, to formulate more 
definite plans for the work to be undertaken. In the morning, there were also present at this meet- 
ing, Dr. C. R. Mann, Director of the American Council on Education, and Dr. David A. Robertson, 
Assistant Director of the American Council on Education. In the afternoon the nine members of 
the survey committee together with the Chairman of the Syllabus Committee met and named itself 
the Committee on Pharmaceutical Education. This committee organized by electing Dr. L. L. 
Walton as Chairman, Professor J. G. Beard, of the Syllabus Committee as Secretary and 


1 Proc. A. C. P. F. (1920), 60. 
2 Ibid. (1923), 60-62. 
3 Proc. N. A. B. P. (1923), 91-118. 
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Mr. A.C. Tayloras Treasurer. The committee voted that each of the three associations sponsor- 
ing the survey should contribute $15,000.00 since at least $45,000.00 would be needed to carry on 
the work even if some financial assistance was obtained from other sources. It was also voted to 
request the American Council on Education to supervise the survey and that the following be 
added to the group in the capacity of advisory members: Chancellor S. P. Capen of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, G. F. Zook of the University of Akron and Dr. W. W. Charters of Ohio 
State University. It was understood that Doctors Mann and Robertson would serve as members 
ex-officio. 

A second meeting of the enlarged committee was held at Atlantic City in January 1929. 
At this meeting an outline of the ground to be covered in the survey was adopted and it was de 
cided that the survey would be known as “The Study of Pharmacy,” and that the committee 
having this study in charge, would be known as the Committee on the Study of Pharmacy. A 
tentative budget was drawn up calling for a total expenditure of approximately $85,000.00.! 

Unfortunately, this study was never begun because of failure to raise the necessary funds 
After several years, during which time all possible sources from which funds might be obtained 
were approached, but without success, it was decided that the need for the standardization of the 
colleges was so urgent that it should be undertaken in spite of the lack of the criteria which the 
study would have supplied. Accordingly, in 1932, there was organized a committee consisting of 
three representatives from each, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and the American Pharmaceutical Association, and a 
representative from the American Council on Education. It was agreed that the committee was 
to be known as the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education and a constitution and by- 
laws were adopted providing for its organization and the conduct of its activities. The initial 
membership of the Council was as follows: 

For the A. A. C. P.: Townes R. Leigh, Gainesville, Fla.; Theodore J. Bradley, Boston, 
Mass.; A. G. DuMez, Baltimore, Md. 

For the N. A. B. P.: A. C. Taylor, Washington, D. C.; Russel B. Rothrock, Evansville, 
Ind.; H. C. Christensen, Chicago, III. 

For the A. Pa. A.: H. A. B. Dunning, Baltimore, Md.; David F. Jones, Watertown, 
S. D.; E. F. Kelly, Washington, D. C. 

For the A. C. E.: David Allan Robertson, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. E. F. Kelly was made Chairman of the Council and Dr. A. G. DuMez, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The original members are still serving.” 

While nearly four years passed by after the Council was created before active work on the 
preparation of standards was begun, the apparent delay was not due to procrastination on the part 
of the members, but to the fact that conditions for beginning the work were unfavorable during 
that period. We needed the codperation of all of the colleges of pharmacy on an equal basis for the 
achievement of our ultimate purpose. Dr. Allan Robertson, formerly Vice-Chairman of the 
American Council on Education and who is the representative of the latter organization on our 
Council, strongly urged us to postpone active work on the making of standards until this co 
operation was secured. In passing, it is stated that it was mainly through his efforts that the 
coéperation of a large group of colleges was obtained. Another factor which influenced the Council 
to proceed slowly was the business depression. The past several years, when many of the colleges 
were faced with the necessity of maintaining themselves on greatly reduced incomes, did not seem 
to be a propitious time to burden them with additional worries. If any further justification for the 
delay is needed, it may be said that certain quantitative data, which we needed to formulate some 
of the specific requirements of our standards, were collected and published during-that time, e. g., 
entrance requirements,* the amount to be expended per student for instructional purposes,‘ 
the number of books to be required for the library, the amount to be expended anyually for the 
upkeep and growth of the library,‘ etc. 

In the preparation of the draft of standards now before you, we have been guided largely 


1 Proc. N. A. B. P. (1929), 96-102. 
2? Proc. A. A. C. P. (1932), 85-88. 
3 See college catalogs. 

* Second report on visitation of colleges, Proc. A. A. C. P. (1934), 208-215 
5 Report of the Library Committee, Jbid. (1935), 110-118. 
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by the standards set by the various regional accrediting agencies for the colleges of arts and sciences, 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals for schools of medicine, the American Council 
on Dental Education for schools of dentistry, and the American Bar Association for schools of 
law. While aware of the fact that the tendency of the older accrediting agencies, particularly 
those which have been in existence for comparatively long periods of time, is to do away with 
quantitative standards and to replace them with standards which evaluate the finished product, 
we have proceeded more or less on the assumption that it is necessary for us to begin where they 
began, that is, with standards that are, for the greater part, quantitative in nature, Later on, 
after our colleges have reached what we believe to be the minimum standard of acceptability, 
we, too, will be able to lay less stress on quantitative factors and to give more attention to stimulat- 
ing improvements in methods of instruction, research, etc., because even the best of educational 
institutions are likely to stagnate if the spirit of complacency becomes too strong. 

The standards which we have prepared for you are to a large extent identical with the stand- 
ards already in force for membership in the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, additions 
deletions and modifications having been made where it was believed they were desirable from the 
standpoint of improving conditions in the colleges or where they were desirable from the stand- 
point of their utilization by the boards of pharmacy. They are not idealistic or are they perfect, 
but they have been drafted with your coéperation in the spirit of fairness to all and represent the 
best judgment of the Council on what should be required of an acceptable college of pharmacy at 
this time. It is hoped that you will discuss them freely and fully so that we may have your views 
before the final draft is prepared. 

As has been stated, these standards are not perfect. In some instances, this may be due to 
faulty decisions on the part of the Council, but in other instances, I am sure that you will agree 
with me that it is due to the lack of sufficient data on which to formulate requirements that are 
more generally acceptable, or to the fact that there is no concensus of opinion of those who are 
vitally concerned on what should be required. Further, and perhaps lengthy, studies will be 
necessary before more satisfactory standards can be formulated in these instances. For obvious 
reasons, the Council cannot be expected to make all of these studies, but I can see no good reason 
why they should not be undertaken by the organizations represented on the Council or for that 
matter by an outside agency such as the American Council on Education. I have in mind par- 
ticularly the following conditions which my experience as secretary of the Council leads me to 
believe should be investigated further: 


1. The particular kind of organization, if any, that should be required of a college of 
pharmacy. 

2. Entrance requirements. 

3. The pharmacy curriculum, including the titles used to designate the courses. 

4. Number of years in a college of pharmacy to be required for a degree. 

5. Degrees to be awarded. 

6. Number and kind of books, periodicals and other publications which college of phar- 
macy libraries should be required to have, and their distribution according to subjects. 

7. Members of the faculty who should be required to have qualified as registered 
pharmacists. 


In spite of the imperfections, it is believed that the standards as now drafted are sound, 
reasonable and practical, and that they will serve the purposes for which they are intended, 7. ¢., 
to place pharmaceutical education on a sound basis, and to provide a yardstick for state boards 
of pharmacy by which they can determine the elligibility of our colleges of pharmacy for ac- 
creditment. This brings me to the conclusion of my remarks, except for a brief statement relative 
to the matter of making the standards operative. 

It is the opinion of the Council that as soon as the standards have been adopted, the in- 
spection of the colleges to determine their elligibility for accreditment should be proceeded with 
promptly. Whether the inspections shall be made by a single expert in this line of work selected 
from the ranks outside of pharmacy or whether it shall be made by a committee composed of a 
representative from each of the three organizations represented on the Council has not yet been 
determined, but I can assure you that the Council, will be careful to see that the work is done 
thoroughly and in the spirit of fairness to all. After the inspections have been completed, there 
should be prepared a list of the accredited colleges of pharmacy. In the preparation of this list, 
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it is the opinion of the Council that some provision should be made for taking care of the colleges 
that do not quite meet all of the requirements. It is suggested that in meritorious cases, where the 
college complies with at least 75 per cent of the specific requirements set forth in the draft of stand- 
ards, it be given the status of probational accreditment for a reasonable period of time, say three 
to five years. If at the end of this period the college has not made up the deficiency, it is recom 
mended that it be dropped from the accredited list. By this procedure it is believed that the mar 
ginal institutions will be gradually eliminated, without working undue hardship on anyone. 


STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITMENT OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY. 
(Modifications suggested by the Council to meet objections raised to the first draft.) 


DEFINITIONS. 


1. College of Pharmacy.—The title, college of pharmacy (college) as used hereinafter shall 
be interpreted as designating an incorporated college of pharmacy; or a school, college or depart- 
ment of pharmacy in a state university, or in a regularly incorporated or legally empowered 
education institution. 


APPLICATION FOR ACCREDITMENT. 


An application for accreditment from a college of pharmacy not a member of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy or already accredited by the state department of education 
must be accompanied by the approval of the state university, or of the state department of educa- 
tion, or of the state pharmaceutical association of the state in which the college is located; and by 
a copy of the latest catalog. Application forms indicating the information required will be fur 
nished by the Secretary of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR ACCREDITMENT OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY. 


I. Minimum Length of Period of Operation.—The college must have functioned as a teach 
ing institution for a sufficient length of time to have its full curriculum in operation prior to the date 
of making application for accreditment. 

II. Finances—1. The financial status of a college will be judged in relation to its 
educational program. 

The factors to be considered in determining the adequacy of financial support are: (a) 
expenditure per student for educational purposes; (6) the extent to which the institution is de- 
pendent upon student fees; (c) the stability of financing as indicated by the amount of income per 
student from stable sources, and the avoidance of burdensome indebtedness; (d) procedures used 
in financial accounting and reporting. 

It is desirable that at least half of the income should be derived from stable sources other 
than student fees, ¢. ¢., permanent endowments, state appropriations, etc. 

In general, the minimum annual expenditure per student for instructional purposes shall 
not be less than $200.00, except where the college is an integral part of a recognized university and 
the annual per capita expenditure for pharmacy students, although less, is commensurate with that 
made by other departments of the university, and is deemed by the Council to be adequate 

A budget of receipts and expenditures shall be prepared annually, and shall be open to 
inspection by the members of the Council, its authorized representatives, and examining boards 

III. Organization and Administrative Policy—.1. No college shall be accredited that is 
conducted for profit, either to individuals or a corporation, whether in the form of unduly large 
salaries, or rentals, efc., or of profit for direct distribution. 

2. (b) The foregoing shall be interpreted as including responsibility for the character, 
organization and administration of courses for graduate, as well as undergraduate students; 
except in the case of universities in which there has been established a special organization for the 
management of graduate work. In the latter case the special organization in so far as tt pertains 
to the graduate work in pharmacy, should function with the approval and coéperation of the dean 
of the college of pharmacy. 

3. (a) The voting faculty shall hold stated meetings, at which the dean and members 
may confer on matters pertaining to the operation of the college and the promotion of its interests 
If the college is an integral part of a university, regularly conducted meetings of the university 
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faculty will be accepted as meeting this requirement, provided the members of professorial rank 
in the college of pharmacy are voting members of said faculty. 

4. The college shall have in operation an adequate system of keeping records of students. 
To be adequate, a system must give full and accurate information on the educational record of a 
student previous to entrance to the college, and on the record made by the student during the entire 
period of his attendance at the college, including conditions, failures, suspensions, dismissals, 
expulsions, disciplinary action, etc. When a transcript of a student’s record is issued to another 
college, it shall be complete, including a record of any disciplinary action that has not been satisfied. 
If the college is a part of a university, the keeping of records and issuing of transcripts may be done 
in the general office provided by the university for that purpose. 

5. (a) The college shall publish annually, or biennially, provided no change has been made 
during the period, a catalog or announcement in which the college calendar, members of teaching 
staff, requirements for the degrees offered, names and descriptions of courses, together with the 
names of the members of the teaching staff responsible for such courses, are clearly stated. The 
number of clock hours of class and laboratory work devoted to each course shall be clearly set 
forth, together with the credit afforded each. 

(6) The ‘‘semester hour” shall be interpreted as representing one period of not less than 
fifty minutes of class room work (lecture or recitation) per week for one semester. Three hours 
devoted wholly to laboratory work, or two hours of laboratory work with one hour of correlated 
reference or written work, shall be considered the minimum equivalent of one hour of class room 
work. A “quarter hour’’ shall be taken as the equivalent of two-thirds of a ‘semester hour.” 

IV. Faculty and Teaching Staff—2. (a) The college must have on its staff at least one 
full-time teacher of professorial rank for each of the following subjects: (a') pharmacy; (b') 
pharmaceutical chemistry; (c') materia medica (pharmacognosy, pharmacology), and as many 
additional full-time or part-time teachers as may be necessary to carry on the work of the 
curriculum. 

(c) A part-time teacher is interpreted as meaning one who devotes the required hours for 
teaching to his particular subject or subjects, and in addition, is available for consultation by 
students or for other work when needed. 

3. (a) In determining the competence of a faculty, consideration will be given to the kind 
and amount of education that the individual members have received, to their experience in educa- 
tional and professional work, and to scholarship as evidenced by scientific or scholarly publications 
and contacts with professional and learned societies. 

(6) Teachers of professorial rank shall have completed at least two years of study in their 
respective fields of teaching in a recognized graduate school, or an equivalent amount of techrical 
or professional training. Heads of departments and the dean shall have completed at least three 
years of such study or an equivalent amount of technical or professional training. In addition, 
they shall have had successful teaching and administrative experience. 

(c) Teachers of the rank of instructor shall have completed at least one year of study in a 
recognized graduate school or an equivalent amount of technical or professional training. 

(d) Assistants shall have as a minimum the training represented by the bachelor’s degree. 

(e) At least one-half of the faculty teaching the professional and applied subjects shall 
have qualified as registered pharmacists. As a general rule, all teachers under the chair of phar- 
macy shall have qualified as registered pharmacists. 

4. Asageneral rule, teaching schedules must not exceed sixteen hours per week per teacher, 
and the number of students in a class (exclusive of lectures) must not exceed thirty. At least two 
clock hours of laboratory work shall be taken as the equivalent of one clock hour of didactic 
instruction. 

V. Minimum Admission Requirements.—1. A college shall demand for admission the 
satisfactory completion of a four-year course of not less than fifteen units in a secondary school 
approved by a recognized accrediting agency; or the successful passing of an examination given 
by the state university, or state department of education or other state department issuing 
qualifying certificates for college entrance. 

4. The entrance credentials or a certified copy thereof of each student enrolled must be 
kept on file in the office of the college or in the general offices of the university, and be open to 
inspection by officials of accrediting agencies and examining boards. 
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5. Each year, before April Ist, the college shall prepare a complete list of all students 
enrolled who have not been previously reported, including the names of those who have withdrawn 
prior to the compilation of the list and indicating the fact of their withdrawal. A brief statement 
of the entrance qualifications of each student shall be given. Such list shall be certified by the 
proper officer of the college or university, seal attached, and sent to the Secretary of the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 

VI. Admission to Advanced Standing.—3. No more than one year of credit in time shall 
be given to any student applying for advanced standing from any institution other than a college 
of pharmacy, unless such credit shall be graduate credit obtained from a recognized graduate or 
other educational institution. 

4. Delete this requirement. 

6. An applicant for advanced standing shall not be given more favorable classification 
than he would have received in the college from which he transfers 

VII. Courses of Study and Degrees—1. (a) The pharmacy curriculum shall comprise 
not less than 3200 clock hours of instruction, of which at least 1300 hours shall consist of laboratory 
work. Such instruction shall be given within a period of not less than four full college years of at 
least 32 weeks each, and shall be scheduled over a minimum of five days per week, in accordance 
with approved academic procedure. At least two months must elapse between each college year 

3. (a) In general, the latest edition of ““The Pharmaceutical Syllabus’ and of ‘Basic 
Material for a Pharmaceutical Curriculum”’ shall be followed as guides in the organization of the 
pharmaceutical curriculum. 

5. A-college may give credit for work done in absentia in extension courses for academic, 
non-technical subjects only, provided such work has been taken in a recognized college or univer- 
sity which is a member of the American Association of Universities, and the credits of which are 
accepted for the baccalaureate degree by the state department of education in the state in which it 
is located. No undergraduate credit shall be given for work in pharmacy taken as an extension course, 
by correspondence, or in any other way than in residence. 

6. (c) Delete this requirement. 

IX. Equipment and Teaching Facilities—2. The class rooms shall be properly lighted, 
heated and ventilated, and should be furnished with the equipment necessary for lectures and 
recitation work. 

3. The laboratories should be furnished and equipped for the particular purpose or 
purposes they are intended to serve, and there should be sufficient equipment and apparatus in 
each to permit students to work individually on all of the experimental work of the courses taught 
therein. Taken altogether there should be sufficient apparatus and equipment to properly carry 
on all of the experimental work of the scientific and professional courses announced in the annual 
catalog. Such apparatus or equipment should be replaced or increased as needed fram annual 
appropriations made specifically therefor. 

4. (a) The college shall have a well-selected library of not less than 3000 volumes (stand- 
ard reference books, textbooks and periodicals), in addition to duplicates and public documents, 
bearing specificially upon the subjects taught. Approximately 2000 of these volumes should per- 
tain specifically to the professional and applied subjects of the pharmaceutical curriculum. 

The library should be catalogued and administered by a professionally trained librarian. 
It should be housed in quarters adequate in size to provide a reading room large enough to accom- 
modate at least 15% of the student body, and open to students not less than seven hours per college 
day. 

In institutions of which the college of pharmacy is an integral part, the general library of 
the institution will be considered as meeting this requirement, provided it contains the number and 
kind of books, periodicals and other publications set forth above. 

A sum adequate for the up-keep and growth of the library should be spent annually in 
addition to that expended for maintenance. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. DuMez stated the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy was so eager to have 
the work of standardization go forward that it gave authority to its Executive Committee to 
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use the money, originally collected for a survey in pharmacy, to defray the expenses for inspection 
of the Colleges. He stated further that the standards, particularly the modifications to the 
original draft submitted by the Council, were now presented for discussion. 

In answer to a question by R. L. Swain for an interpretation of a department of pharmacy 
in a state university, Dr. DuMez said: ‘‘Any organization in an educational institution which is 
not specifically designated as a college or school, but of which the head is responsible for the in- 
struction in pharmacy, would be considered a department in pharmacy. The division of applied 
arts and sciences, of an institution he had in mind, is presided over by a dean, and the subdivision 
of pharmacy is presided over by a vice-dean. He would consider that the department of phar- 
macy meets the requirements of the definition. 

H. C. Christensen asked about Wisconsin. Dr. DuMez replied that the Course in Phar- 
macy is presided over by a director, who is the head of the department, in which such subjects as 
pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, history of pharmacy, etc., are taught. He considered that 
kind of an organization to be covered by this definition. Also, the organization at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, where there is a general college in which the student of pharmacy is enrolled for 
the first two years of his attendance but during which time he takes some strictly pharmaceutical 
subjects. 

The Council did not think it was its duty to dictate the administrative policies of the uni- 
versities—that is, their organization. For economic reasons, a certain kind of organization 
may be desirable in one place, and some other kind be desirable in another. It depends largely 
on the general policy of the institution. 

Dr. Fischelis asked ‘‘whether it is correct, then, to assume that any organized course in 
pharmacy, which is not a college or school, would be a department?’”’ Dr. DuMez said that this 
would be his interpretation of it. He continued—‘‘There seemed to be some objection to No. 2— 
the requirement under ‘application for accreditment.’ Some objectors believed that the ap- 
proval of a state pharmaceutical association should not be required, because it would inject politics 
into the application. Others felt that some of the colleges which do not have a state uni- 
versity connection might have difficulty in securing the approval of the state university. Some 
objected to going to the state department of education for such approval. The requirement has 
been reworded as follows: 


“An application for accreditment from a college of pharmacy not a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges of Pharmacy or already accredited by the state department of educa- 
tion must be accompanied by the approval of the state university, or of the state department of 
education, or of the state pharmaceutical association of the state in which the college is located; 
and by a copy of the latest catalog. Application forms indicating the information required will be 
furnished by the Secretary of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education.” 

Dr. DuMez said: “It seemed to us that this wording of the requirement would give every 
worthwhile college an opportunity to secure the approval of some authoritative body before it 
made application for accreditment.” 

R. P. Fischelis inquired: ‘‘What is the nature of the approval to be given by the state 
pharmaceutical association, for instance, the department of education, or the state university?” 

Dr. DuMez replied “‘that this had not been worked out but he presented the following: 
“We believe the college of pharmacy to be a worthy institution, that it is doing good work, and 
we approve the idea of its making application for accreditment (or something to that eff-ct).” 
In other words, we desire some authoritative body to sponsor the college. 

The ‘“‘minimum length of period of operation”’ requirement now reads: 

“The college must have functioned as a teaching institution for a sufficient length of time 
to have its full curriculum in operation prior to the date of making application for accreditment.”’ 

Dr. DuMez commented “It seems to me that this statement contains all that is necessary. 
If a full curriculum is in operation, a college can be judged.” 

(Discussion ensued relative to hastening the discussion or adjournment.) 

Chairman Hayman said that the purpose of this session was to give information and all 
members have copies of the report for study and they can write comments to Dr. DuMez, and then 
preparations can be made for the final draft. 
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C. W. Ballard brought up the question of endowment. Dr. DuMez said this had been 
revised. 

B. V. Christensen asked for an opinion on “‘professional or technical training’’ with refer 
ence to “‘an equivalent amount of technical or professional training.’’ 

Dr. DuMez considered work in a hospital pharmacy or in a manufacturing plant where pro- 
fessional work is carried on, as professional training. 

The work done in a prescription department in a drug store was also believed to meet this 
requirement. B. V. Christensen was of the opinion that the training of students depends on the 
efficiency and training of the professors. He was endeavoring to point out the opportunities for 
laxity and that the requirements should be more specific. 

Dr. DuMez said the inspection committee would have to use discretion. He stated that 
the original wording for the standard was ‘‘Master’s degree or its equivalent”’ and ‘‘ Doctor’s degree 
or its equivalent,’’ but it had been pointed out that there were no equivalents for these degrees. 
The intention is that training should really be professional, if it is to be used in lieu of work done 
in a graduate school. 


Consideration was given to wording of Article IV, section 4, page 3. ‘‘As a general rule, 
teaching schedules must not exceed sixteen hours per week per teacher, and the number of stu 
dents in a class (exclusive of lectures) must not exceed thirty.’’ The word ‘“‘must’”’ was deemed 


too rigid, but later accepted as stated. 

The advisability of adjournment was again brought up. 

B. V. Christensen referred to “‘Finances,”’ where it is stated: ‘“‘In general, the minimum an- 
nual expenditure per student for instructional purposes shall not be less than $200.00.” 

In his opinion, the amount should not be stated. 

Dr. DuMez said it was difficult to name an amount that will satisfy every one. The 
amount stated is based on a report made by Dean Jordan several years ago from which the 
average was so computed to be about $200.00. The report provides that a smaller amount may 
be required. 

B. V. Christensen suggested the omission of the first part in the report ending with the 
word “‘except”’ ‘“‘where the college is an integral part of a recognized university,” and so on. 

R. P. Fischelis stated there was no requirement with respect to degrees. He was not re- 
ferring to the system of marking. Dr. DuMez stated that the standard is—the course shall have 
been satisfactorily completed. 

R. L. Swain thought a higher degree of scholarship might be required for purely pharma- 
ceutical subjects, higher standard of scholarship than that recognized as passing grade. He said: 

“We have recognized that in the boards, for instance. It makes no difference how high a 
man’s average might be, he must as a matter of necessity make a certain mark in practical phar- 
macy. If he doesn’t make that mark in practical pharmacy, he would not be eligible for reciprocal 
registration.” 

“I should like the Council to consider—not right here-—as a matter of principle whether we 
should not step up our graduation requirements, certainly on pharmaceutical subjects, a little 
higher than mere passing grade.” 

Dr. DuMez agreed and said that the standards can be amended at any time. 

B. V. Christensen asked relative to No. 2 (@)—‘‘The college must be headed by a dean or 
other executive officer, etc.”” Has that been omitted? 

Dr. DuMez replied, that where the requirement has not been revised, the original stands. 

A. Osol inquired whether the requirements will again be submitted fo the colleges 
Dr. DuMez thought that they would not. 

R. P. Fischelis asked if the Council expected to submit them to the boards of pharmacy 
The New Jersey Board of Pharmacy is represented on the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy, but this is the first opportunity he had been given to discuss the subject. 

W. F. Rudd remarked that it had not been brought to the colleges. He thought the Coun- 
cil had done good work, the officers should go ahead and, if found wrong, corrections can be made. 

Chairman Hayman thanked Dr. DuMez and turned the gavel over to President Costello 
who said that Secretary Christensen’s report would have to be deferred. A motion to adjourn 
carried. 
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THIRD AND FINAL GENERAL SESSION. 


President Costello called the Third and Final Session to order and called on Secretary E. F. 
Kelly to read the minutes of the Second General Session. It was approved. 

The final report of the House of Delegates was read by Chairman Roy B. Cook. A synopsis 
follows: 

The Third Session of the House of Delegates was held on Friday, August 28th. There 
being a quorum present, the meeting was declared in order, and the minutes of the previous session 
were approved. 

The reports of various standing committees were either submitted in person by the chair- 
men or were submitted by title, and all were read and approved. 


FINAL REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The most important feature of the business was the presentation of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions which, after discussion, was unanimously approved. (For report, see 
September JOURNAL, pages 829-832.) 

The resolutions were presented in General Session by R. W. Rodman. 

R. C. Wilson, of Georgia, was inducted into office as Chairman of the House of Delegates, 
and L. C. Ludwig, of Maryland, as Vice-Chairman. 

President Costello called for the report of the Committee on Maintenance by H. A. B. 
Dunning. Secretary Kelly abstracted the report: 

“Reference has been made heretofore to the recent offer of the historical record survey of the 
WPA project of the government, to carefully inventory the contents of the headquarters building, 
both from the historical point of view and for the future use of research workers. This relieves the 
ASSOCIATION of this effort, and, furthermore, insures that it be done by trained workers. We hope 
before the next annual meeting to be able to give the members a very complete survey of the con- 
tents of our building. 

“At the time this report was written no steps had been taken with respect to the research 
laboratory, which was previously mentioned in one of these sessions. The Council, during this 
meeting, has taken steps to establish that laboratory early in 1938.” 

After completion of the abstract, the report was received. 


SURVEY OF STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 


President Costello, as a part of the Symposium on Pharmaceutical Education and Registra- 
tion, called for the report of Secretary Christensen. 

He said: ‘‘We have conducted a survey of statistical information during the year, which 
was authorized by the AssocraTION last year. In order to have it go along smoothly and in one 
person’s hands, the work was delegated to my good assistant, Mrs. Bowen. Inasmuch as she has 
assembled all of the information and the report, I am going to ask her to present the report in my 
place. Mrs. Bowen.”’ 

Mrs. Bowen read the comprehensive report and received the thanks of the members. 
(Report will be made in a succeeding issue of the JOURNAL.) 


REPORT ON EBERT PRIZE. 


President Costello stated that he had been requested to announce the award of the Ebert 
Prize. In the absence of the officers of the Scientific Section, he stated that the award had been 
made for the paper presented to the 1935 meeting of this section and goes to Dr. Glenn L. Jenkins 
and Mr. Charles F. Breuning for the paper, ““The Assay of Hypophosphites.” 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN AWARD. 


Secretary Kelly said: “‘If I may have the privilege of mentioning it, the members know that 
Dr. Ernest Little last year took a very helpful interest in our campaign to interest new members. 
The Northern New Jersey Branch offered a prize for that branch which produced the largest in- 
crease in membership. I would like to ask you, please, to permit Dean Little now to announce the 
winner of the award and to present it.”’ 
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Dean Ernest Little said in part: “I am very happy to present this membership banner. 
I think we all agree that there is nothing that increases our respect for the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, there is nothing that increases our pride in holding membership in the 
ASSOCIATION any more, if as much, as attendance at these annual conventions. 

“We listen to the reports of our officers; we listen to the various committee reports, to the 
splendid papers which are read in the various sections, and I dare say that practically all of us feel 
that we would like to do anything within reason, to promote its interest, to promote a healthy 
growth and enable it to enlarge its usefulness to pharmacy. Still, I wonder if many of us are not 
constantly overlooking one of the most useful, one of the most needed things that we could possibly 
do for our ASSOCIATION, namely, to increase its membership. It sounds like a bit of an extrava- 
gant statement for one to say that we could, with a minimum amount of effort on our part, double 
the size of our ASSOCIATION in one year. I am going to change that statement just a bit, and I 
think it is still not extravagant when I say that we could double the size of our membership in a 
very healthy manner in one month if we cared to do so. 

“Do you stop to realize that the papers which we hear presented, even the shortest, simplest 
paper, probably represents weeks and, in some instances, months of work, to say nothing of the 
compilation of that paper? Still we have it in our power, with an expenditure of perhaps a couple 
of hours’ time, each and every one of us, to obtain at least one new member of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. We could do that in the next thirty days without setting aside 
any time for that special purpose, if we would simply make use of every opportunity, every con- 
tact that we have, to obtain one new member, and within the next thirty days we could double 
the membership. 

“T believe that that problem of increasing membership is a personal problem. I think it is 
something which is very difficult to organize and direct from the office in Washington. Further- 
more, I am not sure that it can be done in the best manner inthat way. You and I, all of us, know 
of the Code of Ethics of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. You know of its stand- 
ards and its ideals. You know the sort of things we wish to promote. You know what the 
ASSOCIATION does and what its members must do, and you know the sort of pharmacists that we 
want in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

‘Many individuals have said to me ‘that, in their judgment, perhaps the best and only way 
of increasing the membership in the AssocraTION is to enlarge its field of activities, that, as the 
ASSOCIATION increases its usefulness, the membership problem will take care of itself.’ It seems 
to me that that is rather putting the cart before the horse. 

“‘When I was president of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, I had the 
opportunity many times of calling on Secretary Kelly in his office. It was a bit of a revelation to 
me, as I think it would be to many of you, to learn from experiences of that sort the many, many 
activities in which our ASSOCIATION is engaged to-day in behalf of American pharmacy. I have 
been in his office when it seemed almost impossible for us to transact the business that I went there 
to transact, due to repeated telephone calls, some of them making inquiries about matters pertain- 
ing to colleges of pharmacy, problems of pharmaceutical education, problems pertaining to the 
welfare of the retail pharmacist, not, probably, within the province of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, but they are being looked after, and they are being looked after well. 

“*The wonder to me is not why the ASsociATION, with its present set-up, doesn’t enlarge its 
field of activities. I feel that they are doing more right now in behalf of American pharmacy than 
we have any reason to expect. 

“Here is one way in which you and I, with a minimum amount of effort on our part, can 
enable them to put out this new Journal that they have been considering, can enable them to 
greatly increase the scope, their field of business, in such a way as would stimulate an increased 
membership. We have got tomakeastart some way. Let’s doit in the easiest possible way. 

“I hope that the representatives of the different branches will go back to their branches, 
following this meeting, with the determination that every member of this ASSOCIATION is going to 
see to it that within, I would like to say, the next thirty days, and certainly within the next year, 
they are going to assume that it is their responsibility to bring at least one new member into the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

“So, Mr. President, it affords me a great deal of pleasure, on behalf of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, to award this membership banner to the Student Branch of 
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Washington State College. I sincerely hope that they will keep up the very good work of the past 
year. I sincerely hope that it will prove contagious. If it is the wish of the ASsocrATION, the 
Northern New Jersey branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION will be very happy 
to furnish this banner again next year, but I don’t think that any one branch should claim that 
privilege from year to year. It might be a good idea for the section ranking second to be given the 
opportunity from year to year, of furnishing the banner.” 

President Costello thanked Dr. Little. 


Secretary Kelly announced the newly elected officers of the Women’s Auxiliary; they are: 
President, Mrs. R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, N. J.; First Vice-President, Mrs. H. M. Whelpley, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Charles J. Fuhrmann, Washington, D. C.; Honor- 
ary President, Mrs. L. F. Kebler, Washington, D. C. 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 


President Costello announced that the installation of officers would follow and that Past- 
President Walter Adams would act as Installing Officer 


The following officers were introduced and duly installed, in the order given. After the 
installation of Chairman R. C. Wilson of the House of Delegates, he was asked to act as escort in 
the installing ceremonies. 

Chairman Wilson presented H. C. Christensen, Ernest Little, R. P. Fischelis and Roy B. 
Cook for installation as members of the Council. 

Secretary E. F. Kelly, J. C. Munch, Second Vice-President, and J. Leon Lascoff, First Vice- 
President, were duly presented and installed with due ceremony and they acknowledged the honor 
conferred. 


The President-Elect was presented and addressed by President Costello with appropriate 
words. President Beal responded, expressing his thanks, and read his address. (See address, 
pages 770-773 in September JOURNAL.) 

Installing officer Adams asked President Beal to present former President P. H. Costello, 
and install him as member of the Council. 


R. L. Swain and S. L. Hilton were presented for installation as members of the Council and 
Andrew F. Ludwig as Vice-Chairman of the House of Delegates. Announcements of other 
officers-elect.—C. W. Hotton, Treasurer. 

Former President Costello resumed the Chair; he recognized Local Chairman E. C. Har- 
rell. He expressed the appreciation of the members for the visit of the ASsocraTION to Texas and 
introduced B. B. Brown, President of Texas Pharmaceutical Association, a Dallas pharmacist. 
He introduced three members of the Local Committee: E. C. Harrell, General Chairman of the 
convention; W. E. Hill, Treasurer; Mrs. R. M. Walmsley, Chairman of the Women’s Auxiliary. 


Mr. Brown continued: ‘‘President Costello, we have often heard of you as a distinguished 
gentleman anda pharmacist. Since knowing you, we love you, and, in behalf of the Dallas County 
Retail Druggists’ Association and all the members of Texas pharmacy, I have great pleasure in 
presenting a little gift, which we want you to treasure as a memory of your visit.”” It is inscribed: 
“Presented to Mr. and Mrs. Patrick J. Costello by the Dallas County Retail Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, August 29, 1936.” 

President Costello said: “I want to thank Mr. Brown for this presentation and all the 
members of the local committee who assisted the Secretary in making arrangements for the splen- 
did meeting which their work has made possible for us. Speaking for Mrs. Costello and myself, 
this occasion of our first visit to Texas will be a happy recollection for a long time to come.” 


President Costello concluded: ‘“‘Before I close the meeting, I want to express my thanks 
again to the officers and members of this ASSOCIATION, particularly to Secretary Kelly.” 

There being no further business at this time, President Costello declared the Eighty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting of this ASSOCIATION adjourned. 








HOUSE OF DELEGATES, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


ABSTRACTS OF THE MINUTES OF THE SESSIONS HELD IN ADOLPHUS HOTEL, 


DALLAS, TEXAS, AUGUST 25-2 


, 1936. 


The First Session of the House of Delegates was convened by Chairman Roy B. Cook, 


at 2:00 p.m., Tuesday, August 25, 1936; he welcomed the delegates present. 


The roll call showed 


that a quorum was present and the House of Delegates was declared organized for business. 


The names of delegates and organizations represented follow. 


The name of the organiza- 


tion or state is in Italics, names of delegates in capitals and small capitals, and the names of voting 


delegates in bold face. 


Secretary Kelly explained that all delegates voted except in a record vote, when only the 


voting delegates are recorded. 


The delegates can be changed, if desired, by advising the Chairman. 


Secretary Kelly announced fraternal delegates from Columbia University, Long Island 
University, Kings County Pharmaceutical Association, Pharmacists Society of the District of 
Columbia—they extended greetings and the privileges of the floor were extended the delegates. 

The minutes of the House of Delegates are printed here, and to avoid duplication in printing 


will also answer for the reports of the transactions made to the General Sessions 


stracts of the minutes. 
The names of the delegates follow: 


A. PH. A. SECTIONS. 


Scientific—E. V. Lynn, Boston, Mass 

Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing—H. M. Burlage, 
Chapel Hill, N. Car 

Education and Legislation—L. W. Rising, Seattle, Wash 

Commercial Interests—Henry Brown, Scranton, Pa., 
Joserx H. Goopness, Boston, Mass 

Historical Pharmacy—C. O. Lee, La Fayette, Ind 

Conference of Pharmaceutical Association Secretaries 
Charles J. Clayton, Denver, Colo 

Conference of Pharmaceutical Law Enforcement Ofi- 
cials—-F. C. A. Schaefer, Brooklyn, N 

National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research— 
Geo. D. Beal, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wm. J. Husa, 
Gainesville, Fla.: Heser W. YouncKen, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Plant Science Seminar—Frank H. Eby, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Lovp E. Harris, Norman, Okla 


A. PH. A. BRANCHES. 


Baltimore—Glenn L. Jenkins, Joun C. Krantz, Jr., 
C. Jeccerr Carr 

Chicago wrence Templeton, S. W. Morrison, Wm 
B. Day, R. E. Terry, Wma. Gray, |. E. Becker 

Detroit—H. A. K. Whitney. 

Philadel phia—Amerose Hunspercer, J. C. Munch, 
. M. McDOoOnnNeLL. 

New York—Hugo H. Schaefer. 

Northern New J ersey—R. W. Rodman, Ernest Litt te, 
Gro. C. Scuicks. 

Northern Ohio—Franklin J. Bacon. 

North Pacific Branch—A. O. Mickelsen. 

Northwestern—Max Menzer, Cuas. V. Nerz, Cuas. 
H. Rocerrs, Gustay Bachman. 

Pittsburgh—C. Leonard O’Connell, L. K. Darsaxker, 
Lours Emanvuet, Geo. D. Brac. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


National Association of Retail Druggists—Joun W. 
Darcavet, Rowland Jones, Jr., Chicago, IIL; 
Cuaries Excers, Cincinnati, Ohio; Grorce 
L. Secorp, Chicago, Ill.; Huon P. Berrne, New 
Haven, Conn 

National Wholesale Druggists Association—J. M. Pen- 
land, Dallas, Texas; B. B. Gr.mer, Houston, 
Texas: F. Z. Williams, Dallas, Texas; E. L. 
Newcoms, New York, N. Y¥ 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy—C. B. 
Jordan, La Fayette, Ind; Epwarp Spease, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rotanp T. Laxey, Detroit, 
Mich 

National Association Boards of Pharmacy—Arthur D. 
Baker, Denver, Colo.; A. L. I. Wrnne, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Lawrence C. Lewis, Tuskegee, 
Ala.; H. C. Cueistensen, Chicago, Ill. 
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the reports are ab- 


A merican Drug Manufacturers Association—F. E. 
Bibbins, Indianapolis, Ind.; F. O. Tayvtor, De 
troit, Mich.; J. P. Snyper, Norwich, N. Y 


Proprietary Association—G. F. Reddish, St. Louis 
Mo.; S. T. Hetms, Baltimore, Md.; Epwarp 
James F. Hoce, 


Murray, Baltimore, Md.; 
New York, N. Y.; F. A. Brarr, New York, 
N. Y. 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Alabama—Paul Molyneux, L. C. Lewis, N. G 
BARD, C. B. GotpTHwailrTre, JR 
Arkansas—C. B. Counts, Hersert W. Parker, VINCE 
HARRINGTON, L. K. SnopGrass, FRANK 
Warp, Irt Brite, Purcect Smita, Haroip 
LAWSON 
Colorado—Chas. J. Clayton, Artuur D 
P. MuRRAY 
Connecticut—Alice-Esther Garvin, Hucu P. Bertrne 
Epwarp J. Murpnuy, WM. J. Dunpny, Georce 
F. BLacKati, Cuas. J. GusTarson 
District of Columbia—Augustus C. Taylor, CHarLes 
J. FumRMaNN, Samuet L. Hirton, W. Pav 
Briccs. 

W. J. Husa, B. V. Curistensen, P. F. Foore. 
E. J. Irgvanp, J. H. Hucuron, Jonn K. Crem 
meR, W. M. Hankins, N. H. Hunter 
Georgia —R. C. Wilson, Cuas. H. Evans, Haro_p Her 


Hus 


BAKER, Jos 


Florida 


RIN. 

Illinois aoe E. Terry, Wa. Gray, Irwin A. Becker 

Indiana—R. B. Rothrock, C. B. Jorpan, E. H. Nires 

lowa—R. J. Allen, J. W. Stocum 

Kansas alter Varnum, Kesey Perro 

Kentucky—Gordon L. Curry, J. W. Gave. 

Louisiana—John F. McCloskey. 

Maine—Alfred P. Manson. 

Maryland—Andrew F. Ludwig, Georce A. 
Joun C. Krantz, a 

Massachusetts—Harry . Berinstein, C. Frep 
Wricart, Cart G. A. Harrino, Jonn F. Cusick 

Michigan—Otis F. Cook, Norman A. Weess, M. N 
Henry, Frank T. Grivtespie, CLaRe ALLAN, 
Ben S. Peck. 

Minnesota—Charles V. Netz, Gustav BACHMAN 

Mississippi—Thos. H. McMillion, S. B. Key, S. J 
McDurrery 

Montana—Leon W. Richards. 

Nebraska—Rufus A. Lyman, H. L. Betvamy. 

New Hampshire—George A. Moulton, 
CALLAGHAN, THEO. J. BRADLEY 

New Jersey—Robert P. Fischelis, Ernest Litt_e 

New York—C. P. Wimmer, H. H. Scnarrer, R. S 
LEHMAN. 

North Carolina—P. J. Suttlemyre, J]. G. Bearp, H. M. 
Burvace, I. W. Rose 

North Dakota--W. F. Sudro, P. H. Cosretto, N. M 
BRAKKE 


BUNTING, 


Percy J 
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Ohio—M. N. weed, C. A. Dvys, F. H. FrReericks. THE COUNCIL. 
Oklahoma—J. . Stunkle, Tos. Roacn, Pere . 

WEAVER, CoLeMAN Davis, JouN D. Hetvey. Ss. L. Hilton, E. F. Kelly, E. G. Eberle, A. G. DuMez, 
Oregon—Lewis C. Britt. P. H. Costello, Frank A. Delgado, J. Lester Hay- 
Pennsylvania—Henry BRowNn, THEODORE CAMBPELL, man, H. C. Christensen, Ree C. Cook, C. Thur- 

Jr., NATHAN ZONIES ston Gilbert, R. P. Fischelis, W. D. Adams, 
South Carolina—W. H. Zeigler, J. M. PLaxco. R. L. Swain. 

South Dakota—George W. Lloyd, E. C. Severtn, Ken- 

NETH Jones, L. D. Hiner, CLARK Erpsmoe 7RATERN <LEGATES 
Texas—B. B. Brown, Henry Hern, Epwin Reese, W FRATERNAL DELEGATES. 

F. Giptey, WM. R. Nevivce, E. M. Josern Columbia University—-H. V. Arny, C. P. Wimmer, 
Virginia—A. L. I. Winne, H. S. Fatconger, W. F Cc. W. Ballard 

Rupp, W. G. Crocketr Brooklyn College of Pharmacy and Kings County Phar- 
Washington —Russell A. Cain. maceutical Association—F, C. A. Schaefer, Rob- 
West Virginia——J. Lester Hayman, Roy B. Cook. ert S. Lehman 
Wisconsin—Ralph W. Clark, Artuur H. Us. Pharmacists Society of the District of Columbia—Vincent 
Wyoming—Tarvin A. Hoops, R. C. Sautrz. B. Norelli. 


Vice-Chairman Gilbert presided during the reading of Chairman’s Address. (The Ad- 
dress is published in September JOURNAL, pages 774-776.) The address was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

Chairman Cook resumed the Chair. He appointed the Committee on Nominations-and 
the Committee on Resolutions. (See First General Session—report of the House of Delegates.) 

Chairman Cook called for the Annual Report of the Council. 

Secretary Kelly said, in presenting this report, that Council Proceedings are regularly 
publishedinthe JouRNAL. Thisreport isan attempt to very briefly summarize the more important 
actions taken by the Council during the year, and particularly those actions that have been taken 
recently or at the sessions of the Council in Dallas. 

The report follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 1935-1936. 

The Council membership consisted of nine elected members: H. V. Arny, H. C. Christensen, 
W. D. Adams, H. A. B. Dunning, S. L. Hilton, W. Bruce Philip (deceased), J. H. Beal, R. L. 
Swain and C. H. LaWall, and eight ex-officio members; President Costello, Vice-Presidents 
F. A. Delgado, J. Lester Hayman, former President, R. P. Fischelis, Secretary E. F. Kelly, 
Treasurer C. W. Holton, Editor Eberle, Editor DuMez and Chairman of the House of Delegates, 
Roy B. Cook. 

The Council has supervision over the property, funds and publications of the ASSOCIATION 
and acts for the ASSOCIATION and the House of Delegates in the inlerim between meetings. 

The business presented to the Council was transacted at three meetings held in Portland, 
Oregon, on August 9, 1935; at Washington, D. C., on December 5, 1935; and at Dallas, Texas, 
August 23, 1936; and by mail. 

Twenty-seven Council Letters, covering 78 pages and submitting 171 items of business 
and 80 motions were sent to the members of the Council. All of these letters have been published 
in the JoURNAL and this report is a summary of the important actions taken. S. L. Hilton served 
as Chairman; H. C. Christensen, as Vice-Chairman and E. F. Kelly as Secretary 

At the first meeting, E. G. Eberle was elected Editor of the JourNaL, A. G, DuMez, Editor 
of the Year Book, and W. L. Scoville and John C. Krantz, Jr., members of the Committee on 
Research. The Committees on Finance, Property and Funds, Publications, Standard Program 
and on Proprietary Medicines were either appointed or elected. The Committee on Recipe Book 
was continued and the President’s appointment of the Standing and Special Committees and 
Delegates of the ASSOCIATION were approved. 

E. Fullerton Cook’s resignation as a candidate for the presidency was accepted, and 
$17,400.00 of called Liberty Bonds, 4'/,%, were exchanged at par for U. S. Treasury Bonds, 
23/,4%, 1945-1947. 

It was decided to issue the National Formulary, Sixth Edition, on December 16, 1935, and 
to have it become official on June 1, 1937. A number of requests to use the text of the N. F. VI 
have been granted on the basis of charges heretofore approved. In order that the Committee on 
National Formulary could plan the work of revision from year to year, it was voted that one 
dollar from the sale of each copy be allotted to revision expenses, and one dollar to the Research 
Fund as heretofore. Arrangements were made to distribute copies of the N. F. for review to the 
pharmaceutical and medical publications. 

On recommendation of the Committee on National Formulary, the Council approved the 
issuance of fifty-four corrections to the first printing of the book which numbered 25,000 copies. 
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The corrections were given wide publicity and are being furnished without charge except postage, 
to all who request them. Similar corrections were made in the plates before the second printing 
which is now in process and which numbers 10,000 copies. Approximately 21,017 copies of N. F. V 
were sold during the first year of the preceding decade. 

The contract for printing and distributing the JouRNAL was again awarded to the Mack 
Printing Company. It was decided to increase the number of pages devoted to pharmaceutical 
abstracts to forty-eight monthly and to increase the budget of the JouRNAL by $4000.00 to cover the 
additional cost. The monthly publication of the abstracts has met with a favorable reception. 

At the meeting in December, consideration was given to the proposed publication. After 
a lengthy discussion, a Committee on Content, Scope and Style and a Committee on Ways and 
Means were appointed to make a study of the project and to submit recommendations to the 
Council. Attention was also given to the recommendations of the Committee on Pharmacy Week 
with respect to the future observance of Pharmacy Week to avoid, if possible, certain develop- 
ments that have interfered and to increase interest in this important movement. 

The Council approved the recommendation that the nominees for president and the two 
vice-presidents be reduced from three to two in each case. Dr. J. H. Beal found it impossible to 
serve as a member and as Chairman of the Committee on Proprietary Medicines. Roy B. Cook 
was elected Chairman and H. H. Schaefer as a member of the Committee to fill these vacancies. 
The Secretary of the ASSOCIATION was given permission to serve as secretary of the Maryland 
Pharmaceutical Association, and was authorized to consider pending activities in order to deter- 
mine which of them might be inaugurated through the use of funds now or later available. Legal 
opinion was secured to the effect that the Articles of Incorporation do not limit the number of 
members of the Council. 

The contract for the manufacture and distribution of the YEAR Boox, Volume 23, which 
completed the series, was awarded to the Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md., and the book 
will be issued this fall. 

In December, the Committee on Finance submitted an estimate of receipts for 1936 
amounting to $45,300.00 and a budget of expenses amounting to $44,700.00, which were approved. 
W. Albert Johnson, who has served since 1922, audited the accounts of the AssocraTION for 1935 
and his report was published in the April 1936 issue of the JouRNAL. The Treasurer’s report for 
1935 will be published in full in the Year Book, Volume 23. 

The establishment of three Student Branches, at the Louisville College of Pharmacy, and 
the Universities of Lower California and Mississippi were approved. 

Walter D. Adams was elected Local Secretary, the Hotel Adolphus was chosen as the head- 
quarters and the week of August 24th to 29th selected as the time, for the 1936 meeting. The 
General Program of the meeting was later approved. 

Through the assistance of the Chairman of the Committee on Maintenance, AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY, the loan of $36,400.00 made necessary to purchase Lot No. 7 of our 
property was transferred from the George Washington University, at 5'/,.%, to the Maryland 
Trust Company, at 4%, for a period of three years. The loan is covered by a bequest which is to 
be paid later. 

Consent was given to the exchange of certain property belonging to the estate of the late 
George M. Beringer from which $2500.00 is left to the Permanent Endowment Fund of the 
Headquarters Building. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company terminated their contract with the AssocraTION for the 
distribution and sale of the National Formulary V and the Recipe Book I, and turned over the 
stock of 389 copies of the former and 121 copies of the latter to the Secretary of the ASSOCIATION 
who will fill orders for these and previous editions. 


The Second Session of the Council was held in Dallas on August 23rd with an afternoon 
and evening meeting. Reports were received from the Committees on Finance and Property 
and Funds and on Publications, from the Editors of the YEAR Book and the JouRNAL. Those 
reports covered the activities of the AssociaTION during the year with respect to its property, 
funds and publication, all of which are in good condition and were given careful consideration. 
Special attention was given to the report on the National Formulary, the Sixth Edition of which 
has met with a splendid reception. More copies were sold during the first six months than during 
the first year of the last decade. Arrangements were made to organize the Research Laboratory 
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in the Headquarters Building in Washington as early in 1937 as is possible, which will be of great 
assistance in the revisions of the N. F.and R. B. The second Edition of the latter is almost com- 
pleted and will be issued, it is hoped, during September or October of this year. Another im- 
portant report was that of the Committee on Contents, Scope and Style of the proposed popular 
publication. This committee has given careful study to what should be included in the proposed 
publication and submitted a complete report which is to have further study by the Council 
The committee on Ways and Means has not submitted a report due to the absence from the Country 
of Chairman Holton and to the fact that the work of the Committee on Contents, Scope and 
Style had not been completed. 

It was voted to submit the report of the Committee on Contents, Scope and Style to the 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Association Secretaries with the request that it be read and 
considered. 

Roy B. Cook was elected to vacancy for 1936-1937 through death of W. Bruce Philip, 
Willis S. Gregory, Honorary President; E. F. Kelly, Secretary, and C. W. Holton, Treasurer. 

E. F. Kery, Secretary. 

On motion of F. H. Freericks, seconded by Charles H. Avery and a vote, the report was 
accepted. 

The report of the Treasurer was called for. (It is printed in the August JouRNAL, pages 
730 and 731 and was distributed at the Dallas meeting.) 

Secretary Kelly expressed Treasurer Holton’s regrets, because of absence, and his greetings. 

The report was accepted. 

The Secretary’s report was called for. 

It follows: 


SECRETARY'S REPORT, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 1935-1936. 


A continued effort has been made to provide for complete reports, by the officers, commit- 
tees and delegates of the ASSOCIATION covering their activities during the year, and to avoid 
repetition. The Secretary’s report will be limited to matters not included in other reports except 
as they may seem to require additional comment 

The routine work of the Secretary’s office has been carried on as promptly and effectively 
as was possible. The increase in this work requires an addition to the force and it is important 
that the organizations which expect to occupy the building should do so as promptly as arrange- 
ments can be made in order that they can give attention to such of the work as falls in their par- 
ticular field and in order that the AssocIATION may have the benefit of their advice and codpera- 
tion. As was stated last year, every effort should be made to concentrate in the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY all of the organizations and agencies interested in professional and 
scientific pharmacy; otherwise, it will be necessary in the near future for the AsSsocIATION to 
create somewhat parallel divisions to those already in existence. 

The library, the museum and the equipment have been better organized and put into much 
more usable shape during the year. A number of valuable additions have been made to the 
library and the museum, and during the year the material has been arranged so as to make an 
inventory possible. 

Fortunately, the Historical Records Survey of the Public Works Administration has 
recently become very much interested in the records of the AssocraTION, and has offered to make 
a complete inventory of them, beginning in September, from the historical as well as research point 
of view. The inventory will be made under the control of the AssocraTION and by trained workers 
furnished and directed by the Survey officials. A copy will be furnished to the AssocraTION 
and to libraries and other agencies for the benefit of historians and research workers generally, 
as well as in pharmacy. Further details will be given in the report of the Committee on Main- 
tenance. This inventory will provide an estimate of the value of our library, museum and 
historical records and a good indication of how they should be improved and enlarged. It is hoped 
that any who contemplate giving to the library or museum will do so promptly in order that the 
material may be included in the inventory. 

The AssocraTION is called upon more and more each year to furnish information and advice 
about all phases of pharmacy especially to the various divisions of the Governement. It is correct 
to state that the ASSOCIATION is now looked upon as the headquarters of professional pharmacy 
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in this country. Considerable correspondence is now referred directly to us for attention, much 
of it from abroad. All of this indicates that the purpose intended in erecting and equipping the 
building is being carried out and the recognition the service brings to pharmacy is very valuable. 
On the other hand, it becomes necessary to increase the facilities and the personnel of the 
ASSOCIATION. 

A number of important meetings have been held in the building during the year. Among 
them may be mentioned the visit of a group of German pharmacists, a meeting of the health of- 
ficers of the Latin American countries to discuss pharmacopceias and a meeting of a section of the 
American Physical Society. 

1935 Meeting.—Although the proceedings of this meeting were more voluminous than ever 
before, the JouRNAL carried a complete report in the August, September and October issues. The 
transactions of the Sections and Conferences and the large number of papers presented have been 
covered in succeeding issues. 

The resolutions were again promptly furnished to the state and national associations, to the 
boards of pharmacy, to the schools and colleges of pharmacy and to the pharmaceutical publica 
tions, with the request that the resolutions of joint interest be supported. The response has been 
very encouraging. 

However effective this publicity may be, it is very necessary that the delegates to our meet- 
ings make a good report of the proceedings to their respective organizations. Every delegate 
here is requested to see that an opportunity is given at the next meeting of the organization he 
represents, to present a report of this meeting, even though it be a brief one. The secretary will 
be pleased to coéperate with any delegate in carrying out this request. 

1936 Meeting.—The program of our meetings is so complicated and continuous as to make 
it difficult to arrange for the meeting at a long distance and especially when held in a section not 
heretofore visited. Local Secretary Adams and his associates have done splendid work and are 
entitled to the thanks of their visitors for the time, thought and effort they have given to insure 
that we will be comfortable and properly entertained and that the sessions will go smoothly. It is 
much more of an undertaking than the average attendant appreciates. 

The local and state pharmaceutical associations have assisted materially and we are also 
indebted to their officers and members as well as to the pharmacists of neighboring states who have 
taken an interest in the success of this meeting and have attended in such numbers. 

Many individuals, firms and organizations have contributed to the success of this occasion 
in one way or another and the Local Committee has or will pay credit to them by name. 

It is hoped that the Symposium on Education and Registration on Thursday afternoon 
will prove to be so interesting and valuable as to set a precedent for future meetings because it 
would seem worth while to devote at least one General Session to a discussion of one or more im- 
portant questions affecting pharmacy and in which the members will feel free to take part in an 
informal way. Much valuable information about pharmaceutical education and registration 
will be made available and it is hoped that each delegate will feel free to express an opinion. 

Pharmacy and the Government.—Another important step has been taken during this year 
toward the recognition of pharmacy by the National Government in the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing commissioned rank for pharmacists in the U.S. Army. In view of the long effort 
of the AssocrATION to bring this about, it might be said that the hardest step has now been taken. 
The details will be reported by the committee which had the legislation in charge but I should 
like to emphasize that the bill was proposed and supported loyally by the Surgeon General and 
his associates and by the War Department and that it did not receive a single adverse vote or any 
criticism in either House of Congress. 

The AssocrATION has many contacts with other divisions of the Government and has 
received courteous treatment and attention from all of them, even when it has been necessary to 
oppose measures in which they were interested or to request special service. It would be interest- 
ing to recount many experiences to show that pharmacy is now accepted as a professional activity 
but time permits only one. A citizen of Canada who graduated from an American college of 
pharmacy was refused admittance to this country to accept a position and it was understood that 
the refusal was based on the position that he was not a professional. A request to the State De- 
partment brought a prompt assurance of attention with the statement that pharmacy was recog- 
nized as a profession and later the applicant was admitted. 
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Mention should also be made of the fact that the State Department accepted an invitation 
extended to the Government by the Belgian Government to be officially represented at the Inter- 
national Pharmaceutical Federation of which the A. Pu. A. is a member and arranged for Major 
Hume, Librarian of the Surgeon General’s Library, to act as the delegate. Major Hume presented 
a spendid report of the meeting which was published in the JouRNAL for December 1935, and which 
is a real tribute to our profession. 

Another important contact has been developed with the Pan-American Union especially 
in respect to pharmaceutical education and registration in Latin America and the laws regulating 
the practice of pharmacy in those countries. The AssocraATION has furnished information about 
pharmacy through the Union to several Latin American countries, notably Mexico and Nicaragua 
which are studying professional education and registration. The Union is arranging a conference 
to be held early this fall for the consideration of such additional information about the professions 
as is desired and the best means of obtaining it. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science.—A session of Section N2—Pharmacy 
was held during the recent semi-annual meeting in Rochester, N. Y., and the program was un- 
doubtedly the best so far. Dr. Krantz was in charge and Dean Lemon of Buffalo acted as Local 
Secretary and Drs. Rudd and Lyman served as advisors. 

The A. Pu. A. has been invited to have an exhibit at the annual meeting in Atlantic City 
in December, with other scientific and professional associations, and the arrangements are being 
completed. It is expected that the National Bureau of Standards will arrange as the principal 
feature of our exhibit, to prepare an exhibit based on the research work being done at the Bureau 
under a grant from the National Formulary Committee on color naming. This is an effort to 
develop more accurate color names as applied to drugs and medicines. 

The recognition accorded pharmacy in this national scientific association is very encourag- 
ing to the ASSOCIATION. 

Exhibits —Professional exhibits have been made by the ASSOCIATION at recent meetings 
of the American Medical Association in Kansas City, the American Dental Association in San 
Francisco and the Catholic Hospital Association in Baltimore, and one will be made at the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association in Cleveland in September. These exhibits have had a very favorable 
reception and we are particularly indebted to Professors Nichols, Templeton, Andrews and Spease 
for the valuable assistance given in connection with these displays. It is expected to continue the 
displays each year in an effort to bring pharmaceutical service to the attention of the members 
of these leading health organizations. 

The AssocrATION has received splendid coéperation from these organizations in its efforts 
to improve pharmaceutical practice in dispensing pharmacies, in hospitals and institutions and 
in the government service. 

A section of the Catholic Hospital Association meeting was devoted to pharmaceutical 
service and an inquiry was received just a few days ago as to when our standards for hospital phar- 
macies would be ready. 

The AssocrATION has been invited, and has accepted, to send representatives to a meeting 
of the Committee on Pharmacy of the American Hospital Association to consider standards and 
other matters of mutual interest. 

The indications are that the effort the AssocrATION has made to improve pharmaceutical 
service and the recognition of pharmacy in hospitals is about to bear fruit. To assist in this effort 
it is recommended that a Section on Hospital Pharmacy be created or a Sub-Section of the Sec- 
tion on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing so that the hospital and institutional pharmacist may 
have a definite part in our ASSOCIATION. 

Through Professor Andrews a membership campaign has been carried on with representa- 
tive hospital pharmacists and many have expressed the necessity for a section devoted to their 
special problems. 

Pharmacy Exhibit—Texas Centennial Exposition, Dallas, Texas.—Upon the invitation and 
request of the United States Public Health Service, the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
has sponsored a Pharmacy Exhibit in the U. S. Government Building—Federal Building—and 
the exhibit was in full operation when the Centennial opened on June 6th. Although the space 
available did not permit such an extensive exhibit as that at the Century of Progress in Chicago, 
in 1933-1934, the Texas Exhibit is based on that experience and was very carefully designed to 
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bring pharmacy and its public health services to the attention of the millions who will visit the 
Centennial. 

The Pharmacy Exhibit is one of a group portraying scientifically the ‘‘Story of Life” be- 
ginning with the geological investigations in Utah and other sections by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The story is carried through the evolution of animal life and finally to man and includes 
man’s diseases and the methods he has developed for preventing and treating them. The exhibits 
of the public health professions are arranged to show their relation to each other and to the laity. 
Pharmaceutical relics and equipment obtained from Texas pharmacists will also illustrate the 
development of pharmacy in that state. 

Dr. R. C. Williams, Assistant Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service, is in charge of 
this group and has coéperated splendidly in arranging for the Pharmacy Exhibit. The success of 
the Chicago Exhibit was due largely to Dr. H. C. Christensen who installed and directed it, and 
to the splendid coéperation of Miss Esther Barney and Mr. Thaddeus Niemiec who were in at- 
tendance. Dr. Christensen with the assistance of Miss Barney and Mr. Niemiec, designed and 
installed the Texas Exhibit, and these three experienced pharmacists were present at the opening. 

Publications.—The publications of the ASSOCIATION have required unusual attention during 
the year and represent a great contribution to pharmaceutical progress. 

The Sixth Edition of the National Formulary and the Second Edition of the Professional 
Pharmacy have been issued since the last meeting and the Second Edition of the Pharma- 
ceutical Recipe Book is now being printed and is expected to be issued in October. The business 
management of these publications is now an important undertaking and required a great deal of 
time and attention. Their use is beyond our expectations and is most encouraging. Arrange- 
ments are being made to publish the Monograph on Aconite as the first of a series of professional 
monographs and the ASSOCIATION is coéperating with the Smithsonian Institution in the publica- 
tion of the Badianus Manuscript which is the first herbal and possibly the first book written on 
this continent. 

State and National Pharmaceutical Associations—As reported for several years past, the 
relations of the A. Pu. A. to these organizations grow closer and more coéperative each year. 
They are making more use of the A. Pu. A. and its facilities and have a better understanding of 
what this ASSOCIATION stands for and is doing. May we ask again that the delegates here present 
and who will have a first-hand contact will take back a message to their organizations of what the 
ASSOCIATION means to American pharmacy, what it is doing for pharmacists and the type of ser- 
vice it can give them? 

You can assist also in bringing into our membership the pharmacists who are interested in 
promoting and improving professional pharmacy. 

Legislation.—The ASSOCIATION is being drawn more and more into the field of legislation, 
national and state, and attempts to limit its participation to legislation affecting professional phar- 
macy, at the same time supporting the N. A. R. D. and other organizations in their efforts to im- 
prove economic conditions, keeping in mind that economic conditions affect professional practice. 
The relations with other organizations in this connection have been frank and helpful. 

The report of the Committee on Legislation of which the Secretary was Chairman will 
furnish information about the work carried on during the year. It is increasingly important that 
this ASSOCIATION and the state pharmaceutical associations coéperate closely in studying proposed 
legislation for its effects on pharmaceutical practice as well as to promote pharmaceutical legis- 
lation. Legislation relating to alcohol and the control of narcotics is of particular interest. 

It is a pleasure to state that the officials and legislators with whom we have come into con- 
tact have a high regard for pharmacy as a profession and are uniformly interested in promoting 
and practicing it as a public health activity. 

Local and Student Branches.—The increased interest in these organizations manifested 
during the year is indicative of what can be done to increase their number and to improve their 
effectiveness. 

The appeal made by Dean Little, Dean Ziefle and others has led to the establishment of 
three student branches and several others are in the process of organization. We hope that in 
time a Student Branch will be active in each school and college. Nothing is of greater importance 
to the future of every pharmaceutical organization especially those interested in professional phar- 
macy, than that students should become acquainted with them and their work while being trained 
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and before entering practice. The prerequisite requirements now in operation in forty-four states 
mean that the recruits in future must come through the colleges 

A number of Local Branches have done good work during the year and they are of growing 
assistance in increasing membership and in bringing the ASSOCIATION closer to those who cannot 
attend its meeting. Local Branches can serve a very useful purpose in every locality that can 
support one. 

The report of the Committee on Local and Student Branches should have careful attention. 

Membership.—The Secretary wishes to thank Dr. Little for his splendid effort to increase 
the membership through the codperation of the present members. Professor Andrews has assisted 
splendidly in bringing in hospital and institutional pharmacists. Mr. de Nevarre has done an 
outstanding work in bringing into membership a number of those interested in cosmetics. The 
Local and Student Branches have assisted. As an illustration, one Student Branch secured 31 
new members. Many individuals responded to Dr. Little’s request to add one member and others 
have assisted in a number of ways. 

The result, while not as much as we could desire, is the largest number of new members 
in many years. And with very reasonable expense. 

The plans now in operation will bring a larger increase next year, especially if we can have 
the help of every individual. That counts in numbers and in the quality of new members, both of 
which considerations are basic. 

During the depression we not only lost members but also had to carry many who could 
not pay promptly and who desired to continue the membership. We have now either restored 
the latter through payment or have removed their names from the roster. This has meant a 
decided loss for the year. 453 names were removed from the rolls during the year; 34 members 
died and 19 resigned. 

During the year 483 members were elected. The membership at present is approxi- 
mately 3300, of whom 178 are Life Members, 24 are Honorary Members and 89 are in foreign 
countries. 

Receipts of the Secretary's Office —Attached are financial statements of the receipts from 
January 1 to June 30, 1936, from Dues, the JouRNAL, National Formulary, Recipe Book, YEAR 
Books, Prescription Ingredient Survey, Leaflet No. 14 and Miscellaneous Items. The remit- 
tances to the Treasurer and the balance on hand are also set out. 

Attached are reports also giving detailed information in reference to the printing, binding 
and sale of the National Formulary, Recipe Book and YEAR Books. 

The Secretary’s annual financial report for the calendar year 1935 was submitted with that 
of the Treasurer, and audited as provided in the By-Laws. 

In conclusion, the ASSOCIATION is in the position now to give better service and to expand 
its activities reasonably than at any time in its history. It requires your advice, guidance and 
support to make its program effective. 

May I extend my thanks to the officers and members for the interest they have taken in 
our work during the year just closing and the support they have so generously given me. 

E. F. Ke.ry, Secretary. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND REMITTANCES, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1936. 


Receipts. 
Balance on deposit January 1, 1936 $33 $ 1,638.61 
Dues: 
Membership only in $ 152.00 
DEGDETIEED GE FOCRMAL, Teme. soo oss cs. es oth NEL. ss eee 
ea a DINE, FI o's oe bc cncddcccdcenen cm Wee 
Membership and JouRNAL, 1934 60.00 
Membership and JOURNAL, 1935 363 .00 
Membership and JOURNAL, 1936. : 5,494.56 
Membership and JouRNAL, 1937. 245.00 
$6,314.56 
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it? rh Dee oe uhn 6 ddpia bac btae dae wl daw can esabscuaws 
NN ea ee ek Ae wees EM be ema 
Recipe Book. Ee RS a ne on er nt ner eee 
Mey BOOKS... EE ie Oe Oe Pee ee ee Ce Tee ee etd ate’ 
. 8. P.-N. F. Prescription Ingre dient Survey.. Me tan ade we oe 
aie ae ee cee ee ae en 


ES 8 in asceieelenane’ hia wha wae’ 
Total Balance and Receipts SO OE ee ye 


a, ay es a BOG Do 66 oo a ode vc cikcccces 
Feb. 3, 1936, Check No. 194 + ae Oded mia aees 
Feb. 3, 1936, Check No. 195 

Feb. 18, 1936, Check No. 196.. 

March 7, 1936, Check No. 197 

March 28, 1936, Check No. 198 

ee ey ey RE BO BU. vo vce vceccvccsccns 
May 26, 1936, Check No. 200 

June 30, 1936, Check No. 201 


Balance on Deposit. inka ee eee ee 
Total Remittances oad Didieme ye ais a aanaktd 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS ON ACCOUNT NATIONAL FORMULARY, 


31, 1935. 
Receipts. 


Sales for quarter ending March 1, 1935, N. F. V.............. 
Sales for quarter ending June 1, 1935, N. F. V. 

Sales for quarter ending September 1, 1935, N. F. V “e 
Sales for quarter ending Dec. 1, 1935, N. F. V (Reported 1/1/36) 
Sales for year, Bulletins N. F. VI Temienn atea ce aben 

Sales for year, Notes on N. F. 

Use of Text 


Total Receipts avg ; atarin boreal 


Disbursements. 


Mack Printing Co., Printing and Binding eet prage® 
F. Display, Exhibits at A. M. A. Meeting.. ie eae 5 


N. F. VI: 
E. N. Gathercoal, General and Traveling Expenses...... 
Florence J. Otis, Editing = aia alice toetenarss tina 
Miss Edith Smith, Clerical Services................... 
S. L. Hilton, Supplies — 
Samuelson Duplicating Co., Bulletins, etc 
Edward Lewis, Assaying............. 
Pioneer Publishing Co., Printing... 
Adley B. Nichols, Committee Expense 
Hattie Dynewicz, Supplies... .. 
Pilcher-Hamilton Daily Co., Binders, etc. 
F. Kelly, Traveling Expenses ~~ 
L. A. Engel Press, Coupons.............. ee ere per 


$ 2,033 


1,126. 
33,711. 
23,599. 


1,251 


1,042 
11,261 
8,098 
1,201 


74 
0O 
23 
29 
50 


99 
80 
71 
96 


.65 


25 
09 
53 


34 
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83,405.19 
$85,043 .80 


83,327 .32 
1,716.48 
$85,043 . 83 


JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 


$ 834.86 
110.40 
616.80 


45.00 
12.68 
5.00 


$ 1053.5 
111.3: 


682 
200 
933 


499 


20. 


16 


49) 


Je 

6 
63 
23 


92 


“0 


49 
OO 


.32 
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45 
00 
73 
16 
80 
75 
35 
50 


$ 1,624.74 
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Mack Printing Co., Insurance and Printing................... 306.81 
Nat’l Confer. Pharm. Research, Membership.................. 25.00 
i eas SI I cairn wide Win. ke wpe ak ek gree maw 18.36 
Seer SE: MINER y 5.654 cd cas oa daiecuae seks eee 300s 250.00 





Total Disbursements....... 


$ 4,288.16 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS ON ACCOUNT NATIONAL FORMULARY, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1936. 





Receipts. 
Sales quarter ending December 31, 1935, N. F. VI................ $33,711.71 
Sales quarter ending March 31, 1936, N. F. VI.................. 37,416.73 
ee Berens Get ee. 1, Beet Mes We Vccsixetcacesaseenceescue 520.80 
Sales of National Formulary, I, II and IV....................... 5.50 
NEY CEI «0 auch @ Sivavieste.vew atehe hip b areln. a ie ona See tice: cas 2.00 
Se Oe Bs Eo Res + as dens tens wed i Oeeobe ketene 565.00 
72,221.74 
Disbursements. 
N. F. VI: 
E. N. Gathercoal, General and Traveling Expenses....... 154.59 
E. N. Gathercoal, Research......... Re See 800.00 
Samuelson Duplicating Co., Bulletins, etc..................... 182.89 
Geo. P. Illiau Co., Tubes........... 3.75 
Bernard Fantus, Research............ 500 .00 
K. L. Kelly, Research ER POE E Ey 75.00 
Miss Edith Smith, Clerical Services 333 .32 
Gladys Spurr, Clerical Services... 150.00 
Adley B. Nichols, Medical Exhibit........................ 157.90 
Mack Printing Company.......... - aa. neel 20,538 . 32 
Lawrence Templeton, Expenses Dental Exhibit..... 168.09 
Chicago Medical Book Co., Book Covers................. 10.82 
$23,074.68 
SUMMARY OF SALES oF N. F. V—JAN. 1, 1935, To Fes. 1, 1936. 
Quarter Rec'd by 
Ending Binding Copies Price Amount. Secretary 
Mar. 1, 1935 EE ge oe 352 $2.40 $ 844.80 
Leather. Sa aac elaeennes 0 
FO ee eee 9.94 $ 834.86 
June 1, 1935 PN i. 5a eatin bk eee 42 2.40 100. 80 
sv ak cuit de eanewe nea 2 4.80 9.60 110.40 
Sept. 1, 1935 NS ok isa oak cu Ses 257 2.40 616.80 
re eee 0 616.80 
Feb. 1, 1936 | EE ee, ae 187 2.40 448 .80 
NN da hab Nena oat coves 15 4.80 72.00 520.80 
SN btn bbe neenctcavastuakeeeeeenee 


a 
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SUMMARY OF SALES oF N. F. VI—Dec. 1, 1935, To Aprit 1, 1936. 





Quarter Rec'd by 
Ending Binding Copies Price. Amount Secretary 
Jan. 1, 1936 Buckram 9,157 $3 . 59 $32,873 .63 
Leather 194 4.32 838.08 $33,711.71 
April 1, 1936 Buckram 10,319 3.59 37,045.21 
Leather 86 4.32 371.52 37,416.73 
Total $71,128.44 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF N. F., JANUARY 1, 1926, To JuNE 30, 
1936. 
Receipts. Disbursements 
1926 $ 45,318.21 $ 20,958.56 
1927 17,460.75 8,389.38 
1928 14,565.15 3,560.41 
1929 12,718.40 3,556 . 60 
1930 9,940.05 6,123.32 
1931 8,271.00 3,702.38 
1932 4,243 .27 2,087 . 20 
1933 3,957 .36 4,231.01 
1934 4,729.36 3,401.77 
1935 1,624.74 4,288.16 
1936 72,221.74 23,074.68 
To Research Fund 26,796 . 54 
Totals . $195,050.03 $110,170.01 
SuMMARY OF Copres or N. F. V PRINTED AND Bounp TO JUNE 30, 1936 
Series Buckram. Leather. Total 
A 19,561 500 20,061 
B 10,023 10,02 
: 5,000 5,000 
D 5,000 : 5,000 
E 5,000 are 5,000 
F 4,479 Pe 4,479 
G. 1,488 er 1,488 
Total 50,551 500 51,051 


SuMMARY OF Copres or N. F. V—DISTRIBUTED COMPLIMENTARY, SOLD AND HELD IN STOCK RY 
J. B. Lippincott Co., To Fgs. 1, 1936. 





Buckram Leather rotal 

Copies used in copyrighting and for complimentary distribution 
through the Mack Printing Company 33 12 45 

Copies distributed complimentary through the Chemical Catalog 
Company. 32 : 32 
*Copies sold by the Chemical Catalog Co. 18,021 70 18,091 

Copies distributed complimentary through J. B. Lippincott 
Company - 23 23 
Copies sold by J. B. L ipplacott Co. 32,423 48 32,471 
Copies held in stock by J. B. Lippincott Co. 19 370 389 
Total. ‘ 50,551 500 51,051 





* The Chemnieat Catalog Co. . sold 107 copies » Renter of etiehs 37 copies were returned 
by dealers to J. B. Lippincott Co. during quarter ending June 1, 1933. 
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SUMMARY OF CoplIEs OF N. F. VI PRINTED AND BounpD TO JUNE 30, 1936. 


| Leather 

| Inter- 

| Printing Buckram. Leather. leaved Total 
First. 24,653 408 40 25,101 


SUMMARY OF Copres oF N. F. VI—DISTRIBUTED WITHOUT CHARGE, SOLD AND HELD IN STOCK BY 
MACK PRINTING Co. To AprRit 1, 1936. 


Leather. 
Inter- : 
| Buckram. Leather. leaved. Total 
Complimentary. . Cuenlecw teen eke 88 41 id 129 
For Review. . 106 —_ ' 106 
For Copyright. 2 ee “= 2 
Sold aan eee ie 19,476 280 = 19,756 
In Stock. are 4,981 87 40 5,108 
Total. 24,653 408 40 25,101 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, PHARMACEUTICAL RECIPE BOOK. 








Receipts. Disbursements 
1917. : y s 10.50 
1918. 19.26 
SU Weston ciated ec foc cs tech ek cS RT ae 
1920. ‘ aiefd : 1.40 
1921. re" 23 .98 
1923.... Wala areh ~ “5 42.93 
1923 seek ; c- adaeev —_» | =e 
1924.. ' 470.70 
ae , 572.47 
1926. 336.38 
1927. sks areal gee 95.08 
1928. 766. 66 
1929. : $ 5,256.00 9,838.65 
1930. ; 1,920.98 51.00 
1931.. 3,641.80 61.96 
1932. Fe: ee 
1933. 894.94 130.51 
1934. 1,428.28 690 . 89 
1935. 425.34 681.77 
1936 (to June 30) __ 144.00 ___ 198.46 
Total $15,067 .98 $13,992.60 
SUMMARY OF SALES OF REcIPE Book I—JANvarRyY 1, 1935, To Fespruary 1, 1936. 
Quarter Rec'd by 
Ending Binding Copies Price Amount. Secretary. 
Mar. 1, 1935 PS > £8 ocbrs diecéaceeeee een , 65 $2.78 $180.70 $180.70 
} June 1, 1935 Buckram 57 2.78 158.46 158.46 
Sept. 1, 1935 Buckram 31 2.78 86.18 86.18 
Feb. 1, 1936 Buckram 50 2.78 139.00 139.00 
| a aise dasindheaesis tas -sebein $564.34 
SUMMARY OF Copres OF Recipe Book I, PRINTED AND Bounp TO JUNE 30, 1936. 
\ Buckram. 
Series A. Oe 
Series B. , Pe aoe 506 


Series C ert eS 142 5648 
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SuMMARY OF Copres OF Recrpzk Boox I, DistrisuTED COMPLIMENTARY, SOLD AND HELD IN 
Stock By J. B. Lippincott Co. To Fes. 1, 1936. 


Copies Distributed Complimentary...................000ce cues 101 
i 7 oMel Site 6 abet be Gbcebhne esNaeewtensdsenceeneas 5426 


on re dne ede eetedenedaduced onceunsecns 121 5648 


ACCOUNT OF YEAR BOooKS, PROCEEDINGS, BULLETINS. 


Sales Expenses 

ES wecn ng iaen os a Pee ere Tere eT $3146.74 $3996 .42 
Das Sa cgulnve dies OK dedenas ons doeeeRhs 54.23 4824.77 
EN eee ey ee ee $3200 . 97 $8821.19 


The report was accepted. 
The meeing was adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The Second Session of the House of Delegates was called to order by Chairman Roy B. 
Cook, Wednesday, August 26th, at 8:45 p.m. 

Robert P. Fischelis presented a verbal report for the delegates to the National Drug Trade 
Conference, which was accepted and referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Chairman Cook called for resolutions to be submitted. There were none. 

The report of the Committee on Cosmetics was called for, it was presented by H. C. Mul- 
doon. The report will be published under Committee Reports. 

The same procedure will be followed with most of the other reports, on account of the large 
volume of proceedings. The action on these reports will be given. 

The Chairman desires to state that in signing this report Dr. DuMez, Editor of Pharma- 
ceutical Abstracts, remarks that he doubts the wisdom of attempting to include abstracts of ar- 
ticles on cosmetics in Pharmaceutical Abstracts since such abstracts are now being carried in 
Chemical Abstracts. He feels certain that the workers under Editor Crane of Chemical Abstracts 
will sort out the worth-while articles from the literature on the subject and that it will not be 
necessary for us to survey the field. 

Mr. de Nevarre strongly suggests that some one from the cosmetic industry be asked to pass 
upon such abstracts as are to be published in the JouRNAL and that the articles abstracted should 
be those that may be helpful to manufacturers of cosmetics as well as to pharmacists. 

On motion the report was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. The latter suggested 
that the report be referred to Council, as it had to do with finances and publications. It was so 
ordered. 

The report on Pharmacy Week was called for. As Chairman Hogstad was absent, it was 
deferred. 

The report of the Committee on Pharmaceutical Practice was presented by Chairman E 
Fullerton Cook. To be published under Committee Reports. 

There was no discussion. The report was received for record and the Committee extended. 

The report of the Committee on Pharmacy Corps in U. S. Army was presented by 
H. Evert Kendig.—Will be published under Committee Reports. 

The report was accepted. 

The report of the Committee on Prescription Tolerances was called for. 

Chairman Hugo H. Schaefer stated he had an ambitious program at the beginning of the 
year, but soon after an incident occurred which made it necessary not to bring in a written report 
and also makes it necessary for the incoming president to appoint some one else as chairman of 
this Committee. 

The incident referred to a case in court in which his testimony was given and explained 
the reason for no report and his request to be relieved as chairman. He had tabulated the results 
of work which he would gladly turn over to the next chairman. In lieu of a report, Chairman Cook 
stated the remarks of Dr. Schaefer would be received. 
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S. L. Hilton was interested in these remarks. He had occasion to use a report of 
Dr. Schaefer (published August 1934, pages 841-845) at a conference. He was of the opinion 
that Dr. Schaefer’s point was well taken, but he hoped the work would be continued. 
Chairman Anton Hogstad presented the report of the Committee on Pharmacy Week; it 
follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PHARMACY WEEK. 


The Twelfth annual observance of the National Pharmacy Week movement will be held 
during the week of October 19th. During the course of the past year suggestions as tendered the 
Chairman of the National Pharmacy Week Executive Committee were presented in a series of 
recommendations to the Council of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION for action by 
said Council. I shall not attempt at this time to outline the various recommendations but to 
present but a few that are concerned with enlargement of scope of activities. 

Beginning with this year, the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION will offer as addi- 
tional prizes, two banners with appropriate standards. One of these will be offered that college 
of pharmacy which prepares and exhibits the best College of Pharmacy professional window dis- 
play. The other banner will be awarded that Local, County or State Pharmaceutical Association 
that likewise prepares and exhibits the best ASSOCIATION professional window display. 

Consideration has been given to the question of the manufacturer in relation to profes- 
sional window displays. The Chairman has likewise asked for the appointment of a radio com- 
mittee for the purpose of making a comprehensive study of radio broadcasts in relation to Phar- 
macy Week activities. In this connection it is to be hoped that at some time in the future, the 
annual Pharmacy Week observance will be ushered in by means of a 60-minute Pharmacy program 
over a nation-wide hookup. 

Your Chairman has asked that an office be established at the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHARMACY in connection with Pharmacy Week. At the present time, mailings in this connection 
are from Washington, D. C. 

For the 1937 observance, the Committee will distribute a booklet outlining the activities 
of the movement, which will likewise include among other things, notes concerning the activities 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Detailed study has been given to the question of rules and regulations for the National 
Pharmacy Week Window Display Contest. Various modifications of the present rules and regu- 
lations will greatly facilitate the work in the selection of the winner, and which will likewise re- 
move some of the present objectionable features. 

The work in connection with preparation, mimeographing and distribution of human 
interest appeal Pharmacy Week stories has also received consideration in connection with these 
recommendations. 

Arrangements will be made at some time in the future for the purchase of a suitable frame 
at the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY, which will be used for the purpose of exhibiting 
photographs as submitted in the National Pharmacy Week Window Display Contest. 

The study of the National Pharmacy Week movement will continue and additional recom- 
mendations will be made to the Council from time to time. It was thought best to give considera- 
tion to certain features this year and to allow additional time for those features that are somewhat 
difficult to properly define. 

It has been the aim and purpose of the Committee to proceed in somewhat of a conserva- 
tive manner in order to keep the movement within professional bounds. The Committee 
is not necessarily concerned with the idea of attempting to enlist the support of the entire group 
of 60,000 retail pharmacists, especially in connection with the activities of the National Pharmacy 
Week Window Display Contest. The Committee feels that with a more or less limited number of 
professional window displays as prepared and featured by professionally minded pharmacists, 
much more of a lasting achievement will have been accomplished than by attempting to at- 
tach a professional window display to a retail Pharmacy that is not primarily concerned with the 
professional aspects of the problem. 

As in the case of any movement, there is at first an outburst on the part of many, which in 
the years to follow subsides in keeping with the strength of character of those concerned. In the 
case of the Pharmacy Week movement, it is being resolved gradually to an activity on the part of 
those who have a love of the profession at heart, and who are not merely concerned with attempt- 
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ing to capture a prize. Many may be prone to feel that all concerned should participate. Such 
individuals may or may not be aware of the lurking dangers attendant with the setting up of a 
superficial false state of affairs. 

The Committee is desirous of securing the whole-hearted coéperation of the pharmaceutical 
educators as an important activity, in order to build a sound basic structure. It is gratifying to 
note the response by Colleges of Pharmacy in connection with ‘““Open House”’ nights, lectures and 
radio talks by members of the Faculty as well as in connection with the preparation of professional 
window displays. The Committee is likewise desirous of enlisting the support and coéperation of 
local, county and state pharmaceutical organizations in addition to that of the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and the National Association of Retail Druggists and other national 
organizations. 


ROBERT J. RUTH MEMORIAL TROPHY. 


As in years past the Federal Wholesale Druggists Association through its Secretary, R. E. 
Lee Williamson, will again offer the Grand Prize in connection with the National Pharmacy Week 
Window Display Contest. Many local, county and state organizations are likewise offering vari- 
ous types of prizes. In addition to the Grand Prize, the Robert J. Ruth Memorial Trophy, merit 
certificates will be awarded for additional professional displays as judged worthy of these certifi- 
cates by the Window Display Contest. 

Beginning with this year the National Pharmacy Week Window Display Contest Commit- 
tee will not be made known until after a decision has been reached by this Committee as to the 
winners in the national contest. 


PHARMACY WEEK MAPS. 


Secretary E. L. Newcomb, National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, has informed the 
Chairman that his organization will have an additional 10,000 copies of the Medicinal Plant Map 
of the U. S. prepared this year. Retail pharmacists and others are urged to secure the desired 
number of copies of this map as well as other maps available through the service wholesaler. 
Many educational institutions in addition to colleges of pharmacy have requested copies of these 
interesting and valuable maps for various departments of these institutions, which speaks well 
for the activities of those charged with the preparatior. of these interesting and valuable maps. 

As mentioned previously in this report, a prize will be awarded that college of pharmacy as 
well as that local, county and state pharmaceutical organization that prepares and exhibits the 
best professional window displays in these two classes. These prizes to be awarded by the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION will be attractive banners together with appropriate 
standards. 


BRONZE PLAQUE AWARD. 


The American Druggist, through Editor Stephenson, will award a bronze plaque to the 
outstanding pharmacist in each state. This activity has been well organized through the ap- 
pointment of state committees as well as a national award committee. This activity should serve 
as a stimulus to pharmacists to achieve greater success in their chosen callings, and will likewise 
serve as a means of expressing in a concrete measure a token of appreciation for their splendid 
activities as pharmacists. 

SPECIAL PHARMACY WEEK ISSUES. 


A number of pharmaceutical journals will issue Special Pharmacy Week issues. These 
special issues of the past have been of much interest and value and add considerable im- 
petus to the Pharmacy Week movement. At this point the Committee wishes to express its ap- 
preciation to the pharmaceutical press for the splendid support and coéperation rendered in con- 
nection with this movement. 


REMINGTON MEDAL AWARD. 


One of the outstanding activities of Pharmacy Week is the award of the Remington 
Medal during Pharmacy Week. This year the Remington Medal will be presented to Professor 
E. N. Gathercoal who has labored unceasingly in connection with the revision of the National 
Formulary in addition to his regular duties at the University of Illinois School of Pharmacy. 

In conclusion, the National Pharmacy Week Executive Committee desires to express its 
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thanks to all who have assisted in making the Pharmacy Week movement an activity that year 
by year continues to grow in value and service to the profession of Pharmacy. Space would not 
permit of a complete listing of all individuals, organizations, colleges, editors and others who 
kindly coéperated. 


The report was duly received and the report of the Committee on Development of Phar- 
macy Laws and Restrictive Legislation was presented by Chairman R. L. Swain. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT OF PHARMACY LAWS. 


BY ROBERT L. SWAIN, Chairman. 


This Committee was appointed pursuant to the following resolution adopted by the 1934 
Convention of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 


“Resolved that the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION give serious 
study to the matter of pharmaceutical legislation and that some agency be set up to 
study this important subject so that it may be modernized and made consistent 
with the advances made educationally and professionally.’ 


Incorporated in this report is also a report of the Committee to Draft a Model Act Re- 
stricting the Distribution of Drugs and Medicine to Pharmacists and this Committee also was 
established pursuant to a resolution adopted at the 1934 annual meeting which reads as follows: 


“Resolved that the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION re-affirm its 
time-honored position that drugs and medicines be distributed by registered phar- 
macists only and that a carefully selected committee be appointed to bring this 
condition about in every state.” 


This latter committee was under the chairmanship of the late W. Bruce Philip and upon 
his death in July, President Costello asked that the work be merged with the Committee first 
referred to and this report will discuss the problems met with in accomplishing the purpose of the 
above resolutions. 

It must be apparent to those who follow pharmaceutical legislation that a much more ag- 
gressive policy has come into vogue during the past two or three years. Its tone has almost en- 
tirely changed since the meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in 1934. As 
Chairman of the Committee, I look to the modernization of pharmacy laws and I think the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION should take the leadership of the movement. However, con- 
sidering the interests of other groups, it might be well to revamp this Committee so as to give 
membership to the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy and the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. The modernization of 
pharmaceutical legislation must of necessity include every phase of pharmaceutical work. 

As Chairman of this Committee, I have purposely adopted a more or less watchful attitude 
because I thought it wise to first ascertain the public reaction to the pharmaceutical legislation 
enacted in the past two or three years. There has been much sound experimentation in the legis- 
lative field. For instance, in Maryland the pharmacy laws have been substantially rewritten so 
as to bring the manufacturing and dispensing of drugs and medicines under the supervision of 
the Board of Pharmacy. 

Under the new Maryland legislation, all manufacturing of drugs, medicines, toilet articles, 
cosmetics and dentifrices, may be carried on only under permits issued by the Board of Pharmacy 
and the manufacturing itself must be under the supervision of a registered pharmacist or some 
other person meeting the requirements of the Maryland Board of Pharmacy. The Board has 
authority over sanitary conditions and the equipment which manufacturing plants must possess. 
Retail drug stores are also required to operate under annual permits and to be equipped with such 
professional and technical apparatus which the Board of Pharmacy prescribes. Wide powers of 
inspection are given to the Board with respect to all places where drugs and medicines are manu- 
factured or stored. Underlying this legislation is a sound conception of public policy which recog- 
nizes the significance of pharmaceutical practice to the social and economic life of the State. 

In New Jersey legislation of great significance has been enacted. The pharmacy law of 
that state has been amended so as to empower the Board of Pharmacy to require one year of 
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practical experience subsequent to graduation from an approved college of pharmacy, this experi 
ence to be obtained in those pharmacies designated by the Board as acceptable for the purpose 
Thus, the long cherished dream of supervised experience seems to have become a reality. 

In New Jersey also the pharmacy act was amended so as to empower Courts of Chancery 
to grant injunction against habitual violators of the pharmacy laws. This provision simplifies to 
a very great degree a very difficult enforcement problem. 

In New York during the past few years, legislation has been enacted which is equally far- 
reaching. For instance, all drugs and medicines manufactured in that state must bear the name 
of the registered pharmacist under whose supervision the manufacturing was carried on. Also, 
under the law of that state, all drugs containing harmful, deleterious or habit-forming ingredients, 
may be sold only by the registered pharmacist himself and in these cases, the registered pharmacist 
is saddled with the responsibility of informing the purchaser of the dangerous qualities of such 
preparations. 

The legislative advancement in these three states is mentioned because it is certain to have 
an important bearing upon pharmaceutical legislation in this country in the near future. It is 
my belief that an essentially model pharmacy act can now be built around the legislation which 
is in effect in New York, New Jersey and Maryland. Of course, the subject matter would need 
to be rewritten and probably rearranged and coérdinated. I mention this fact as indicating the 
great progress which has been made and to suggest that if a suitable committee can be appointed 
it should be possible to bring to the 1937 meeting of the AssocraTION at least a tentative copy of 
what might become a model pharmacy act. 

Heretofore, the difficulty with the Committee has been that the members have either not 
been versed in the objective of the Committee or else have been too much preoccupied with their 
own problems to give attention to it. This Committee must be made up of members deeply 
interested in pharmaceutical legislation and sufficiently close to it to know its trends and aims. 
With this background, the work becomes relatively free from difficulty. 

It has been proposed that the aid of the American Bar Association be secured in properly 
working out this legislation. Frankly, I can see no reason for this at this time, although it might 
be well to have the legislation critically analyzed by legal scholars before being finally accepted. 
Pharmacists, however, should know what they seek to bring about by legislation and they should 
know the problems which require legislative correction and certainly the initial step should be ex 
pressive of the pharmacists’ own point of view. The model act when written, should interpret phar 
macy in the light of public needs and should be broad enough to regulate and control every phase of 
pharmacy to the end that the public might receive that degree of protection and that high type 
of service which the very name of pharmacy would seem to carry with it. Developments re- 
cently have been of such far-reaching character that through the efforts of a few states a model 
pharmacy act is fast emerging. 

Connected with all discussion of pharmaceutical legislation is the long cherished hope that 
the distribution of drugs and medicines might be limited to drug stores. There have been several 
legislative efforts to do this but for the most part, it can be said that no law has been passed re- 
stricting the sale of drugs and medicines to pharmacists which has withstood attack in the courts. 

Legislation restricting the sale of the U. S. P. and N. F. preparations to pharmacists has 
failed to stand up largely because the requirement has been considered too sweeping. Acts have 
also been passed restricting the sale of patent and proprietary medicines to pharmacists and these 
have failed simply because, in the courts’ view at any rate, no burden was placed upon the phar- 
macist to exercise his professional skill in the sale of these products and the effect was merely to 
confer a monopoly upon one group at the expense of other groups. Just recently: press reports 
have been to the effect that the law in Montana restricting the sale of packaged medicines to 
pharmacists has been declared unconstitutional. 

While there is no need to make a critical analysis of the reasons underlying the decisions in 
these cases, it is my feeling that the matter has not been approached from the proper point of view 
and that if the whole situation is re-studied so that there can be some relationship shown between 
the sale of medicines and the public welfare then there would be some legal basis upon which to 
support legislation of this type. There are any number of approaches to the subject which 
might be considered. At the Miami Conference of the Pharmaceutical Law Enforcement 
Officials it was urged that some agency be set up to actually tabulate the various transactions 
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which occur daily in the drug store so that we might show the social significance of pharmaceutical 
practice. For instance, it would be of tremendous value to know just wherein the usual every-day 
work of the pharmacist touches public health. If a picture of the actual service which pharmacy 
carries on could be obtained in various sections of the country and thus a composite picture built 
up, there would be no difficulty in showing that the drug store occupies an essential relationship 
to the public welfare. Once this relationship is accepted it would certainly afford a sound basis 
for new legislation. 

I also suggested at that meeting of the Pharmaceutical Law Enforcement Officials that 
some study be made of those cases where harm has resulted from drugs purchased from unregis- 
tered dealers. Frequently, there occur in the public press, reports that death has resulted from the 
improper handling of poisons, the most recent being the case of Bicarbonate of Soda contaminated 
with Arsenic, and which caused many deaths on the Pacific Coast. I recently ran into a case 
where a poorly written note was delivered to a general store asking for powdered Boric Acid. 
The storekeeper gave powered alum with results that were extremely serious. 

At the last meeting of the National Drug Trade Conference this matter was the subject of 
discussion. The National Drug Trade Conference is made up of representatives of all branches 
of the drug industry. The principle of restricting the sale of drugs and medicines was approved 
but was considered impractical and unobtainable. However, a resolution was adopted appointing 
a Committee to study the whole general situation and to collect all factual information possible 
showing the ill-effects of drugs and medicines when obtained from sources other than retail drug 
stores. It may be that this will result in information of the greatest value. 

Reference has already been made to the legislative approach in New York resulting in laws 
restricting to pharmacists the distribution of drugs and medicines containing harmful, deleterious 
or habit-forming ingredients. It is my understanding that this is working satisfactorily and is 
accomplishing the purpose for which it was intended. Then, too, it would seem highly desirable 
to restrict to pharmacists the sale of poisons, certainly those which may be referred to as household 
poisons. The legal basis for pharmaceutical legislation is the police power of the State and the 
police power of the State may certainly be invoked to throw every possible safeguard around the 
distribution of poisons. This has been done in many states but not in all. 

Another basis of approach to this question might be the deterioration of drug products. 
There are many drug products that are inherently prone to deterioration. This deterioration 
may, however, be retarded very greatly by proper conditions of storage and handling. To deter- 
mine what are proper conditions of storage and handling, it is necessary to first know the chemical, 
physical and pharmaceutical peculiarities of the preparations themselves. This knowledge is al- 
most entirely restricted to the pharmaceutical profession. Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia, Spirit 
of Ethyl Nitrite, Hydrogen Peroxide, Solution of Magnesium Citrate, are but few of the prepara- 
tions in this class. If our pharmaceutical institutions would undertake research studies to deter- 
mine the effect of storage and handling upon medicinal preparations, a very wide list indeed might 
be obtained. It would seem that there should be no difficulty in restricting to pharmacists the 
sale of preparations of this class. 

The same general reasoning would apply to the sale of exempt narcotics. A more accurate 
conception would be had of exempt narcotics if we viewed them as conditionally exempt. No 
exempt narcotics may be sold unless they are sold for legitimate medical needs and not for the 
purpose of drug addiction. Certainly what constitutes legitimate medical needs is a technical 
question and one entirely beyond the knowledge of the general merchant. To permit general 
merchants to sell exempt narcotics and at the same time saddle them with the responsibility of 
selling them only for legitimate medical needs is a contradiction in terms. 

The sale of exempt narcotics should be restricted to those persons who by training are 
familiar with their properties. This phase of the subject has become of greater importance be- 
cause of a provision in the revenue law of 1936, which predicates the right to obtain a federal 
narcotic license upon the right to obtain a license under the laws of the State. In other words, the 
states are now in a position to set up their own requirements for registration and these require- 
ments are made binding upon the government itself. Therefore, if general merchants are not 
permitted under state law to handle exempt narcotics then they would be automatically shut off 
from obtaining class five registration under the Federal Narcotic Act. It is interesting to record 
that exempt narcotics may be sold only by pharmacists in Pennsylvania. 
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I have given thought to still another approach to this subject. It seems that it might be 
possible for the legislature to outline a legislative policy in this respect and to leave to the Board of 
Pharmacy the administration of this policy. While I think Boards of Pharmacy could not be 
legally authorized to determine what drugs and medicines may be handled by other than pharma- 
cists, it might legally be possible to permit the Boards of Pharmacy to carry out the express legisla- 
tive policy. My thought is that some such provision as the following might meet the demands of 
the courts: General merchants may sell Epsom Salt, Castor Oil, Glycerine, Sulphur, Cream of 
Tartar and such other household or domestic remedies as the Board of Pharmacy may, from time 
to time prescribe. While this might be criticized as being a delegation of legislative authority, 
my own view is that it would be interpreted as empowering the Board to administer and apply a 
legislative policy definitely set out by the legislature itself. 

An effort is now being made by the Conference of Pharmaceutical Law Enforcement Of- 
ficials to develop a legally sufficient definition of patent medicines and proprietary remedies 
For years these terms have been considered synonymous and in court decisions have been used 
in this sense. In practice, however, we look upon the patent medicines as the ordinary secret 
preparation advertised direct to the layman and sold by pharmacists, general dealers and anyone 
who may feel so disposed. Proprietary remedies have taken on a new significance and have been 
defined as ‘‘ethical proprietaries’’ and as ‘‘manufacturers’ trade-marked pharmaceutical specialties.”’ 
Many of these are extremely potent and are for the most part not advertised to the layman but 
are dispensed through the medium of physicians’ prescriptions. If it is possible to legally differen- 
tiate between patent medicine and proprietary remedies, a legal basis may be at hand for restrict- 
ing the distribution of proprietary medicines to the pharmacist himself. 

This subject has been treated in this report more or less at length for the purpose of indicat- 
ing the various avenues of approach which have not yet been tried. While it is highly probable 
that no legislation can be passed which as a blanket measure will restrict the sale of all drugs and 
medicines to pharmacists it is my view that a more critical analysis of the situation will develop 
a basis upon which to rest legislation which will greatly improve the situation. 

The Committee will proceed in accordance with these general principles when dealing with 
this phase of the so-called model pharmacy act. 


W. J. Danforth (Texas) inquired whether Chairman Swain could inform him how States 
deal with restriction of the sale of drugs. The amended Texas pharmacy law requires that a 
pharmacist be employed “‘continually”’ in an establishment using the name “‘pharmacy,”’ etc. 
The first case was thrown out because of the word “‘continually”’ instead of “‘continuously.”’ 
Another case will be brought and hence the inquiry 

Chairman Swain advised that Secretary Danforth contact with states that have given study 
to the subject and referred to “Compilation of State Laws’’ for the constitution of laws. He 
thought there must have been some highly technical reason for throwing the case out 

Secretary Danforth stated that the judge drew a distinction in the meaning of the two 
words—continuously—employed from opening of the store until its close; continually—for a 
time this day and another for next day, etc. 

Chairman Swain’s view was that neither construction would necessarily follow. 

Secretary Danforth said they thought of using the words—at all times. 

The report was accepted. 

The report of the Committee on A. Pu. A. Branches, by Chairman Adolph Ziefle, was sub- 
mitted by Lewis C. Britt.—Committee Reports. 

Secretary Kelly complimented the work of Chairman Ziefle, which represents much corre 
spondence and contact. In his opinion work has been begun that has opportunity for develop- 
ment. He desired to express his sincere appreciation on behalf of the AssocraTIon for the fine 
work. 

Secretary Kelly presented the report of the Committee on Legislation; it will be published 
under Committee Reports. 

The report was received and referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Secretary Kelly presented the nominations of the Council for Honorary President, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. In the order named—Willis G. Gregory, E. F. Kelly, C. W. Holton—on 
motion made and seconded they were elected. 

Chairman J. W. Slocum presented the report of the Committee on Nominations as follows: 
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For President: E.N. Gathercoal, Chicago; E. R. Serles, Brookings, S. Dak.; D. B. R. 
Johnson, Norman, Okla. 

First Vice-President: Mac Childs, Eldorado, Kansas; James C. Munch, Philadelphia; 
E. V. Lynn, Boston, Mass 

Second Vice-President: George C. Schicks, Newark, N. J.; F. C. Felter, Portland, Ore.; 
Glenn L. Jenkins, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Council: H. A.B. Dunning, Baltimore; S. L. Hilton, Washington; Roy B. Cook, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; P. H. Costello, Cooperstown, N. D.; C. L. O’Connell, Pittsburgh; H. Evert Kendig, 
Philadelphia; Adolph Ziefle, Corvallis, Ore.; L. W. Rising, Seattle; A. O. Mickelsen, Portland. 

There being no further nominations it was moved by T. J. Bradley, seconded by Henry 
Hein that the names be placed on the ballot.—Carried. 

The names of Robert C. Wilson and Andrew F. Ludwig were presented, respectively, for 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the House of Delegates. In due and regular order they were 
elected 

Chairman T. J. Bradley of the Committee on Place of Meeting presented the report by 
stating the notice from the Committee on Transportation on page 646 of the July JouRNAL. 

The Chairman gave an interesting account of the work of the Committee, which differs 
with the time and place, depending on the attractions. Information is secured from members 
relative to best transportation. Some years the certificate plan is advisable, this year the rates 
were lower on account of the Centennial. The principal railroads have offices in Boston and these 
send representatives to the Chairman for conference; usually the roads desire to be designated the 
official route, but this is not allowed. 

The Committee on Place of Meeting, with the exception of one member has been in existence 
for 20 years; its work is always in the interest of the ASSOCIATION, no other consideration governs 
the members. The Committee has been embarrassed by the multitude of invitations, but the 
5-year plan is adhered to. The country is divided into five districts. The Chairman said: 

‘“‘We have the 5-year plan in mind now. During recent years, we have met in Madison, 
Wisconsin; in Washington; in Portland and here in Dallas. We have swung completely around 
the country, and looking ahead we feel the next meeting should be held in the northeast, and that 
two years from now the meeting should be held in a north central point.” 

In 1940 the meeting is to be in the neighborhood of Washington. Boston stepped aside 
for Maine and will be in the listing the next time the ASSOCIATION meets in the northeast. 

The Committee recommended New York City for the 1937 meeting, the time to be fixed 
by Council 

The report of the Committee was approved by vote. 

Hugo H. Schaefer expressed the thanks and appreciation of the New York members. 

Chairman Cook thanked the members for remaining to close this meeting; it was adjourned. 


THIRD AND FINAL SESSION. 
The Final Session of the House of Delegates convened at 2:20 p.m., Friday, August 28th. 
The roll call was dispensed with. 
Secretary Kelly presented the report of the Scientific Section. 


To the House of Delegates, A. Ph. A. 

The Scientific Section held three sessions in addition to the Joint Session with the Section 
on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 

Sixty-two papers were presented by the authors and discussed by the section, also twenty- 
eight papers were presented by title for publication. 

The following officers were elected and installed: 

Chairman, Glenn L. Jenkins. 

First Vice-Chairman, B. V. Christensen. 

Second Vice-Chairman, Justus C. Ward. 

Delegate to the House of Delegates, H. M. Burlage. 

F. E. Brssins, Secretary. 


The following reports were presented and accepted. These will be published under Com- 
mittee Reports: 
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Committee on Weights and Measures, M. N. Ford, Chairman. Committee on the Study 
of Pharmacy, R. P. Fischelis, Chairman; Physiological Testing, James C. Munch, Chairman; 
the latter follows: 


Studies by this Committee upon A. Pu. A. Tincture of Digitalis, made in 1929, packaged in 
l-oz. amber, blue and flint-glass bottles, and assayed by the U. S. P. X 1-hour frog method, have 
been completed and are being prepared for publication. The results suggest that the Probable 
Error (P. E.) of this assay is greater than previous studies have indicated. After losing strength 
for some time, a reasonably constant potency was found, followed by an apparent increase in 
strength. 

Studies are now under way to determine the relative potency of U.S. P. X and U.S. P. XI 
tinctures of Digitalis. The strength of the A. Px. A. Tincture is being determined against Ouabain 
U. S. P. XI Standard Digitalis Powder, and a Canadian Standard Powder. 

Clinical studies of the 1929 A. Px. A. Tincture have shown it to be of the same value as a 
freshly prepared U. S. P. X Tincture of Digitalis. 

E. E. SWANSON 
L. W. Rowe 
J. C. Muncn, Chairman. 


The report of the Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature was presented by Chairman 
Heber W. Youngken; it follows: 

The committee has completed the Association List of Plant Names and its chairman has 
forwarded it to Harlan P. Kelsey, Secretary of the American Joint Committee on Horticultural 
Nomenclature for the use of its Revision Committee in compiling the second edition of ‘‘Stand 
ardized Plant Names.” 

The list as completed comprises almost 41 pages containing about S00 items representing 
medicinal, spice, dye and aromatic plants. 

The Latin or drug title, botanical origin and chief drug synonym are given for each item 

Your committee requests that its same personnel be continued during the revision of 


” 


“Standardized Plant Names,”’ second edition. 


The report of the Committee on the William Procter, Jr. Memorial Fund, James E. Har- 
cock, Chairman, was presented; it follows: 

At the meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, which was held in Port 
land last year, this Committee reported a model for a full length figure of William Procter, Jr., 
which it proposed to develop and erect in the rotunda of the Headquarters Building in Washing 
ton, D. C. 

This model had been approved by your Committee and it was expected that the architect 
who designed the building would furnish the specifications for the relative heights of the pedestal 
and the bronze figure. Unfortunately, however, we have not been able to obtain these required 
details, and in the meantime Mr, Berge, the sculptor, has developed a life-size head for the pro- 
posed monument which could be easily elaborated as a bust memorial of William Procter, Jr 

Under the circumstances your Committee asks permission to consider as an alternative a bust 
memorial if such will meet with the approval of its architect. We are anxious to complete the 
work in the most commendable way but are opposed to unnecessary symbolism or other gauds 
which we feel would not comport with the dignified professional character of William Procter, Jr. 

Secretary Kelly stated: The difficulty that the Committee is experiencing, so that the 
members will know about it, is adapting a statue which was designed originally for the outside, 
to an inside position. It may be found that a bust statue or figure or just the bust instead of the 
full figure is more suitable. 

In order to bring the matter before the delegates for action quickly, he moved that the re- 
port be received, and that the permission which the Committee requests be granted. It may be 
found necessary to abandon the idea of a full-size statue because of the structure, and to use a bust 
instead. He said further, “‘I think we can depend on their judgment, and the artist and architects 
working with them, to doa good job. Furthermore, the Commission of Fine Arts is involved in it, 
so you can be sure we will get a memorial there that will be highly dignified and a credit.” 

In the absence of objections, the report and comment were accepted. 

Report of the Committee to Study Courses in the History of Pharmacy was presented by 
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Cc. O. Lee. After some discussion it was decided that Chairman Lee and W. J. Husa confer with 
the Section on Historical Pharmacy and submit the report to Secretary Kelly. 

The report of the Committee on Professional Information Pertaining to Dental Pharmacy 
by George C. Schicks. The report wasreceived. It will be published under Committee Reports 
with comments by the author. 

Chairman R. W. Rodman reported for the Committee on Press Relations. He said that 
the news items had appeared in the papers and exhibited the clippings of articles that had appeared 
in the papers, but regretted that it was not possible to mount them on the bulletin board. News 
items had not only been carried in the daily papers but also feature material. He continued: 

“The Associated Press, every day of this week, has carried two features a day in newspapers 
from coast to coast. The same may be said of the codperation of the United Press and also the 
International News Service. We have had reports of the meeting included in news briefs which have 
been broadcast by radio stations in New York, through the United Press, three days of this week. 

“TI do want to take this opportunity, however, on behalf of the Committee on Press Rela- 
tions, to extend our thanks to Dr. Munch and the dozens and dozens of others of this convention 
who have coéperated with the Committee by interviewing members of the press and giving them 
sidelights on what has been going on here, the various problems that were under consideration, in 
order that the public may gain a better appreciation of pharmacy and of our AssocraTION.”’ 

Chairman Cook thanked Mr. Rodman; he thought the results spoke for the work of the 
Committee 

Chairman Cook stated that he had reports of other committees, of which the chairmen are 
not present. These reports will be entered in the proceedings by title, and the papers or reports 
themselves made a part of the record and published as occasion may arise. (Under Committee 
Reports.) 

Chairman Cook called for the final report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

Chairman R. L. Swain thought it would expedite matters by reading the resolutions and 
adopting them seriatim after due action on them separately. This course was followed. The 
resolutions are published in the September JOURNAL, pages 829-832. 

Chairman Swain referred to the resolution relating to the observance of the 150th anni- 
versary of the formation of the Constitution of the United States. The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION has been invited to participate in the celebration. The resolution was approved. 

The resolution on food and drug legislation was brought up by Chairman Swain. The 
suggestion of W. F. Rudd was stated by Secretary Kelly as follows: 

“This resolution is to be referred to the respective committees of the House and Senate, 
when they are organized; to the various state associations, and to other agencies which could pro- 
mote this legislation, with the request that they join with us in securing its enactment.” 

Chairman Swain moved the adoption of the report as a whole. The motion was regularly 
seconded, put to a vote and carried. 

Secretary Kelly said: ‘‘Dr. Fischelis has brought to my attention a matter which I 
would like to bring to your attention. It has been referred to heretofore. Those who attended 
the convention in Portland last year will recall the visit we had from the incoming President of the 
American Medical Association, Dr. W. Tate Mason, and the very fine address that he made at our 
banquet. 

“Dr. Mason’s death represents, we feel, a very distinct loss to the medical profession and to 
ourselves. I would like the delegates to know that an appropriate letter was addressed to the 
Secretary of the American Medical Association expressing the regret of this ASsoOcIATION and of 
pharmacists in general in the loss of this leader in medicine. We had a very splendid reply from 
the Secretary of the American Medical Association. I mention it here, first of all, to pay tribute 
toa very fine gentleman who did a great deal for medicine, also to let you know that there is a grow- 
ing coéperation and interest between these two associations. I feel that we can take great satis- 
faction from that. Dr. Mason’s attendance at our sessions last year will tend to promote this co- 
operation. No action is necessary, but I did want it to appear in the records of the ASsOcrATION 
and of this meeting.” 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 


Chairman Cook announced as the next order of business the installation of officers. He 
said: ‘‘When I was a boy, some years prior to the Civil War, we studied a great deal about the 
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profound influence on the world, of certain cities, particularly the City of Sparta and of Rome and 
of Athens. They were supposed to have set up ideals in the field of scholarship and philosophy 
that had a profound influence throughout the world. 

“After that great, ancient state along the shores of the Mediterranean fell more or less into 
disuse in the way of nations, they finally sent across the ocean a man by the name of Columbus. 
All the Indians ran down to the coast of Florida, threw up their hands and said, ‘We are 
discovered!’ 

“Some miles north of that, subsequently, there came people of our own race who founded a 
splendid settlement, which in the course of time became the State of Georgia. Georgia, in order to 
keep up that fine tradition that characterized the ancient nation, named some of her cities for those 
in that ancient and more or less expired nation, and those cities, in turn, have had a profound in- 
fluence not only on the history of America but on the history of pharmacy.”’ 

He directed that President Costello bring to the platform Robert C. Wilson, a citizen of the 
State of Georgia. 

After further remarks he introduced Robert C. Wilson of Athens, Georgia, who had been 
elected Chairman of the House of Delegates. 

Chairman-Elect Wilson, after responding to the introduction said: 

“T want you to know that you have paid me a very high honor in electing me to this posi- 
tion, and I properly and highly appreciate it. I recognize, also, that the position carries with it a 
great responsibility which I hope to discharge in a manner acceptable to you and in such a manner 
as would be a tribute to the cause of pharmacy in America.—I thank you.”’ 

Owing to the absence of Vice-Chairman Ludwig, he was installed by proxy. 

Chairman Cook said: ‘“‘This brings to a close this meeting of the House of Delegates. To 
those of you who have stayed throughout all the sessions, I am deeply indebted. To all of you I 
want to extend my finest feeling of appreciation for the honor that you have conferred upon me, a 
little bit of faith, hope and charity. You had faith enough in me to elevate me to this position. 
You had hope enough that I would in some way go through with it.”’ 

On motion duly seconded and carried the meeting of the House of Delegates was adjourned. 


CONTACT COMMITTEE HOLDS IMPORTANT MEETING. 


A two day’s session of the Pharmaceutical Contact Committee was held at the Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C., on October 5th and 6th, which was attended by twenty-nine 
representatives of member firms of the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association and the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association. Chairman J. P. Snyder, of the American 
Drug Manufacturers Association group, served as presiding officer at the conference and Chairman 
Charles E. Vanderkleed of the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association group, served 
as secretary. 

Matters pertaining to proposed interim revisions of the U. S. P. XI took up most of the 
time at the meeting. 

The conference had as its guests on Monday afternoon, Chairman E. Fullerton Cook, 
of the U. S. P. Revision Committee; Chairman C. B. Jordan, of the U. S. P. Sub-Committee on 
Proximate Assays; President George D. Beal, of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
and Chairman of the U. S. P. Sub-Committee on Organic Chemicals; and Chairman John C. 
Krantz, Jr., of the U. S. P. Sub-Committee on Inorganic Chemicals. 

The Contact Committee adopted the following resolution endorsing Chairman Cook’s 
plan for the preparation of yearly supplements to the United States Pharmacopeeia: 

“Resolved: That the Contact Committee is in hearty agreement with the program as out- 
lined by Professor Cook for the development of suitable and necessary interim revisions of the 
United States Pharmacopceia, and wishes to record its desire to coéperate in the program and to 
express thanks to Professor Cook for this development of a procedure which promises to be of 
material aid in the field of pharmacopceial revision.” 





The practice of pharmacy demands knowledge, skill and integrity on the part of those 
engaged in it.—Copr or Eruics, A. Pu. A. 




















4 EDITORIAL NOTES 


A CORRECTION. 


In an article, “A Study of Bismuth Salts of 
Gluconic Acid,’’ Lauter and Braun, published 
in the June JOURNAL, beginning on page 497, 
reference should have been made to U. S. 
Patent No. 1,906,666, owned by the Drug 
Products Co., Inc., which was issued prior to 
the article referred to, and the statement made 
by the authors in the article that the water- 
soluble bismuth salts of gluconic acid had not 
been described in the literature, is erroneous 
and, therefore, this correction is made. 


COSTA RICA REGULATIONS. 


The public health authorities of Costa Rica 
have ruled that certificates showing that unre- 
stricted sale is permitted in the country of 
origin must be furnished for proprietary medi- 
cines offered for importation and sale in that 
country. The requirement, according to infor- 
mation received by the Department of Com- 
merce from the legation at San José, applies to 
preparations previously licensed, as well as to 
those newly offered. It is understood that it is 


for each preparation. Firms having several 
products licensed for importation and sale in 
Costa Rica may meet the requirement by ob- 
taining one certificate covering all of their 
preparations. 

The decree establishing this requirement pro- 
vides for a period of six months from July 29, 
1936, within which the required certificates 
must be filed with the Costa Rican health 
authorities. 














Courtesy of The Pharmaceutical Journal. 
Left, Dr. F. L. Pyman, Hanbury Medalist; 
right, Thomas Marns, President of British 
Pharmaceutical Society. 











DR. W. B. McCALL. 


President, Texas Dental Society. 


Dr. W. B. McCall delivered an interesting 
and fraternal address at the Dallas meeting of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
The professional spirit evidenced by him ex- 
pressed coéperation of dentists with pharma- 
cists. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


At Pittsburgh, the Division of Medicinal 
Chemistry had a successful meeting. In the 
Symposium on Public Health Problems, a 
paper of outstanding interest was the one by 
Dr. Sayers on ‘“‘Silicosis,’”’ in which attention 
was called to the wide variety of industries in 
which this particularly dangerous hazard 
persisted. Other subjects discussed included 
quinine derivatives, ergot, muscarine, choline 
and various barbiturates. Another session 
dealt with antiseptics, arsenicals, pyridine bases, 
local anesthetics, cascara, etc. The papers of 
another session tended more toward a biologi- 
cal viewpoint. 

D. L. Tabern was elected Chairman; George 
D. Beal, Vice-Chairman; and W. H. Hartung, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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C. THURSTON GILBERT. 


C. Thurston Gilbert, 45 years of age, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees of the Connecti- 
cut College of Pharmacy, and former President 
of the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy, died, following a heart attack, October 
11th, at his home in Noroton Heights, Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. Gilbert was born.at Danbury, Conn., 
June 5, 1892. He received his early education 
in the grammar and high schools of that city, 
and was graduated from the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Science in 1913. He con- 
ducted a pharmacy at Noroton Heights for 
many years, and at one time served as post- 
master there. In 1925 he was appointed to the 
Connecticut Commission of Pharmacy and 
was reappointed in 1930 for a period of five 
years. During part of his term he was presi- 
dent of the Commission. A few years ago 
he was active in the organization of the 
Southwestern Connecticut Druggists Asso- 
ciation, and was president of the association. 
In 1931-1932 he was vice-president of the Con- 
necticut Pharmaceutical Association. 

At the time of his death he was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Pharmacy.' He was dele- 
gate to the United States Pharmacopeceial Con- 
vention for the 1930 revision, and more re- 
cently was elected vice-chairman of the House 
of Delegates of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION. 

He was a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Connecticut College of Pharmacy, and was 
elected secretary of the board in 1933 to suc- 
ceed the late John B. Ebbs, of Waterbury. 

Mr. Gilbert was married in 1917 to Maude 
Alice Porter of Atlanta, Ga., who, with a 
daughter, survives him. 

Funeral services were held at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, Noroton Heights, Wednes- 
day, October 14th. Burial was in Danbury. 
Among those who were in attendance was H. C. 
Christensen, a former president of the A. Pu. A., 
and Secretary of the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy. 

(A sketch of Mr. Gilbert appears in June 
JouRNAL, 1934, page 527.) 


1 See May JOURNAL, 1934, page 457. 


AMBROSE MUELLER. 


Ambrose Mueller, life member of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and 
engaged in retail pharmacy at Webster Groves, 
Mo., for forty years, died in Barnes Hospital, 
April 4th. He was respected as pharmacist 
at home, in Missouri and nationally. His 
known care and knowledge of pharmacy won 
for him the confidence of his neighbors. Fol- 
lowing the completion of his pharmacy course, 
he carried on medical studies 

of St. 
Association, a 


He was Vice-President Louis Retail 
Druggists’ 
Board of Directors of St. 
Pharmacy and active in 
ceutical Association. A favorite subject with 
Mr. Mueller was history, and he had collected 
quite a library, some old and rare books. He 
was to have presented an historical article at 
the Dallas meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Mueller was twice married; five children 
of the first marriage survive 
the death of his first wife, he married Dr. Irene 
M. Blanchard, who survives him. 


member of the 
Louis College of 


Missouri Pharma- 


Nine years after 


WILLIAM HORLICK. 


William Horlick, member of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, died at his 
home September 25th, aged 90 years. 

Mr. Horlick was born in Gloucestershire, 
England, February 23, 1846, and came to Chi- 
cago in 1869. He engaged in the manufacture 
of foods and, in 1875, established the manufac- 
turing plant in Racine, Wisconsin, a replica of 
an old English manor, almost completely cov- 
ered with ivy; a beautiful park surrounds. 

The deceased was known for his philan- 
thropies. King Haakon knighted him for the 
aid extended to Norwegian explorers and scien 
tists, particularly to the polar expeditions of 
Captain Ronald Amundsen and the research of 
Dr. Carl Lumholz. He also aided Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd’s polar expeditions. He do- 
nated the site and adjoining grounds for a 
High School bearing his name, a park and ath 
letic field. He set up scholarships to aid stu 
dents and gave $150,000.00 to St. Luke’s Hos 
pital for a maternity unit. 

Surviving are his widow, a daughter and two 
sons, A. J. Horlick and William Horlick, Jr., all 
of Racine. 
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OSCAR VAN SCHOOR.* 


Oscar Romain Alfred Van Schoor, Secretary 
of the International Pharmaceutical Federation, 
was born at Dendermonde on February 4, 1873. 
In 1890 Van Schoor matriculated in the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, and being qualified on Octo- 
ber 29, 1896, Van Schoor took charge of the 
chemist’s shop at Herenthals on October 31st. 
On January 1, 1900, he bought the pharmacy, 
Vondelstraat 20, Antwerp. In this pharmacy 
under ‘‘der Kempen”’ Van Schoor spent many 
happy years, interrupted by the Great War. 

Van Schoor was not only greatly interested 
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in the prosperity of his pharmacy, but he also 
held various offices of social services—in the 
Société d’Anvers, in La Nationale Pharmaceu- 
tique of which he was librarian, in the pro- 
visional committee for the foundation of the 
F. I. P., of which later on he became secretary, 
in the associations for the History of Phar- 
macy, in the secretaryship of the pharma- 
coporia, etc., etc. 


* From a sketch by General Secretary T. Pot- 
jewijd, of the International Pharmaceutical 
Federation. 
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As a prominent philologist (he knew Espe- 
ranto), he was of infinite help to the Belgian and 
International Associations. His preference for 
history shows itself in his friendship with the 
Archivist of Antwerp and with the directors of 
the Museum Plantijn Moretus. In most of his 
works he treats subjects of pharmaceutical in- 
terest, but he also describes life in the slums of 
Antwerp. His relations with the Antwerp 
printer enabled him to publish unique copies 
with wonderful reproductions of the title pages 
of pharmacopceias. 

His many merits were recognized by his be- 
ing appointed ‘“‘Ridder in de Leopoldsorde”’ 
(Knight in the Order of Leopold); the Cross 
‘Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice’’ was also awarded to 
Van Schoor, while in 1925 the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Netherland appointed him ‘‘Membre 
Correspondant.”’ 

Since 1933, Van Schoor had a breakdown in 
his health; notwithstanding this he remained 
actively engaged in his work and took part in 
the preparation of the 12th International Phar- 
maceutical Congress of Brussels. The official 
commemoration of his 40 years’ jubilee as a 
pharmacist took place in the meeting of La 
Nationale Pharmaceutique of March 29th; he 
did not live, however, to celebrate his jubilee; 
he died on July 9th. His funeral was largely 
attended. At the grave R. Pattou spoke in the 
name of ‘“‘La Nationale Pharmaceutique”’ and 
Dr. F. de Myttenaere, president of the Pharma- 
copeeia Commission, who in absence of the 
Minister and Director General Dr. G. Timbal, 
expressed the Government’s thanks. 

General Secretary T. Potjewijd closed his 
sketch with the statement: 

The tributes paid to Dr. Van Schoor mark 
his great merits in pharmacy; in him the Bel- 
gian pharmacy loses one of its most prominent 
leaders, a man of science and culture with a 
strong spiritual life. 


ANDREW HUBBLE BEARDSLEY. 


Andrew Hubble Beardsley, president of the 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., died 
in Doctors’ Hospital, October 11th, of pneu- 
monia. He was seventy-two years old. He 
had been a member of the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION since 1913. 

A former Indiana State Senator, Mr. Beards- 
ley was prominently identified with business, 
banking and politics of that State. He was 
born in Cass County, Michigan; his ancestors 
were pioneers in Northern Indiana. 
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SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


N. A. R. D. MEETINGS. 


Important meetings were held September 
21st—/first, the meeting of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee, consisting of the presidents 
of the state associations, to which secretaries 
were also invited, and the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Federal and State Fair Trade Legis- 
lation and Legislative Committees with the 
secretaries of state and local associations. Both 
of these meetings were well attended, and many 
matters considered in their discussion. At the 
Fair Trade meeting, which was presided over 
jointly by Chairman R. L. Swain of the Fair 
Trade Committee and Chairman Lusby of the 
Legislative Committee, those attending were 
presented with the new N. A. R. D. booklet, 
“The of ABC Fair Trade Legislation,” which is 
expected to be of material assistance in the pur- 
suance of the campaign for passage of the N. A. 
R. D. National Fair Trade Enabling Bill, and 
also in securing Fair Trade Acts in many more 
states. The booklet, resulting from a great 
deal of thought and study on the part of com- 
mittee members and the Washington Repre- 
sentative, has just been released, and was seen 
for the first time at this meeting. It will be 
distributed among those active in legislative 
work throughout the nation, and will form a 
guidebook in presenting the merits of Fair 
Trade legislation to legislators, both national 
and state. Washington Representative Row- 
land Jones and Counsel Herbert Levy ad- 
dressed this group meeting briefly, as did the 
Chairmen. 


PRESIDENT EHLERS’ RECOMMENDATIONS. 


President Ehlers made the following specific 
recommendations: 

1. That the N. A. R. D. continue its policy, 
through the new president, of appointing the 
presidents of the state pharmaceutical associa- 
tions to the President’s Advisory Committee 

2. That the Association endorse the action 
of the Executive Committee in establishing the 
passage of the National Fair Trade Enabling 
Act as its foremost legislative activity for the 
year, 

3. That the Association continue its protest 
to wholesalers regarding the elimination of the 
10% allowances on advertised, trade-marked 
goods, until this allowance is made unnecessary 
by the establishment of fair sales policies em- 
bodying actual protective measures that will 


adequately compensate for its withdrawal—and 
that the Association back this protest with 
militant action. 

4. Because, in his opinion, its scope has been 
greatly increased, and the possibilities of its 
service are much greater than the title implies, 
and for the further reason that the word propa- 
ganda has come to attach an unwholesome 
title—he 
pass an 


meaning to projects bearing that 
recommended that the convention 
amendment to the Constitution changing the 
name of the Committee on U. S. P. and N. F 
Propaganda to Committee on Interprofessional 
Relations. This would include all that is im- 
plied by the present title, and add considerably 
to the range and scope of the Committee’s 
future activities. 

5. In line with the resolution passed last 
year, he recommended the passage of an 
amendment to the Constitution to eliminate 
the Committee on Pharmacy Week, this to be- 
come an activity directly sponsored by the 
A. Pu. A. with which the N. A. R. D. would 
coéperate 


OFFICERS. 


President, George L. Secord, Chicago, IIL; 
First Vice-President, Harvey L. Wertley, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Second Vice-President, 
S. J. Watkins, Dora, Ala.; Third Vice-Presi- 


dent, S. Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; Secretary, 
John W. Dargavel, Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, 
H. L. Chichester, Macon, Ga. Executive 


Committee, Chairmen: Thomas S. Smith, 
Wilmington, Del.; John T. Witty, Portland, 
Ore.; Harvey A. Henry, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Hugh P. Beirne, New Haven, Conn.; John P. 


Jelinek, St. Paul, Minn.; Albert C. Fritz, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
N. W. D. A. OFFICERS. 
President, Leo A. Lanigan, Chicago, IIl.; 


First Vice-President, Charles C. Caruso, New 
York City; Second Vice-President, W. J. 
Mooney, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind.; Third Vice- 
President, Henry Michaels, Oakland, Calif.; 
Fourth Vice-President, C. F. G. Meyer, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Fifth Vice-President, Charles D. 
Doerr, St. Paul, Minn. Members of the Board 
of Control, George V. Doerr, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; A. Kiefer Mayer, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
George B. Evans, Albany, N. Y.; Robert J. 
Taylor, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; E. A. Morrison, 
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Meridian, Miss. Executive Vice-President and 
Secretary, E. L. Newcomb, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York City; Treasurer, Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company, New York City; Washington 
Representative, Herbert M. Bingham, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


OFFICERS OF VIRGINIA 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


President, H. S. Falconer, Newport News; 
Vice-Presidents, Roy L. Crouch, Roanoke; 
Virgil R. May, Richmond; J. C. Kearfott, 
Martinsville; Secretary-Treasurer, A. L. I. 
Winne, 105 State Office Building, Richmond 





GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 


Dr. and Mrs. James Hartley Beal celebrated 
their Golden Wedding Anniversary, September 
29th, at the home of their son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. William P. Starkey, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. George D. Beal, only 
son, and Mrs. Beal, came from Pittsburgh; the 
only brother of Dr. Beal, Hugh W. Beal, from 
Virginia; the only living sister of Mrs. Beal, 
Mrs. Etta Oliver, from Uhrichsville, Ohio, and 
her daughter, Mrs. Dorren Sauers, who was 
flower girl at the wedding, gathered for the 
family dinner. Dr. and Mrs. Beal, nee Young, 
were married at Uhrichsville, September 29, 
1886. 

The members of the 
Apothecaries’ Association 
called to extend felicitations. 

James H. Beal was President of the Ameri- 


Cincinnati Veteran 


and their ladies 


CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 1900 
1901; George D. Beal holds that honor this 
year. 


Congratulations are extended to the cele- 
brants and the best of wishes for continued 
health and happiness. 


The will of Sir Henry S. Wellcome bequeaths 
$1000.00 annually to Louise Heimke, daughter 
of the late Frederick Power, for more than 18 
years director of the Wellcome Chemical Re- 
search Laboratories 


BRITISH CONTROL OF 


TRAFFIC. 


THE DRUG 


A report of the measures taken by the British 
government to deal with the traffic in dangerous 
drugs has been issued. It describes the working 
of the system of control which has been estab- 
lished in this country, in accordance with the 
Hague and Geneva international conventions 
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over the trade in these drugs, and the action 
taken in coéperation with other governments 
to suppress illicit traffic. The total number of 
known addicts in Great Britain at the end of 
the year was about 700; in 90 per cent of the 
cases morphine was the drug of addiction, in 5 
per cent cocaine and in 5 per cent diacetyl- 
morphine. In all cases the drug was obtained 
through legitimate channels. The sale, pre- 
scription and dispensing of dangerous drugs in 
this country are under stringent regulations. 
A physician who violates them may have his 
right to purchase or prescribe such drugs 
withdrawn. 


ADDENDUM TO THE BRITISH 
PHARMACOPGIA, 1932. 


The Addendum (1936) to the British Phar- 
macopeeia will be published on December 29th. 
Prior to that time it will be available for in- 
spection at the offices of the General Medical 
Council. 


PAN-AMERICAN PHARMACOPGEIAS. 


Chile-——Farmacopea Chilena, adopted in 
1905. The committee appointed to prepare a 
new edition has been in recess since 1930. Ad- 
dress for information, Asociacion Chilena de 
Quimica y Farmacia, Casilla 2643, Santiago, 
Chile. 

Mexico.—Farmacopea Nacional (1930). Ad- 
dress correspondence to the Jefe del Departa- 
meto de Salubridad Publica, México, D. F. 

Venezuela.—Farmacopea Venezolana, third 
edition, published in 1927. Address corre- 
spondence to Dr. Francisco A. Risquez, Calle 
este 8, No. 17, Caracas. 

In Bolivia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haitt, Honduras, Paraguay and Uraguay, the 
French Codex is officially used. 

In Colombia the French Codex is used, but 
unofficially, and the British and United States 
Pharmacopeeias are also similarly used. 

In Peru the French Codex is used, but not 
officially. 

In Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic 
and Panama, the United States Pharmacopeeia 
is officially recognized. 

In Nicaragua both the French Codex and the 
United States Pharmacopeeia are recognized. 





1In 1928-1929 a draft of a Pharmacopeeia 
was prepared by Pharmacist Romulo Felician- 
geli, but it has never been officially adopted 
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BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Remington’s Practice of Pharmacy. 8th 
Edition. By E. FuLierton Cook, P.D., 
Ph.M., and CHarites H. LAWALL, Pharm.D., 
Ph.M., Sc.D., F.R.S.A. Associate Editors: 
Ivor Griffith, P.D., Ph.M., B.Sc.; Adley 
Nichols, Phar.D., B.Sc., Ph.M.; Arthur Osol, 
Ph.G., M.S., Ph.D.; and more than thirty 
other contributors to the following divisions: 
Professional Pharmacy, Hospital Pharmacy, 
Manufacturing Pharmacy, Pharmaceutical and 
Physical Chemistry, Crystallography, Biologi- 
cal Products, Endocrine Products, Biological 
Assays, and Vitamins, Antiseptics, Disinfec- 
tants and Diagnostic Reagents, Insecticides, 
Homeopathic Pharmacy, Cosmetics, Pharma- 
ceutical and Commercial Laws. Those who 
have contributed to this edition are well known 
in the field of pharmacy and the related 
branches. 

The Practice of Pharmacy has been a 
standard for many years, therefore, an extended 
review is hardly necessary. A new section on 
Hospital Pharmacy has been added. The 
sections on Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
have been completely revised. There is a 
section on Biologicals, Emulsions, Qualitative 
Analysis, Insecticides, Ampuls, Sterilization, 
etc. It also contains a general formulary of 
various items of value to pharmacists. There 
is a chapter on ‘“‘The Professional Pharmacist,”’ 
and the various departments essential to a 
professional pharmacy are ably discussed. 
Former editions have been reviewed and as 
previous issues, this edition has kept up with 
progress in pharmacy. 

The book is bound in buckram, has about 
2200 pages. It is published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. The price is $10.00. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


(Further references will be made in later 
issues of the JOURNAL.) 


“Handbuch der Pharmacognosie,”” by PRoF. 
Dr. A. Tscurrcn. The publishers, Bernard 
Tauchnitz, Leipzig, Germany, advise that Dr 
Tschirch has been in poor health for some time 
and therefore there has been no further de- 
livery of the parts of this well and favorably 
known work until now, when the 18th part 
has been issued under the direction of Prof. 
Dr. P. Casparis, who will complete the master- 
piece of the pharmacognosist, Dr. A. Tschirch. 


He will be assisted by Drs. Tschirch, Lippman, 
Flueck, Himmelbaur, Lingelsheim, Marzell, 
Kofler, Fischer and others. 

“‘Oppenheimer— Die 
Wirkingen.”’ 
illustrations. 


Fermente und Ihre 
Supplement. Lieferung 5. Five 
This comprehensive work by 
Prof. Dr. Carl Oppenheimer is being published 
by Dr. W. Junk, The Hague, Holland. The 
edition is nearing completion and may be 
obtained in parts. 

“Enzymologia” is a publication, promoted 
by Pror. Dr. CarL OPPENHEIMER and more 
than 100 collaborators of prominence of all 
countries in their specialties. We have re- 
ceived the first two issues of Volume I. The 
subscription price per volume of about 400 
pages is 15 Dutch florins. The publishers are 
Dr. W. Junk, The Hague, Holland. 

“A Text-Book of Inorganic Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry.” For students of Pharmacy and 
pharmacists. By CHARLES H. Rocers, D.Sc. 
(in Pharm.), Dean of the College of Pharmacy 
and Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 


University of Minnesota. Second edition, 
thoroughly revised, published in 1936. Octavo, 
724 pages, illustrated with 55 engravings. 


Cloth, $7.00, net. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Third Edition of Practical Pharmacog- 
nosy,” by T. E. WALutIs, B.Sc. Published by 
J. & A. Churchill, Ltd., 104 Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square, London, W.1. Price 12s. 6d. 

“A Laboratory Manual of Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis’ for students of Pharmacy, 
by THEopoRE J. BrapLey, Pharm.D., Dean 
and Professor of Chemistry in the Massachu- 
setts College of Pharmacy. Fifth Edition, 
thoroughly revised. Lea & Febiger, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“The Clinical Use of Digitalis,”” by Drew 
LuTEN, M.D., Washington University School 
of Medicine and Physician to Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis. Publishers, Charles C. Thomas, 
Baltimore, Md. Price $3.50 postpaid. 

“Annual Report of the Board of Regents of 
The Smithsonian Institution,’’ showing the 
operations, expenditures and condition of the 
Institution for the year ending June 30, 1935. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

“Festschrift” of Dr. Emm CuHrisTopH 
BARRELL, on the occasion of the 40th anniver- 
sary of his connection with Hoffmann-LaRoche 
& Co. Prepared by friends and co-workers. 
Basel, February 15, 1936. 


Publishers, Lea & Febiger, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
INTERNATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL FEDERATION. 


President, E. Host Madsen, Copenhagen; General Secretary, T. Potjewijd, Leyden; 
Secretary, Oscar van Schoor,* Antwerp. 
October 8, 1936. 
To the Members in Good Standing of the International Pharmaceutical Federation: 
During the sessions of the 12th International Congress of Pharmacy, held in Brussels in 
1935, a report was presented by Mr. Portisch concerning the adoption of uniform laws in all 


countries tending to the strict regulation of trade in medicaments. This report terminated with 
the following conclusions: 


1. That the definition of the word ‘‘medicament” is necessary as a preliminary of 
any law affecting the art of healing. 
That the word ‘‘consumer”’ ought also to be delimited and defined. 
3. That the distributor can be no other than the pharmacist; no other inter- 
mediary than the pharmacist can be interposed between the manufacturer 
and the consumer. 


> bb 


4. That the sale of medicaments, with the exception of certain dietetic products, 
should be reserved exclusively to the pharmacist. 

5. That the production (manufacture) ought to be reserved to pharmacists or to 
institutions receiving authorization for such activity and directed by phar- 
macists. 

6. That the sale of specialties and medicaments by the wholesaler should be limited 
to sale to the only authorized distributors, namely, the pharmacists. 

7. That the production of medicaments should be held to a normal supply, as over- 
production constitutes a real public danger. 


These conclusions constitute a basis for the drawing up of pharmaceutical laws and it is, 
therefore, to be desired that they be accepted by all countries. 

Simultaneously with the sending of this letter, the International Pharmaceutical Federation 
is addressing the Governments of the various Countries and informing them of the resolutions 
taken. In the meanwhile, the International Pharmaceutical Federation calls the attention of 
your office to the fundamentals of this pharmaceutical legislation and expresses the hope that your 
Association will not fail to organize a vigorous movement tending to the acceptance of these 
fundamentals in case the question of modification of existing pharmaceutical legislation should 
become of public interest in your Country. 

Please accept, my dear Collaborators, the expression of our sincere regard. 

For the International Pharmaceutical Federation, 

The Secretary General, T. Porjewtyp. 


LIMITATION OF FOREIGN-OWNED PHARMACIES. 


According to the Rome correspondent of The Daily Telegraph, some English and other foreign 
retail chemists trading in Italy will soon have to close their shops. 

Under a ruling which will come into force in the near future only one first-class chemist 
will be permitted within a certain area in all Italian cities. The surplus chemists will be allowed 
to carry on until the death of the head of the firm, when the shop must close. The heirs will not 
be allowed to continue business even to sell the remaining stocks. The aim of the new ruling is 
to eliminate foreigners as much as possible from competing with Italian chemists, In all cities 
where foreigners reside and tourists are frequent, first-class chemist shops, for the most part 
founded by Britons, Germans and Americans, have been established for a century and more. 
The Italian corporation of chemists thinks that these foreigners should be limited to selling bare 
necessities for the convenience of tourists and foreign residents. Foreign members of the medical 
profession are expecting similar restrictions —The Pharmaceutical Journal of September 12th. 





* Deceased. 
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THE HANBURY MEDAL AWARD. 


The Hanbury Medal was presented to Dr. Frank Lee Pyman on October 10th at the School 
of Pharmacy, London. He delivered the Inaugural Address at the opening of the school on ‘‘Con- 
tributions of Chemistry to Pharmacy and Medicine during the 20th Century.’’ Dr. Pyman is 
an acknowledged authority on Chemotherapy. He was, for a time, director of the Wellcome 
Chemical Research Laboratories; since 1927, he has been Director of Research for Boots Pure 
Drug Company, Ltd. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JOURNAL AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The following notice has been prepared from comments received from members of the 
Board of Review of Papers and of the Publication Committee. 

Manuscripts should be sent to Editor E. G. Eberle, 2215 Constitution Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be typewritten in double spacing on one side of paper 8'/; x 11 
inches, and should be mailed in a flat package—not rolled. The original (not carbon) copy should 
be sent. The original drawings, not photographs of drawings, should accompany the manuscript. 
Authors should indicate on the manuscript the approximate position of text figures. All drawings 
should be marked with the author’s name and address. 

A condensed title running page headline, not to exceed thirty-five letters, should be given on 
a separate sheet and placed at the beginning of each article. 

The method of stating the laboratory in which the work is done should be uniform and 
placed as a footnote at end of first page, giving Department, School or College. The date when 
received for publication should be given. 

Numerals are used for figures for all definite weights, measurements, percentages, and de- 
grees of temperature (for example: 2 Kg., 1 inch, 20.5 cc., 300° C.). Spell out all indefinite and 
approximate periods of time and other numerals which are used in a general manner (for example: 
one hundred years ago, about two and one-half hours, seven times). 

Standard abbreviations should be used whenever weights and measures are given in the 
metric system, ¢. g., 10 Kg., 2.25cc., etc. The forms to be used are: cc., Kg., mg., mm., L. and M. 

Figures should be numbered from 1 up, beginning with the text-figures (line engravings 
are always treated as text-figures and should be designed as such) and continuing through the 
plates. The reduction desired should be clearly indicated on the margin of the drawing. All 
drawings should be made with India ink, preferably on white tracing paper or cloth. If codrdinate 
paper is used, a blue-lined paper must be chosen. Usually it is desirable to ink in the large squares 
so that the curves can be more easily read. Lettering should be plain and large enough to repro- 
duce well when the drawing is reduced to the width of a printed page (usually about 4 inches). 
Photographs intended for half-tone reproduction should be securely mounted with colorless paste. 

“Figure” should be spelled out at the beginning of a sentence; elsewhere it is abbreviated 
to “‘Fig.;” per cent—2 words. 

The expense for a limited number of figures and plates will be borne by the JouRNAL; ex- 
pense for cuts in excess of this number must be defrayed by the author. 

References to the literature cited should be grouped at the end of the manuscript under the 
References. The citations should be numbered consecutively in the order of their appearance 
(their location in the text should be indicated by full-sized figures included in parentheses). The 
sequence followed in the citations should be: Author’s name (with initials), name of publication, 
volume number, page number and the date in parentheses. Abbreviations for journals should 
conform to the style of Chemical Abstracts, published by the American Chemical Society. 

(1) Author, A. Y., Am. J. Physiol., 79, 289 (1927). 

Papers presented at the Sections of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION’s annual 
meeting become the property of the Association and may at the discretion of the Editor be pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL. Papers presented at these Sections may be published in other periodicals 
only after the release of the papers by the Board of Review of Papers of the JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Editor will appreciate comments from Board of Review and Committee on Publica- 
tion, members, authors and others interested. 
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